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THE KING'S SENTINEL. 


Upon a time, unbidden, came a man 

Before the mighty king of Teberistan. 

When the king saw this daring man, he cried, 
“ Who art thou, fellow?” Whereto he replied, 
“A lion-hunter and a swordsman, I, 

Moreover, I am skilled in archery: 

A famous bowman, who of men alone 

Can drive his arrows through the hardest stone. 

Besides my courage, tried in desperate wars, 

I know to read the riddle of the stars. 

First in the service of Emeer Khojend, 

Who, friend to none, has none to be his friend,— 

Him have I left, I hope, an honest man, 

To serve, if so he wills, the Lord of Teberistan.” 

To whom in answer: “I have men enow, 

Stalwart like thee, apt with the sword and bow; 

These no king lacks, or need to: what we need 

Are men who may be trusted—word and deed; 

Who, to keep pain from us, would yield their breath, 

Faithful in life, and faithfuller in death.” 

“Try me.” As thrice the monarch claps his hands, 
The Captain of the Guard before him stands, 
Amazed that one, unknown of him, had come 
In to the king, and fearful of his doom. 

Sternly his lord: “You guard me, slave, so well 

That I have made this man my sentinel.” 

Thus did the happy archer gain his end, 

And thus his sovereign find at last a friend, 

Who from that hour was to his service bound, 

Keen as his hawk, and faithful as his hound. 


Now when a moon of nights had ta’en its flight, 
Amid the darkness of a summer night, 
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The king awoke, alarmed, with fluttering breath, 
Like one who struggles in the toils of death, 
And wandered to his lattice, which stood wide, 
Whence, down below him in the court, he spied 
A shadowy figure with a threatening spear. 
“What man art thou?—if man—and wherefore here?” 
“Your sentinel, and servant, O my lord!” 
“Hearken!” They did. And now a voice was heard, 
But whether from the desert far away, 

Or from the neighbor-garden, who could say ? 

So far it was, yet near, so loud, yet low; 
“Who calls?” it said. It sighed,“Z go! I go!” 
Then spake the pallid king, in trouble sore, 
“Have you this dreadful summons heard before?” 
“That voice, or something like it, have I heard— 
(Perchance the wailing of some magic bird) 
Three nights, and at this very hour, O king! 
But could not quit my post to seek the thing. 
But now, if you command me, I will try, 

Where the sound was, to find the mystery.” 
“Go! follow where it leads, if anywhere, 

And what it is, and means, to me declare; 

It may be ill, but I will hope the best: 

But haste, for I am weary, and must rest.” 
Softly, as one that would surprise a thief, 

Who might detect the rustling of a leaf, 

The sentinel stole out into the night, 

Nor knew that the king kept him still in sight,— 
Behind him, with a blanket o’er his head, 
Black-draped down to his feet, as he were dead; 
But the spear trembled in his hands, his knees 
Weakened ;—at length he sank beneath the trees. 
Again the voice was heard, and now more near 
Than when it faded last—it was so clear: 

“IT go! What man will force me to return?” 
“Now,” thought the wondering soldier, “I shall learn 
Who speaks, and why.” And, looking up, he saw 
What filled his simple soul with love and awe— 

A noble woman, standing by his side, 

Who might have been the widow or the bride 

Of some great king, so much of joy and woe 

Hung on the perfect lips that breathed, “I go,” 

Shone in the quenchless eyes, dimmed the bright hair— 

No woman, born of woman, half so fair! 

“ Most beautiful! who art thou?” ‘“* Know, O man, 

I am his life, who rules in Teberistan-- 

The spirit of your lord, whose end is nigh, 

Except some friend—what friend ?—for him will die.” 
“Can I?” But she: “’Tis written you must live.” 
“What, then,—my life rejected,—can I give?” 

“You have a son,” she whispered in his ear, 

Feeling her way, it seemed, in hope and fear, 

Lest what she would demand should be denied. 

He pressed a sudden hand against his side 
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Where his heart ached, but spake not. “Fetch your sor, 

And I remain; refuse, and I am gone 

Even while we parley.” Stifling the great sigh 

That heaved his breast, he answered, “He shall die.” 

And now for the first time he was aware 

Besides themselves there was a Presence there, 

Which made his blood run cold, but did not shake 

His resolution that, for the king’s sake, 

His boy must perish. So he said, “I go,” 

And like the swiftest arrow from his bow 

The phantom vanished, and he went to bring 

His sleeping child as ransom for the king, 

Leaving that strange, bright woman there alone; 

Who, smiling sadly, soon as he was gone, 

Ran to her lord, fallen upon the ground; 

And while she lifted his dead weight, and wound 

Her arms around him, and her tears did rain, 

Kissed his cold lips, till, warmed, they kissed her own again! 
Meanwhile the sentinel down the royal park 

Groped his way homeward, stumbling in the dark, 

Uncertain of himself and all about; 

For the low branches were as hands thrust out— 

But whether to urge faster, or delay, 

Since they both clutched and pushed, he could not say; 

Nor, so irregular his heart’s wild beat, 

Whether he ran, or dragged his lagging feet! 

When, half a league being over, he was near 

His poor, mean hut, there broke upon his ear— 

As from a child who wakes in dreams of pain, 

And, while its parents listen, sleeps again— 

A cry like Father !/—Whence, and whose, the cry? 

Was it from out the hut, or in the sky? 

What if some robber with the boy had fled? 

What—dreadful thought !—what if the boy were dead? 

He reached the door in haste, and found it barred, 

As when at set of sun he went on guard, 

Shutting the lad in from all nightly harms, 

As safe as in the loving mother arms 

Which could no longer fold him: all was fast,— 

No footstep since his own that night had passed 

Across the threshold—no man had been there; 

"Twas still within, and cold, and dark, and bare ;— 

Bare, but not dark; for, opening now the door, 

The fitful moon, late hidden, out once more 

Thrust its sharp crescent through the starless gloom 

Like a long cimetar, and smote the room 

With pitiless brightness, and himself with dread,— 

Poor, childless man!—for there his child was dead! 

He spake not, wept not, stirred not; one might say, 

Till that first awful moment passed away, 

He was not, but some dead man in his place 

Stood, with a deathless sorrow in its face! 

Then—for a heart so stricken as was his, 

So suddenly set upon by agonies, 
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Must find as sudden a relief, or break— 
He wept a little for his own sad sake, 
' And for the boy that lay there without breath, 
Whom he so freely sacrificed to Death! 
Thereafter kneeling softly by the bed, 
Face buried, and hands wrung above his head, 
He said what prayer came to him; and be sure 
The prayers of all men at such times are pure. 
At last he rose, and lifting to his heart 
Its precious burden—limbs that dropped apart— 
Hands that no longer clasped him—little feet 
That nevermore would run his own to meet,— 
Wrapping his cloak round all with loving care, 
To shield it from the dew and the cold air, 
He staggered slowly out in the black night. 
Nowhere was that strange woman now in sight 
To take the child; but at the palace gate 
The king stood waiting him—reprieved of Fate! 
“What was it, soldier?” “God preserve the King !— 
‘Twas nothing.” “Tell me, quickly.” “A small thing 
Not worth your hearing—In the park I found 
A lonely woman sitting on the ground, 
Wailing her husband, who had done her wrong, 
Whose house she had forsaken—but not long; 
For I made peace between them—dried the tears, 
And added some, I hope, to their now happy years.” 
“What bear you there?” “A child I was to bring”— 
He paused a moment—“It is mine, O king!” 
“T followed, and know all.—So young to die— 
Poor thing!—for me! . . You should be King, not I. 
You shall be my Vizier—shake not your head; 
I swear it shall be so.—Be comforted. 
For this dead child of yours, who met my doom, 
I will have built for him a costly tomb 
Of divers marbles, glorious to behold, 
With many a rich device inlaid of gold, 
Ivory, and precious stones, and thereupon 
Blazoned the name and story of your son, 
And yours,—Vizier,—of whom shall history tell 
That never King but one had such a Sentinel!” 


We 
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SALMON-FISHING ON THE NIPISSIGUIT. 


On one occasion while on the Nipis- 
siguit, as I was sitting under the lee 
of a cedar-bark smudge, enjoying the 
fragrant smoke that drove away the 
mosquitoes, and had just finished the 
recital of a favorite verse, I saw a fish 
break the surface on the opposite side 
of the pool. 

“Bruno,” I said, “ did you see that?” 

“ Yes, sir, I see him very good, Gril- 
80, sir, grilso; saumon no lay dare, wa- 
ter too shallow.” 

My canoeman had scarcely finished 
speaking, when there was another 
break ; a swirl in which a fish showed 
its broad tail as it disappeared. 

“ But you know, Bruno, that salmon 
are apt to lie in shallow water, if it is 
near the head of the pool, when the 
river is as high as it is now; of course, 
when the water falls, they will be found 
lower down where it is deeper.” I re- 
plied thus as I drew the line through 

. the rings of my rod, and began freeing 
it for a cast. 

At that moment Roma Veno, ap- 
proaching from the other side of our 
smudge, said: “ Try him, sir; grilso no 
got tail like dat ; saumon, sir, saumon.” 

I had already taken the hint from the 
fish’s broad caudal. Alternately draw- 
ing an arm’s-length from the reel and 
casting, I had almost covered the place 
where I saw the rise, when a trout seized 
my fly as I was retrieving for another 
cast, and striking short, I snapped my 
tip near the splice. 

“Sacré,” said Bruno, “ dat bad luck. 
Reel him in, reel him in, sir; let Roma 
take him off, while I go for nudder tip.” 
And in a moment he disappeared 
amongst the cedars on his way to our 
shanty. 

With vexation which it was hard to 
repress, I landed a beautiful three-pound 
sea-trout, which, on any stream in the 
“ States,” I would have been a half- 
hour in killing with light tackle, and 


would have considered it a handsome 
prize. 

But Roma taking the hook from its 
mouth, administered a hearty kick, 
sending it some twenty feet inland, 
with “ Aha! you t’ink you saumon, you 
beggar, you; you no rise to fly no 
more,” 

In but a few minutes more than I 
have taken to record this mishap, Bru- 
no, waving tke new tip above his head, 
and bounding from rock to rock, came 
down the hill. It was soon spliced on, 
and in a few minutes more I again han- 
dled my seventeen-foot withe. 

“T *fraid you no reach him; dat very 
long cast,” said Bruno. 

“You shall know; I have see’ Cap- 
tain make longer cast as dat,” replied 
Roma. 

I continued drawing an arm’s-length 
from my reel, and casting alternately, 


’ each throw dropping my “ Silver Gray” 


three feet nearer the fatal spot. When 
I covered the place, some twenty-five 
yards off, my fly falling lightly and tak- 
ing the drift of the current, there was 
a bulge, an upheaval of the surface. I 
did not see the fish, but my rod bent, 
and there was a heavy strain on my line 
as the salmon went down. 

“Ugh!” grunted Roma. “ You got 
him now, fast as a steeple-church. Ha, 
ha! no grilso; saumon, sir, big saumon.” 

The fish treated me with perfect in- 
difference, as if aware of the ten feet of 
single gut that tapered the end of my 
casting-line, and moved off sturdily, but 
slowly, towards the deeper water. But 
gradually “realizing” that there was 
something wrong with a hook in its 
snout, and a certain tension bearing on 
it, it became uneasy, but showed no 
fight. 

“ Very lazy fish,” I said. 

“You know better after ’while; hard 
for him know he danger yet,” replied. 
Bruno. 
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The salmon gradually increased its 
speed, and then in a bold run of forty 
yards sought the foot of the terrible 
rapid that came pouring in at the head 
of the pool. Presenting the butt of my 
rod towards the fish, and bringing the 
point well back over my shoulder, I 
turned her. She came diagonally down- 
stream towards me asI ran backward, 
reeling in and regaining most of my 
line. 

“Give when you must, and take when 
you can; still this is a dull fish,” I 
thought. 

“Lazy saumon,” muttered Roma; 
“ maybe Monsieur kill him in dis pool.” 

“He wake up bime-by,” replied 
Bruno. Then my old reel discoursed 
music that reminded me of a rattle- 
snake, and three feet of molten silver 
shot above the surface, and. glimmered 
for an instant in the rays of the morn- 
ing sun. Then there was a lull, then a 
circuitous run, and another leap, and 
she turned her nose down-stream. 
“Canoe!” exclaimed Bruno, shaking 
his paddle above his head excitedly, and 
beckoning to his companion. Keeping 
the point of my rod well up, and a taut 
line, I stepped into the canoe, steadied 
by Bruno’s arm. We pushed rapidly 
out from the shore, the fish by this time 
having run out two thirds of my line, 
when she stopped in the eddy of a 
boulder. 

“ Arréte,” said Bruno; and Roma, 
who stood in the bow, snubbed the 
headway of our birch stoutly with his 
setting-pole. Then, as we approached 
her, I reeled in half the line she had 
taken, when she started again. “ La, 
la! avante! Him sure to go over de 
pitch,” cried Bruno. 

“ Au terre?” asked Roma, hesitating 
“to Shoot the rapid. \ 

“Bah! no, no, au large,” responded 
Bruno. Then turning to me, “No time 
for de shore-channel; have to run de 
pitch. Down on your knee, sir, and 
brace youse’f hard ’gin de mid strip ;” 
and with one vigorous sweep of his 
paddle, he sent our bark into the main 
channel. Roma dropping his pole, and 
seizing his paddle, kneeled in the 
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bow, and both paddled with all their 
might. 

With a wild whoop, we ran the pitch. 
The flight of our canoe was like that of 
an arrow; the gray rocks seeming to 
pass like phantoms up-stream as we 
shot past. The stem of our birch part- 
ed the troubled waves below, and a del- 
uge of spray came over us. 

The men shook themselves like a pair 
of Newfoundland dogs, as I reeled up 
the slack of my line. Finding the fish 
still fast, I landed on the ledge of rock 
that formed one shoulder of the pitch. 

“ We will fight it out here, my lady,” 
I said, as I forced her into the eddy. 
She came reluctantly, with much des- 
perate shaking and sawing of her head, 
and astubborn disposition tosulk. But ° 
I kept her moving; and after a few 
runs, each showing that her pluck was 
gone and her strength declining, I saw 
her dark-blue back and silver sides. In 
a few minutes I drew her into a little 
cove. Bruno’s gaff went hook-deep into 
her side, and she was landed on the 
rocks after a contest of nearly an hour. 
The spring-balance was produced from 
my satchel, the hook inserted in her 
snout, and down went the index, mark- 
ing twenty-nine pounds,—a fresh-run 
fish, measuring three feet four inches. 

This, with the exception of the un- 
common size of the fish for the Nipis- 
siguit, and running the pitch at that 
stage of water, had been a matter of 
daily occurrence for more than a week. 
I had hooked this fish in the “Big 
pool,” and had landed a brace of twelve- 
pounders at the “ Middle Pool” as I 
came down. These we picked up as we 
went up the river. Icast a longing look 
at the “‘ Flat Rock Pool” on our way to 
our shanty, but the water was too wild 
for that cast; so I toiled up the hill 
with a merry heart and a stout appetite. 

In front are the Papineau, or, as the 
inhabitants call them, the “ Pabineau ” 
Falls. We are seven miles from Bath- 
urst, where I bought my stores and em- 
barked with these same canoemen who 
had served me several summers before. 
With an “old chum” in Philadelphia I 
own one third of the rod-fishing on this 
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river. He was detained at home, and 
my friend Walter, who came with me 
from New York, “satisfied the senti- 
ment” by killing a score or so of sal- 
mon, and left me a week ago. 

“ How did I get here?” 

Why, of course, I came frum Boston 
by steamer to St. John, where Walter 
and I spent a few days with my old fish- 
ing-companion, Nicholson, who, I am 
happy to say, will join me at the Grand 
Falls, fifteen miles above, in the course 
of a week or ten days, From St. John 
we came to Shediac by the Intercolonial 
Railroad. Every thing of that sort, in- 
cluding stage-lines and taverns, are “ in- 
tercolonial ” or “ international” in this 
Province of New Brunswick. Then we 
came leisurely by stage and private ex- 
press along through Chatham, crossed 
the Miramichi and stopped at Mrs. Har- 
ris’, the half-way house on the road to 
Bathurst, where we stayed a day and 
went trout-fishing. I must tell you 
about it. 

It was an hour by sun when we got 
there. The little river—I mean the 
Tabasintac—was in good flow. Walter 
could not wait until next morning, but 
must take a few casts. So with bloody 
intent he put up his rod, tied on his 
casting-line, and selected for his whip a 
brace of bright-red hackles, while I 
kept off the mosquitoes and blackflies. 
Then anointing his face and hands with 
a little tar, diluted with sweet oil, he 
made “a bee-line” for the upper end of 
the meadow, a hundred yards off. I 
knew what was coming next day, so I 
did not put up my rod, but followed 
after to string his fish. At his first cast 
he hooked a brace of trout, and by sup- 
per-time he had caught a string of them 
as long as his leg—small, however, not 
averaging over a foot long. 

The following morning we embarked 
on a craft which is a “ peculiar institu- 
tion” in New Brunswick—a large dug- 
out canoe, the motive power a pair of 
good horses. It was driven by young 
Harris; so, floating smoothly through 
pools, rumbling over cobble-stones and 
grating our Argo’s bottom on pebbly 

shallows, in about two hours we made 
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the mouth of the Escadillac, which 
joins the Tabasintac seven miles below. 
I can assure you there was havoc amongst 
the “finians.” Under a bright midday 
sun we killed trout “ad nauseam.” It 
ceased to be sport. 

“ Walter,” I said, as we travelled back 
in this delightful conveyance, “do me 
a@ sum in cubic measure.” I took the 
length and breadth, of the bunk into 
which we had thrown our fish, and then 
measured the depth to which we had 
filled it. If I studied Pike’s old arith- 
metic to any purpose when I was a boy, 
and 21.502 cubic inches—as old Hutton 
has it—is a Winchester bushel, we had 
something over five bushels of bright 
sea-trout. We did not count them all, 
but threw into a pile a hundred, the 
smallest of which weighed two pounds. 
Many of them weighed four pounds, 
although young Harris regretted that 
there were no “large ones” in the pool 
at the time. We would have ceased 
this murder sooner, but Harris per- 
suaded us to keep on fishing a while 
longer, as it would save him the trouble 
of coming down to drag the pool with 
his net, which he did occasionally 
through the summer to get trout to salt 
down. An ordinary trout casting-line 
was of no use, especially when fishing 
with two flies; for, getting a dead 
pull against each other, one or both fish 
would break loose and carry off part of 
the leader or a gut-length. So we used 
a salmon casting-line and a salmon fly ; 
generally an old worn-out one left from 
a previous summer. As long as there 
was feather or dubbing left on the hook 
they would seize it. Spirit of Father 
Isaac! absolve me! I will sin no 
more in this way. Better wade Broad- 
head’s creek till noon, and have barely 
as many “speckled ” in the bottom of 
my creel as will make a roast for din- 
ner, than perpetrate an enormity of this 
kind. 

But come, take a view of my camp, 
here on this broad, flat mass of granite 
which fronts these Pabineau Falls, 
whose troubled waters have sung that 
same hoarse song for ages. This is our 
shanty. Some of those rascally vandals 
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of Ferguson who were clearing the jam 
of logs here in the gorge last Spring, 
stabled their mules in our old log hut, 
and knocked off some of the slabs on 
the roof, to pitch in their hay from 
above. But you see my boys have 
patched it with spruce and birch bark, 
and now it is as tight as a kettle. You 
will observe we have new benches and 
tables, which they rived from one of 
Ferguson’s logs; and that my camp- 
keeper has laid a slab edgewise and 
piled dirt against the log chimney out- 
side where that hole is burnt in it ; and 
now it does not smoke any worse than it 
did last summer. When the emanations 
of that splendid fireplace are beyond 
endurance, I go to my tent, which you 
observe is pitched on that little grass 
sward, and drawing my mosquito net, 
read and tie flies during the heat of the 
day ; leaving the threescore of kipper- 
ed salmon, which you see slatted and 
hanging by cedar-bark strings from the 
rafters, to receive the undivided benefit 
of the smoke; that is, when my men 
decline participating in such benefit by 
sitting out-of-doors. When there is no 
cooking going on, we make a smudge 
outside before the door, and then it is 
bearable inside. This ig our dining- 
room, kitchen, workshop, storehouse, 
and the men’s dormitory, when the 
smoke or the mosquitoes will allow 
them to sleep; for at night, when the 
smoke is out these pests are in. 

Maybe you may not like this kind of 
life—a little rugged, perhaps. But 
there is Dashwood, of Her Majesty’s 
Fusileers, says he doesn’t care much 
for salmon-fishing in Scotland or Ire- 
land, where there is a water-bailiff 
every hundred yards along the river, 
and where cockney anglers eat their 
plum-pudding and drink their port in 
sumptuous fishing-lodges, He laughed 
when I asked him about the fishing on 
the Galway, and told me he had hooked 
and killed salmon on that river from a 
wharf with a warehouse alongside. He 
says he likes this “ happy-go-lucky ” 
way of sporting—plenty of “ hopen au.” 
A very good type of a Saxon is that 
athletic little Captain Dashwood. When 
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he fishes this river he has only one canoe- 
man; Le takes the bow of the canoc 
himself. When he goes to the lake at 
the head of the river for moose and car- 
raboo, and his Indian gets unruly or 
obstinate, by way of moral suasion he 
“punches his head ” to make him tracta- 
ble. 

As we have fortified our inner works, 
let us light our pipes and take a walk. 
The scene before us—save the green 
trees and the blue sky—is a record of 
violence—of a long-continued conflict 
of the elements. See how the contrac- 
tion of this little ball on which we live, 
as it cooled, opened fissures in the hard 
granite, which extends northeast and 
southwest for hundreds of miles. Wher- 
ever the river crosses its course it crops 
out. Here you observe we are on a 
slope of this primitive rock, and the 
river at one time descended it in a 
broad, smooth shallow. But finding 
these fissures in some places close to- 
gether and extending along its course, 
it called to its aid the disintegrating 
frost, its Spring freshets, and masses of 
floating ice; and so has worn that 
rough, turbulent channel. By such 
agents, masses of granite, some of them 
large enough to load a good-sized 
schooner, have been torn from the gorge, | 
and strewn along the river for miles be- 
low. You observe where the river comes 
with such a din over that fall into the 
head of Flat-rock Pool; there it is not 
wider than the length of my salmon- 
rod. I have seen salmon jump that fall 
in cloudy weather at this stage of water. 
All that go up the river, and they are 
tons upon tons,* leap that narrow cata- 
ract. 

Let us take our course down the river 
along the path that leads through that 
grove of tall spindling yellow pines, 
where there is such a commotion amongst 
the crows,—we cannot hear their crowing 





* The number of salmon taken in the bay and 
estuary of this river, between the Ist of June 
and the Ist of August, 1869, was about 27,500; at 
an average of 10 Ibs. to the fish, this would be 275,- 
000 Ibs., or 187 tons, 10 cwt., or 1,375 barrels. There 
were about 600 salmon taken above tide with the 
fly, to say nothing of grilso ; i. e., young salmon of 
8 or 4 pounds 
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from here on account of the noise of 
the water. Every summer they colo- 
nize there for a time to build their nests 
and rear their young. I see Bruno 
there at the pool where I hooked my 
big fish this morning; we will take a 
canoe and cross the still part of it to 
the portage. There is, necessarily, a 
portage here, or a “carry,” as you 
would say in the Adirondacks ; for the 
river here, in its saults and cataracts, 
falls about eighty feet in a distance of 
three hundred yards. Now you can look 
up the gorge—softly there, Bruno, hold 
out your paddle and rescue that little 
red squirrel—so. Poor little fellow; the 
current, even here, is too strong for him 
in so long a passage; but they will at- 
tempt it at the risk of their lives, The 
“ grand passion” impels them, and the 
Hellespont could not restrain them at 
this season of the year. They breed in 
communities here as the crows do. There 
is a little island with a stunted growth 
of trees on it, just across the little back 
channel above our camp, where they 
collect every summer. There is a great 
chattering there later in the season, 
when their fuzzy little babies come. 
See how he suns himself on the blade 
of that paddle. Now he is as good as 
new: over he goes and makes toward 
land without even shaking a “ thankee” 
to us for giving him a free passage. 

You ask if there is no fishing be- 
tween this and Bathurst? Lots of it. 
The tide flows three miles above the vil- 
lage to the foot of the “ Rough Waters.” 
The salmon-pools extend thence for a 
mile or more up along the river. First 
comes the Gravel Pool, then, in succes- 
sion, the Grand Chain Pool, the Rolls, 
Camp Pool, Willis’ Pitch, Miller’s Pitch, 
the Long Hole, Buchet’s Falls, Procter’s 
Rock, and a dozen others that I know, 
but cannot now recall their names. Mr, 
Spurr fished the Rough Waters last sum- 
mer, as early as the 20th of June, and 
had good sport. Between thisand Rough 
Waters there is a station called Round 
Rock, where there are a half-dozen good 
casts. 

But who comes here, pushing through 
Big Pool, right over the lay of the sal- 
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mon? I amafraid it will spoil my after- 
noon’s fishing there. As they must 
make the portage here, I will see who 
they are. Travellers are so few and far 
between on the river at this season, that 
we claim it as a right to know where 
they are going, and what for. 

“ Who are they, Bruno?” 

“Tndians, sir, goin’ spear salmon 
above. I see de jaws of he spear stick- 
in’ out de top of he bag.” 

“Indians? Why, one of them has a 
red head!” 

“Tndian, sir, for all dat; he live on de 
island in de bay dare long wid Prisque. 
He cull himse’f Indian, anyhow. May- 
be he half Indian.” 

“ And maybe the other half mission- 
ary ; I wish we could catch them spear- 
ing.” 

“Too smart for dat, sir; dey go down 
before mornin’, and have twenty, thirty 
saumon sell to de sousery man in de 
harbor.” 

It is not lawful to spear salmon above 
tide-water ; and though not sportsman- 
like, I witnessed it once for the novelty 
of the thing. It is a grand night-scene 
to see a stalwart fellow in the bow of 
his canoe, the glare of his flambeau 
lighting up his bronzed features as he 
poises his spear in the attitude of strik- 
ing,—very different from the pictures 
we sometimes see of it in our illustrated 
periodicals. I have one before me now, 
showing what conception an, author or 
artist sometimes forms of a thing he has 
never seen. It has in the foreground a 
canoe, with a fire on the bottom, in the 
middle, and a nude Indian standing up 
on a level with the gunwale in front of 
it, in the attitude of spearing a salmon, 
which, from his relative position to the 
fire, he cannot see. As I look at this 
picture of “Salmon-Spearing in Ore- 
gon,” I cannot help but exclaim, Fool- 
ish Indian! Do you suppose that you 
are in the torrid zone, that you go thus 
unattired like an Adamite? Why come 
naked and shivering out into the night- 
air of the frigid North? No leggins or 
ragged trowsers, no blanket or old coat 
to warm your poor carcass. Get down 
from your elevated position, and put 
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out that fire before it burns a hole in 
the bottom or sides of your canoe. You 
have no more appreciation of where you 
are, or what you are trying to do, than 
an editor of a New York weekly. Old 
Prisque, the chief of the fellows who 
have just passed up the river, would 
drive you from his huts as drunk or 
crazy for behaving thus. Go now, you 
unsagacious savage, and cut a stick as 
thick as your ankle and as long as your- 
self. Split one end and drive in a small 
flat stone to keep it open, and light your 
birch-bark or pine flambeau, and stick 
it in the cleft. Then stand on the bow, 
brace your knees against the gunwale, 
and “step” the stick that it may pro- 
ject out beyond the stem of your canoe 
like a bowsprit. With the torch thus, 
you can see ahead and on either side, 
and will not stand in your own light, or 
cast your shadow ahead, scaring the sal- 
mon, but you can see them when they 
don’t see you. So poling along gently, 
with the butt of your spear-handle or 
your companion in the stern paddling 
noiselessly, you will come warily upon 
them, and can strike one when you see 
it. 

“Tet us push back over the river 
again, Bruno. But stop here in the 
middle.” As TI look up the gorge I see 
the only cast on the left side. It is 
there where you clamber down two 
precipices, each as high as my head; 
and where, if one hooks a fish, he has 
to clamber back and fight him from the 
high bank. It is a good pool at high 
water, however. A few days ago,I had 
a desperate fight with a seventeen- 
pounder I hooked there. He ran me 
down along the edge of that high cliff, 
where, if I had made a false step, I 
would have gone headlong into the 
river or on the rock thirty feet below. 
After a stubborn contest, he stuck his 
nose against the rock at the head of 
that rapid—you can see it from here. 
I thought he was off and had left my 
hook fast. But the boys ran down to 
the landing we have just left for their 
birch, and by tremendous efforts pushed 
up where likely canoe never was before. 
Finding the fish still on, they gave him 
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a start, and we only gaffed him after we 
got to the landing a hundred yards be- 
low. 

A favorite old camp is Grand Falls, 
where my tent is now pitched. Those 
who travel the river to or from the lum- 
ber regions above make it an object to 
stop here all night when they make the 
portage of the Falls. The toiling canoe- 
men, as they pole their bark laden with 
the angler and his outfit against the 
stubborn stream, look to it as a haven 
of rest. It is the angler’s paradise, and 
many pleasant days have been passed 
here by jolly brethren of the rod, who 
have travelled far by land, or crossed 
the Atlantic to fish at the far-famed 
“Grand Falls.” I have pleasant memo- 
ries of this old camp,—the bright rush- 
ing river below, and the hill rising be- 
hind covered with luscious berries ; the 
songs and stories of the simple canoe- 
men; the oozy meadow with its wild 
shrubbery, where choirs of song-birds 
rouse the angler from his early morning 
slumber, that he may souse his head in 
the cold brook and prepare for his day’s 
sport. I have lit my pipe at the camp- 
fire here at sunrise and killed a brace of 
twelve-pounders at Rock Pool before I 
knocked the ashes out. 

The pools in succession, beginning 
above, are Fall’s Pool, Hagerty’s Pool, 
Camp Pool, Rock Pool, Cooper’s Point, 
the Unlucky, and many more below the 
basin. By walking ten steps from our 
bark-shanty one can look down, when 
the water is clear, and count every fish 
in Camp Pool. The grilso can even be 
distinguished from the larger salmon. 
When anglers are here in company, it is 
nothing uncommon for one of them, 
from the point just mentioned, to see 
his chum hook and play a salmon in 
Camp Pool. It is an interesting exhi- 
bition. The height above and the great 
angle at which he looks down enables 
the observer to see the fish rise and take 
the fly. The whole contest,—the runs, 
jumps, sulks, and finally bringing the 
fish to gaff,—are as plainly visible as if 
the fight was on land. ' 

I had been here four or five days 
without much fishing. The continued 
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heavy rain kept the river too high, al- 
though I killed a fish daily close in- 
shore at the landing on the opposite 
side above Cooper’s Point. 

_About the expiration of the time just 
mentioned, an incident occurred, which, 
strange to say, caused the abandonment 
of this fine old camp, and established a 
new one at the head of the basin a half- 
mile below. To the annoyance of an- 
glers, the basin had been subjected 
every summer to more or less night- 
poaching. Old Prisque’s Indians would 
come up from their island in the bay 
and spear it; and net-fishers from Mid- 
dle River, some eight miles to the east, 
and from the northwest branch of the 
Miramichi to the west, would in the 
darkness sweep the “ jaws” of this fine 
sheet of water; or setting their net, 
would drive them into its meshes. 
When infrequent visitors, therefore, 
would visit our camp or loiter around, 
if the explanation as to the nature of 
their business was questionable, we 
were apt to suspect that they were go- 
ing to poach the basin. Bruno had met 
two stalwart fellows in the rough timber 
road a hundred rods back of the camp, 
and another came to our shanty one day, 
and asked such questions and gave such 
replies to our queries as induced us to 
conclude that they intended to net the 
basin that night. So we determined to 
watch and prevent it. Accordingly at 
dusk, leaving Peter to keep camp, I 
took the other men, and we paddled 
softly down the river. All the firearms 
we had was Roma’s cheap single-barrel- 
ed gun,—a very inefficient weapon—and 
the law on our side, with which to en- 
counter the poachers: we did not know 
how many there were. 

We took our position close in-shore, 
under the shadow of a precipitous rock, 
opposite a pebbly beach, where they 
must necessarily land to prepare their 
net, if they came. We were careful to 
avoid any bumping of the canoe or 
other noise; our words were few, and 
only in whispers. We waited an hour, 
and thought of giving up our vigils, 
when Roma inquired in an undertone, 

“ Hear dat?” 
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“No,” I replied; for to my ears no 
sound broke the deep stillness. 

“ Hish,” said Bruno, after a lapse of a 
few minutes, “ hear ’em ag’in?” Then 
a low whistle from far down the east 
side of the basin was borne on the 
night-breeze. 

In a few minutes more we heard a 
sound as if of muffled oars, which grew 
distinct as they approached. In ten or 
fifteen minutes they landed some eighty 
yards from us on the opposite shore, 
and after waiting a short time, struck a 
light and built a fire. They threw on 
some light stuff, and Roma counted five, 
six, eight burly figures, as they passed 
between ourselves and the bright blaze. 
Growing more confident they talk aloud, 
and from their brogue they were of the 
“Emerald Isle,” or were provincial Irish, 

What could we do,—a rather short- 
‘winded old man, stiff in the knees, who 
had “lost his figure,” and two timid 
French “Blue Noses,”—against such 
odds? It was ludicrous, though serious 
to think it. -I did not give up my pur- 
pose, however, but resolved to put on a 
bold front and speak as “ one in author- 
ity.” They cut their light billets to 
buoy up the cork-line of their net, and 
after other preliminaries, got it into the 
stern of their skiff, and stretched it 
across the entrance to the basin. Then 
going below in their boat, they beat the 
water to drive the salmon into the fatal 
meshes. Presently Roma said he heard 
the salmon striking the net, and I could 
stand it no longer. 

“ Softly, boys, we will get close along- 
side,” I said, cocking the gun, as we 
paddled silently from our hiding-place 
towards them. When we got within ten 
or fifteen yards, Roma, in his excite- 
ment, addressed Bruno audibly in his 
provincial idiom. 

“Who the devil’s that talking 
French?” exclaimed Redding, the lead- 
er, and then there was a dead silence. 

“That will do, my good fellows,” I 
said. “You have gone farenough. Now 
I want you to go, and’ go —— quick. 
I have something: here that is good for 
four or five of your number, at any rate, 
if you do not.” 
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There was a commotion, and a con- 

fusion of voices amongst them. At 
length Redding (the man who had vis- 
ited our camp) was heard: “In with 
the net! haul it ashore! Douce that 
fire.” His orders were obeyed instantly. 
There was a lively, bustling time. Ina 
few minutes the net was in the boat, 
and they were pulling, “as if the old 
Harry had kicked thent,” down the 
basin. One unlucky fellow was some- 
how left behind. He hallooed to them 
and cursed and swore “some.” But 
there was no waiting. He was told, as 
they went off, to run down the shore a 
half-mile and they would take him in. 
But his progress was soon barred by a 
perpendicular bluff on one side and the 
wwater—he did not know how deep—on 
the other. Then there was more curs- 
ing and loud hallooing to his compan- 
ions; but after a while it ceased. So 
also did the sound of the deftly-plied 
oars gradually die away in the distance. 
We had drawn a long breath on their 
departure ; and Bruno, whose voice was 
quavering a few minutes before, now 
broke into a loud laugh, as he slapped 
Roma on the back with his paddle, say- 
ing, “Did you hear de Captain cuss ? 
dat make’em go so quick. Oh, Captain, 
I tought you was Sunday-man. I 
know some mans fish Sundays never 
cuss savage like you did dat time. I 
never hear you say sich ting before, 
Captain.” 

I tried to explain to Bruno that my 
“cussing ” was with the same intent as 
intimating that I held a “ six-shooter” 
in my hand, and that it was as harmless 
and at the same time, perhaps, more 
efficacious than Roma’s four-dollar gun. 
The poachers could have ducked us in 
the basin and continued fishing, if they 
had chosen to do so. But they did not 
know but what Hickson, the fish-war- 
den, and a posse was at hand. And as 
we had the law on our side, and three 
of them at least could be identified, 
they substituted discretion for resist- 
ance, and “ vacated.” 

In the morning I decided to do what 
had been talked of for many years—to 
establish a camp at the “ Jaws” for the 
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protection of the basin. So we moved 
down tent, bag, and baggage; teapot, 
oven, and kettle. The water being still 
too high for good fishing, we devoted 
two days to making a new camp, locat- 
ing it on a bluff that went sheer down 
fifty feet to the water. We trimmed out 
the undergrowth, lopped off the lower 
branches of the young spruces to admit 
of a free circulation of air, and cleaned 
up a good space where tents could be 
pitched. I named the camp after a 
dear Irish lady, who once spent a week 
with her husband and myself on the 
river—“ Camp Olivia.” Then the water 
began falling, and, as a matter-of-course, 
the salmon commenced rising. “ ’Twere 
vain to tell” of the many stubborn con- 
tests I had with the fresh-run fish that 
had come up on the rise of the river. 
For three days I had “sport galore ;” on 
the last I entered ten fish on my score, 
whose aggregate weight was a hundred 
and twenty-one pounds. I took them 
mostly at Cooper's Point. It was a 
dark day, with a chilly, spitting rain ; 
so the fish,-which lay close into the 
Point, not being disturbed by my pres- 
ence or movements, took my bright 
orange fly almost at the end of my rod. 
I was wet, cold, and tired, when I re- 
turned to camp that evening. After 
putting on a dry coat and eating a 
hearty supper, I was laying on the fir- 
boughs listening to Roma’s fiddle, when, 
rising to light my pipe, I looked toward 
the landing and saw the bright glare of 
aflambeau. It soon approached along 
the path, and I heard a cheery voice, as 
it came, singing, 
*¢ Oh, love is the soul of the nate Irishman ; 
He loves all that is lovely, loves all that he can. 
With his sprig of shillalah and shamrock so 
green—" 
And then Nick, for whom I had been 
waiting so long, came through the 
bushes and slapped me on the shoulder. 
There was short greeting, and then an 
exclamation, “ Don’t you see I have a 
mouth in my face? Put on your tea- 
kettle. Divil the morsel but the stem of 
my pipe has passed my lips since one 
o’clock, when I dined at Mid Landing. 
There was a beast of a salmon, too, that 








played me an hour and ran down the 
_ Big Chain. Then I killed another, and 

fished on until neither I nor the fish 
could see the fly. So you see I am be- 
lated and hungry.” 

We soon had the potatoes boiling, the 
tea-kettle sputtering, and a salmon steak 
between the wires of the broiler before 
the fire. While Peter was getting sup- 
per ready, the other boys were bringing 
up Nick’s luggage, and returning with 
their last load, Ned Veno laid before us 
three handsome salmon, weighing re- 
spectively eleven, fourteen, and eighteen 
pounds; it was the largest fish that had 
gone over the Big Chain. On his way 
up Nick spent a few days with Mr. 
Spurr, who had exchanged stations 
with me, going down to Pabineau on 
the day I came up to Grand Falls. 
They both had good sport at Pabineau, 
as the easterly winds and the freshet 
had brought in a new school of salmon, 
and with them a great many grilso. 
The water had fallen sufficiently to put 
the Flat Reck Pool in splendid condi- 
tion. It was full of fish, and one morn- 
ing there, before noon, Nick killed nine- 
teen salmon and grilso. 

“Cork or Denville?” asked Nick, 
when we had finished our pipes after 
supper. “Iam as thirsty as a sirocco. 
Cork,” he continued, “is the king of 
all whiskies. I know the old caubeen 
on the River Lee, where it is made, and 
Cork it shall be. Stir up the fire, Peter, 
and iet us hear the music of the kettle, 
and then bring us the ‘ groceries,’ ” 

Nick’s men—Ned and Francis Veno 
—had a tough time of it pushing up in 
the drizzling rain; so he ordered one 
of them to get a bottle of whisky from 
out of the straw-packed box to warm 
the “inner man” of all of our five re- 
tainers. We had a jolly time that even- 
ing; I recounted my adventures with 
the poachers; Bruno and Roma told 
the same story to the new-comers, not 
forgetting, of course, to give due im- 
portance to the “Captain’s cussing.” 
As the evening wore away, and the 
whisky had its wonted influence, bear 
stories and other stories were told all 
around, At length Nick called to his 
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man, “Give a song, Ned; give us 
‘Whisky in the Jug.’ That’s a song 
that has made more highwaymen than 
all the stories about Dick Turpin.” 

Ned cleared his throat, and asking us 
to join in the chorus, sang in a full, 
musical voice : 


WHISKY IN THE JUG, 


Iam a roving fellow, that never could be daunted, 
Sometimes I had money, and sometimes it I wanted ; 
But roving for pleasure it always was my folly, 
Till I fell in love with you, my charming Molly. 
Musha whack fa rowdy dow, 
Whack row for raddy O. 
There's whisky in the jug. 


As I walked out one morning down by the Wick- 
low Mountain, 

I met with Colonel Pepper, and his money he 
was counting. 

First I drew my broadsword, and then I drew 
my weeper, 

Stand and deliver, for I am the bould deceiver. 

Musha whack fa rowdy dow, &c. 


I got a handsome penny, and I put itin my pocket; 
I put it in my pocket, and I took it home to Molly. 
I tould how I got it, and sbe swore she'd ne’er 
decave me ; ; 
But the Deevel in the weemen, for they niver can 
be aisy. 
Musha whack fa rowdy dow, &c. 


I went to Molly's chamber all for to take a slumber, 
All for to take a slumber. I thought that no harm; 
But she drew my loaded pistols, and she filled them 
up with water, 
And prisoner I was taken like a lamb led to 
slaughter. 
Musha whack fa rowdy cow, &c, 


’Twas early in the morning, between six and siver, 
I found I was surrounded by the bould Captain 
Irvin. 
I flew to my pistols, and I found I was mistaken, 
For they were filled with water, and pris’ner I was 
taken. 
Musha whack fa rowdy dow, &c. 


I have three brothers, and they are in the army; 

There two of them at Cork and the other at 
Killarney. 

And if I had them with me, I would be both gay 
and jolly, 

For I'd rather have them here with me than you 
false-hearted Molly. > 

Musha whack fa rowdy dow, &c. 


They took me to the kitchen, when the roll was 


a-calling, 
And then into a room where the turnkey was 


a-bawling. 
‘With my metal ball I knocked the sentry down, 
And made my escape to sweet Philip’s town. 
Musha whack fa rowdy dow, &c. 


O Willie, dearest Willie, you are a gallant soldier, 
You carry your firclock all on your left shoulder, 
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And if you meet a gintleman, you'll surely make 
him tremble ; 
With your whustle to your mouth, your party you'll 
assemble, 
Musha whack fa rowdy dow, &c. 


I had heard Ned sing this song fre- 
quently, Although a provincial French- 
man, he had picked up a good many 
Irish songs in the winter in timber 
camps, and rendered them with true 
Milesian brogue. He sang another of 
his favorites, observing before he com- 
menced, “ Big Irishman was going to 
whip me once for singing this song.” 
It is called, 


THE IRISH RECRUIT. 


It is nine years ago since I digged the land, 
With my brogues on my feet and my spade in my 
hand; 

And I said to myself, it's a pity to see 

Such a broth of a boy digging turf on the lea. 
Sing Teddy I-a, 
Its whack for my loural, 
Sing Teddy I-a. 


So I buttered my brogues and I shook hand wid 
my e, 
To the town I did go like d dashing young blade. 


I met with a sergeant, I ax’d for to list, 
* By the great Gramagee give us hould of your fist. 
Sing Teddy I-a, &c. 


The first place they sent me "twas on tothe sea, 
On board of a ship that they called “‘ man-o’-wee.” 
Three sticks in the middle all covered with sheets, 
And she walked through the water widout any 
feets. 
Sing Teddy I-a, &. 


The first thing they give me it was a red coat, 
Wid a stiff piece of ledder to stick under my throat. 
The next thing they give me, I ax'd what was that, 
And sure it’s a cock-cade to stick in your hat. 

Sing Teddy I-a, &c. 


The next thing they give me it was a great gun, 

Right under the trigger I placed my right thumb. 

First it made fire and then it made smoke, 

And it give to my shouldther the divil’s own poke. 
Sing Teddy I-a, &c, 
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O Captain, indeed, you're a terrible man, 

To put such a dangerous thing in my hand. 

O give me a straw-een, and help me to tie her, 

For I think she’s the divil, see how she spits fire. 
Sing Teddy I-a, &c. 


The next thing they gave me it was a gray horse, 

With saddle and bridle—my two legs across. 

I gave to my steed a touch of the steel, 

By the great Gramagree, I am off to the field. 
Sing Teddy I-a, &c. 


I am off to the battle of Bally na Hinch, 

Where the fire was so thick there was no room to 
flinch. 

Where the smoke was so thick and the fire was so 
hot, 

Sure myself wouldn’t shoot for fear I'd get shot. 

Sing Teddy I-a, &c. 

Up steps a Captain, a man of great fame, 

Says he, “Tell your nation, your fam’ly, your 
name.” 

Sure I told you before, and I tell again, 

That my father and mother were both Irishmen. 

Sing Teddy I-a, &c. 


There was a big ship, and was bound for the east, 
So I gathered my duds, I slyly made haste, 
I served nine years—thank God it’s not ten— 
And I’ll back to ould Ireland dig praties again. 
; Sing Teddy I-a, 
Its whack for my ioural, 
Sing Teddy I-a. 
Certain old songs come down to us 
only by tradition, and are mostly con- 
firmed to a certain class. I think it 
quite likely that ‘“‘ Whisky in the Jug” 
was never printed. I have never seen 
the “Irish Recruit” in print. I have 
introduced them here as curiosities to 
cultivated musicians. I wrote them 
both down as Ned Veno sung them to 
me on the river a day or two after the 
evening just mentioned. Nick and I 
have sung them since with our legs 
under his mahogany. Nick sang the 
“ Cruiskeen Lawn,” and then we turned 
in on our buffalo-robes, thrown over the 


fragrant fir-sprigs. 
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In the modest apartments at the cor- 
ner of Broadway and Liberty-street, up 
seventy-cight stairs, actual count, one 
will find at almost. any hour of the day 
or night a dozen of men writing away 
as though for dear life. They do not 
write with pens and pencils, and on 
ordinary paper, as ordinary men do, but 
with styles made of carnelian and agate, 
and on the finest kind of tissue-paper. 
Nor are they satisfied to make one copy* 
at a time; such contortion of counte- 
nance, rolling of tongue, and jerking of 
head, guarantee no less than a score, 
whereof the last evidently must go 
right down through the top of the 
desk. This is a veritable curiosity- 
shop, in more senses than one. It is 
the headquarters of the Associated 
Press—the birthplace of that subtle, 
indescribable something we enjoy new 
every morning and fresh every evening, 
which is commonly called “the news.” 
Its works go forth every day to the ex- 
tremities of the earth, and millions of 
people are interested in them; yet itself 
is scarcely known except by name, and 
to the outside world the little poste-haste 
and romage before us are a perpetual 
enigma and stumbling-block. Daily 
newspapers, printed in the United 
States, have been sent to this very office 
with “Please exchange” deliberately 
written across their wrappers; and en- 
terprising business-men, native and to 
the manner born, have forwarded ad- 
vertisements with the request to “ Please 
have inserted in the Associated Press, 
and send bill.” 

But before looking in on the central 
office, it may be well to glance a mo- 
ment at the nature, object, and extent 
of the Associated Press. As its name 
implies, it is a union of certain journals’ 
brought about to cheapen news by 
making one despatch serve them all. 
The scope of this union is the collec- 


tion of telegrams from all points, and 
of marine intelligence in New York 
harbor. All other fields of journalism 
are left to individual enterprise, and for 
any other than these two objects there 
is no Associated Press, These papers 
are the Tribune, the Times, the Herald, 
the World, the Sun, the Journal of Com- 
merce, and the Hupress, of the city of 
New York. But their news is not con- 
fined tothem. By bearing an equitable 
share of the expense of gathering the 
despatches, two hundred papers of the 
United States and Canada have become 
members of the union, to all intents and 
purposes, whereby the news is published 
every day, almost word for word, from 
Newfoundland to California simultane- 
ously. 

The Associated Press has an army of 
correspondents, called local agents, scat- 
tered all over the civilized world. In 
thinly-settled districts, where news is 
likely to be too scarce to warrant the 
appointment of regular agents by spe- 
cial contract, the telegraph company, 
which is alike interested in the forward- 
ing of despatches, takes upon itself the 
service by making its operators ex officio 
agents of the Associated Press. By 
such economical means the whole field 
of operations, coextensive with the tele- 
graphic system, has been covered effect- 
ively with no less than fifteen thousand 
intelligent news reporters. All des- 
patches from the local agents are sent 
directly to the headquarters at New 
York, where they are corrected and re- 
produced by a process of manifold 
writing, and the copies distributed to 
the several newspapers. The services 
of the telegraph are then required again 
—this time to scatter the news already 
collected, to all points of the compass 
and the farthest ends of the land. The 
receiving telegraphers at other cities 
deliver their copies to the Associated 
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Press agents, by whom they are again 
manifolded and sent to their individual 
papers, as in New York. 

Such, in brief, is the Associated 
Press. These six rooms, called, with a 
little pardonable impropriety, the Gene- 
ral Agency, are the centre of all this 
complex machinery, radiating thou- 
sands of miles in every direction, and 
become, therefore, the heart, the dis- 
tributing reservoir, of the American 
news system. Here are the offices of 
the executive and his assistants, who 
control the details of the vast concern. 
Here, also, is the committee-room, where 
the representatives of the seven papers 
meet every month, and allow the cigar 
of peace to usurp the poisoned quill, 
while they make and annul contracts 
with the telegraph and outside news- 
papers. The next room but one is set 
apart for the messengers, who deliver 
the news to the newspaper offices, pre- 
sided over by an old schoolmaster, 
who comes as near keeping two dozen 
fourteen-year-old New York boys from 
driving crazy every body in the same 
block as any man ever did or will. In 
that room, away over in the corner, 
smaller than a cigar-store or a box-office, 
sits the cashier, who must be master of 
all the modern languages. He takes 
care of the fiscal affairs, to the extent 
of millions of dollars a-year—receives 
and pays bills in dollars, pounds, reals, 
francs, and marc bancos. This large, 
light, and airy room in the centre is the 
manifolding room, where the news is 
put in a shape fit for publication. We 
shall find enough here to engage our 
attention. 

Ranged about at a dozen desks sit a 
dozen men, who are expected to know 
something of every thing under the 
sun—the ports and products of every 
country, as well as every vessel by 
name. Parliamentary practice must be 
at their fingers’ ends. They would be 
worthless without poetry and the dead 
languages, wherewith to correct politi- 
cians’ bad Latin, and equally so without 
the living languages. Chronology is 
indispensable in the news business; 
hence Rollin, Gibbon, Hume, Hallam, 
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and Motley must be learned by heart. 
That great English lawyer, Lord Camp- 
bell, said: “There is nothing so dan- 
gerous as for one not of the craft to 
tamper with our freemasonry.” Con- 
sequently these men must have studied 
law enough to master the statutes and 
rules of practice of all the States and 
all the nations. They must be able to 
“write up,” understandingly, horse- 
races, regattas, and base-ball matches, 
as well as synods, conventions, and con- 
gresses. Like policemen and soldiers, 
they must have no politics, affections, 
or opinions; they must be stoically 
unconcerned in conflagrations, mur- 
ders, shipwrecks, and battles. Practical 
“printers they must be, certainly, as well 
as practical electricians. Finally, they 
must have good sense and judgment, in 
order to know the value of news, and a 
good common-school education, that 
they may write it out intelligently. 
These extraordinary men are the mani- 
folders. They edit the despatches as 
fast as they arrive, whatever the subject- 
matter may be, and at the same time 
write them out in good English, twenty 
copies at once. As may be supposed, 
men having all these qualifications do 
not present themselves every day. How 
many has this office been obliged to 
turn away, who were weighed in the 
balance and found wanting—how many 
college graduates, philosophers, law- 
yers, yea, even editors, who, like Field- 
ing’s hero, promised much in the pro- 
spectus, and performed nothing at all; 
who, upon trial, persisted in inventing 
new and non-existent geographical lo- 
calities, like the Isle of Wright, the 
Straits of Andover, and the city of Cin- 
cinnatti ! 

The “manifold writer” is no new 
thing. Almost every body knows that 
it is a simple contrivance for bringing 
forth a number of copies at one writing, 
by using a hard pencil on a book of 
oiled tissue-paper, with carbonized pa- 
per laid between the leaves, But does 
every body think if there were no such 
contrivance the Associated Press could 
not live? The manifold writer has 
been introduced and rejected in every 
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counting-house. Its practical useless- 
ness in the ordinary affairs of business 
has been demonstrated time and again, 
yet in this office its value is incalcula- 
ble. One man does the work of a hun- 
dred. Manifolding has been brought 
to an astonishing degree of perfection 
by the invention of a gentleman now 
seventy years old. For a quarter of a 
century he has supplied the Association 
with the very peculiar paper required 
for this service, and that he alone knows 
how to make. With his paper thirty 
copies may be made easily, and it is 
often necessary to have so many, while 
eight or ten copies is the maximum 
claimed by other manufacturers for their 
paper. For forty-two years the secret 
of this old man has baffled imitators, 
who have not scrupled to lurk about 
his manufactory under cover of the 
night, and to invoke the aid of the 
ablest chemists of the land. But he 
has a family of vigorous sons, and the 
Associated Press has not borrowed any 
trouble as to what the effect might be 
if the secret died with him. 

The “Agency” is the heaviest cus- 
tomer of the telegraph, hence it has 
been placed so near at hand, that des- 
patches are trundled across the street, 
from the one to the other, by three 
miniature elevated railroads, to the ap- 
parent bewilderment of humanity be- 
low. These rattle to and fro, night and 
day, bearing news from all quarters of 


the globe. But the manifolder is al- 
ways ready. He knows full well that, 


in this land of telegraphs and fourth 
editions, news is perishable property ; 


“Tt dies in an hour;” 


so in much less than that time the most 
startling intelligence is among the types 
everywhere, and almost a forgotten 
thing of the past. In the daytime the 
manifolder takes twenty copies of the 
despatches, which are distributed to 
the Herald, the Times, the Tribune, the 
World, the Sun, the Journal, the Post, 
the Express, the Commercial Advertiser, 
the Staate Zeitung, the Brooklyn Union, 
the Newark Advertiser, and the Newark 
Courier, and to the reporters of the 
VOL, VI.—2 
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State press, the Boston press, the New 
England press, the Western press, the 
Southern press, and the Far Southern 
press, leaving one copy for the office 
record. After the last evening edition 
is printed, fourteen copies are sufficient. 
When the despatches are manifolded, all 
the copies are stamped with the office- 
seal, or die—a precautionary measure to 
guard the editors against the use of 
fraudulent “ despatches,” furnished by 
malicious persons, Then the messen- 
ger department is called on; the sheets 
are quickly separated—put into en- 
velopes already directed; a noise like 
the voice of many waters prevails for a 
moment—(for Mercury is no longer 
winged, and there are seventy-eight 
stairs to go down)—and the despatches 
are on their way to the types. 

The average day’s work is one hun- 
dred and fifty sheets, containing thirty- 
five thousand words—thirty or forty 
routes for the messengers, On the occa- 
sion of a President’s message, or an in- 
teresting discussion in Congress or the 
British Parliament, so much news is 
sent out that the papers are obliged to 


‘issue supplements, to make room for it. 


Indeed, if all the news furnished at this 
office were printed in full every day, 
there would not be room for much else. 
Congressmen forward their speeches by 
express, in advance of delivery, and 
people all over the country mail an 
avalanche of details that are not im- 
portant enough to be telegraphed, with 
the hope to see them appear as tele- 
graphic despatches. The most of such 
news is smothered in the inexorable 
editorial waste-basket. 

The old lady who was lost in the 
contemplation of the multitude of Jobs 
in the printing business, would often 
find her counterpart in the unsophisti- 
cated visitor to the General Agency. 
Mr. More is apparently the name of the 
local agent at Philadelphia, at Balti- 
more, at Washington, and at one or 
two hundred other places—for so he 
signs himself in the despatches. When 
the law was enacted requiring an inter- 
nal revenue stamp on telegrams, the 
Associated Press mounted with occa- 
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sion, and proved itself in possession of 
the true jurisprudential profundity. By 
an innocent fiction the local agent, who 
usually sent a dozen despatches a-day, 
was enabled to send one only by re- 
garding the first eleven as merely parts 
of despatches, signing each one “ More,” 
or “More Coming,” and affixing his 
name in full to the twelfth, at mid- 
night. The practice of signing More 
still adheres, though the reason has 
long since vanished: and there is no 
signature more honored in the Associ- 
ated Press office. Always on the look- 
eut to guard against puffs and first-of- 
April messages, commonly known as 
“sells,” this office scrutinizes first the 
signature, and More, or More Coming, 
is prima facie evidence of genuineness. 
A newly-appointed agent at Norfolk, 
Va., who received a despatch from New 
York, chronicling the arrival of the 
ship Black Warrior in the foliowing 
regulation form: “New York, 30th. 
Black Warrior arrived. More Coming,” 
signalized his advent on a new field of 
labor by startling the people of his 
quiet city with the news that a delega- 


tion of thirty black warriors had ar- . 


rived in New York, and more were 
hourly expected. 

The regular Associated Press tele- 
grams are what would be called, in 
Europe, “semi-official.” The special 
despatch is colored to suit the particu- 
lar journal, but the press-despatch is 
strictly non-partisan, for it goes to 
papers of all politics and all religions. 
The local agents, on account of their 
presumed fairness, and because they 
have it in their power to bring des- 
patches before so many readers, have 
the run of official records everywhere, 
often where the “special” would not 
be tolerated. The Government appre- 
ciates the power of the Associated 
Press. The Washington agent fre- 
quently has his news brought to him 
by the heads of the Departments. But 
the Washington news is not always 
startling. The decisions of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Commissioner, and the pro- 
posals of the Naval Constructing Bu- 
reau, are matters that the Government 
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is more. interested in getting printed 
everywhere than the public is to read. 
A waggish manifolder once headed one 
of these documents with’ the words, 
“Government Advertisement.” Instant- 
ly a storm of questions came from the 
newspaper offices, as to who would be 
responsible for the bill. But the edit- 
ors, on being informed that the matter 
was really telegraphic news, for which 
they would be expected to pay five 
cents a word on the next Saturday, 
printed it with the other telegrams, 
leaded, and garnished with head-lines. 

It would certainly be strange if po- 
litical bias and prejudice did not occa- 
sionally crop out in the twenty millions 
of despatches received at this office 
annually. Once or twice a-year the 
Democratic editors formally complain 
of the radical complexion of the East- 
ern and Western news, and the Repub- 
lican editors, in their rejoinder, have a 
valid set-off in the rebel tone of the 
Southern despatches. Bear and forbear 
is generally the motto, until the inscru- 
table Pennsylvania election comes, when 
the Associated Press makes due amends 
by imitating every body else in electing 
‘both tickets for a week or so, until the 
mail advices come to hand. 

The stranger in this office will note 
that the despatches from the East come 
early, and those from the West late; 
but the wonder will cease precisely at 
the moment when the reflection forces 
itself upon him that the world is round, 
and revolves eastwardly. The great 
international boat-race at London, in 
August last, was completed at six 
o’clock in the evening, but the full de- 
tails were printed here at half-past two. 
The closing markets at London and 
Paris, dated at five in the afternoon, 
are invariably printed here before three ; 
but the despatches from San Francisco, 
not half so far away as Paris, are the 
last received at night, and sometimes do 
not arrive till the next day. 

The notion prevalent in some quar- 


' ters that the Associated Press is a gigan- 


tic moneyed corporation, grown rich by 
the sale of its news, and that its own 
bills are met with the profits received 
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from others, need scarcely be seriously 
dealt with. The regular morning jour- 
nals forming the Associated Press, pay 
about fourteen thousand dollars each, 
per annum, for the news-service of this 
office; those having Sunday editions 
fifteen thousand. The evening paper 
(the Express) pays about eight thou- 
sand, as de also the Post and the Com- 
mercial Advertiser. The money paid 
gives a fair idea of the proportionate 
amount of news furnished. The eve- 
ning papers pay rather more than one 
third of the total bill, and receive four 
ninths of the total amount of news. 
How many hundreds of thousands of 
miles of land-wire, and ‘what scores of 
submarine cables, are pressed into the 
service every day to satisfy this awful 
craving of the American people for the 
latest intelligence! It is a novel sight 
to stand at the dépéts, so to speak, and 
watch those little aerial railroad-trains, 
as they sweep in at the windows, 
freighted with news, now from Wash- 
ington, then from Chicago, then from 
London. Many of these despatches 
are in the French and other foreign lan- 
guages; many are so condensed and 
squeezed together that they might as 
well be to another than a manifolder; 
some are in “cipher,” a sort of abbre- 
viated language, known only to the 
manifolders, where one word stands ar- 
bitrarily for an entire English sentence ; 
and others, again, though in open Eng- 
lish, are so corrupted and blundered by 
frequent re-writings at repeating sta- 
tions on the telegraph lines, as to be 
almost unintelligible. But the mani- 
folder sticks at nothing. Foreign lan- 
guages, legal and nautical technicali- 
ties, the mysteries of the arts, sciences, 
and all known trades and professions, 
he is expected to prepare for the print- 
er’s hands at a moment’s notice, ready 
to run the gauntlet of universal criti- 
cism. While the individual newspaper 
must have its musical critic, financial 
editor, and sporting editor, the details 
of a great battle, the price of land, 
Congressional proceedings, an obituary, 
a Democratic triumph, and a conflagra- 
tion, all come within the prehensile 
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grasp of the manifolder. Given an 
Associated Press in 1570, and the Shake- 
spearian problem becomes easy. 

The devices of the distant agent to 
convey much in little, and thereby in- 
nocently defraud the telegraph, are 
many of them perfect wonders of in- 
vention, and are only matched by the 
ingenuity of the manifolder in restoring 
the words left to his imagination. In 
the despatches, sevening and smorning 
mean this evening and this morning, 
Sod, free on board, swells, as well as, and 
certain high-sounding capitals are de- 
graded to York, Rio, Orleans, Bayres, 
and Frisco, But the manifolder is not 
always absolutely perfect. Sometimes 
he neglects to expunge the economical 
abbreviations of the local agents, which 
were never designed to get as far as the 
printing-offices, Then conservative old 
philologists file protests against the 
creation of such verbs and participles 
as burgled, excurted, injuncted, inter- 
viewed, incendiaried, sleeting, and confia- 
grating, and the Associated Press is held 
to a rigid accountability for “ pouring 
a stream of cold poison into the Eng- 
lish language every morning.” It is 
said the Americans have preserved many 
old words which the passion for John- 
sonian diction has banished from con- 
versation in England, but it is doubtful 
whether these are of them. 

In order to save expense, despatches 
from remote cities, especially those by 
the cables, are cut down to mere hints. 
Notwithstanding the columns of Euro- 
pean news printed every day, it re- 
mained for a member of the Association 
itself to proclaim to the world that the 
Associated Press had not received an 
average of a hundred cable words a-day 
since the cables were laid. Surely, 
after such iconoclasm, it can be a secret 
no longer that the two words “ Vesu- 
vius grows,” were once metamorphosed 
into the following 


IMPORTANT NEWS FROM ITALY. 


“London, March 25.— Telegraphic 
despatches just at hand from Naples 
announce that the eruption of Mount 
Vesuvius is continually increasing in 














power and grandeur. Deep rumbling 
sounds, like detonating thunder, are 
constantly heard, and the affrighted in- 
habitants of the neighborhood are flee- 
ing to places of safety. A dense vol- 
ume of smoke is rising from the crater; 
visible a hundred miles away. The 
ashes and dust fall in clouds, and at 
night the lurid glare of the flames, re- 
flected in the calm bay, impart to sur- 
rounding objects a ghastly and sombre 
aspect.” “° 

Enthusiasts may praise the musical 
Italian, the facile French, and the majes- 
tic Spanish, but the Associated Press 
has demonstrated that the copious Eng- 
lish is also the language of brevity. 
But it must be confessed this was a 
mere frolic of the manifolder. Though 
the mail-dates received subsequently 
sustained the florid description, he was 
reprimanded, but escaped much easier 
than his companion, who headed one 
of the stereotyped despatches from 
General McClellan’s army, “ All quiet 
on the Potomac,” with the words Deus 
nobis hoc otium fecit. He was discharged 
as incorrigible. 

The strangest freaks of lightning 
occur in the telegraph offices. The jubi- 
lant telegraph persists in having doubt- 
ed doubled, being bring, mediate medi- 
tate, corn ‘coin, and nine none, and it is a 
question whether the names Waverley, 
Binghamton, Owego, and Ithaca were 
ever carried a hundred miles away from 
home in a telegram without violence to 
their orthography. Such errors as 
these the experienced manifolder cor- 
rects at a glance; but there are times 
when the telegraph surpasses itself and 
reduces him to his wit’s end. This 
was the case when the steamer “ Cena” 
was announced at a southern port. The 
manifolder knew there was none such. 
But what should it be? After ransack- 
ing shipping-lists, and cudgelling his 
brains to no purpose, as a last resort he 
wrote down the telegraphic characters 
for “Cena,” thus, --- - —- -—, 
and saw they were precisely those that 
would be used to write Jona ; and that 
was the answer to the puzzle. In this 
way are corrected the mistakes of care- 
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less telegraph operators, made, perhaps, 
a thousand miles away, and perpetuated 
at every repeating station. So long as 
these mistakes are huge blunders, not 
much harm can come from them. But 
occasionally they are insidious, and no 
amount of watchfulness can detect them. 
A recent despatch from Omaha con- 
tained the words, “ Company Fifth U. 
8. Infantry attacked by Indians on 
plains. All scalped.” It was a pretty 
serious matter, but the despatch was 
plain enough. While the manifolder 
was copying it, and reflecting on the 
affliction it must carry to a thousand 
hearthstones (if he ever have time for 
such reflections), another despatch came 
to hand, reading: “Chicago. Correc- 
tion. In our Omaha, for scalped read 
escaped,” and peace flowed into his 
soul. 

The bustling manifolding-room con- 
tains, also, the bureaus of the provin- 
cial papers, which depend upon the 
Associated Press for their supply of 
news. The country journals are group- 
ed together, according to their geo- 
graphical positions, in order that the 
despatches may be distributed more 
conveniently and expeditiously. The 
groups are called the Western press, the 
Eastern press, the Philadelphia press, 
the State press, the Boston press, the 
Southern press, the Far Southern press, 
&c. Each of these organizations has 
reporters in the manifolding-room, night 
and day, who have access to all the 
Associated Press news, and who send 
such parts of it as are likely to be in- 
teresting to the people of their respect- 
ive sections. As fast as they compile 
their reports, they forward them to the 
telegraph office by the elevated railway- 
route before mentioned, duly directed 
“ State press,” or “Southern press,” as 
the case may be, when their responsi- 
bility ends, and that of the telegraph 
begins. Let the State press be taken 
as an illustration of the manner in 
which the telegraph performs the dis- 
tributing service. At*certain specified 
hours, convenient alike for the telegraph 
and the particular editions of the news- 
papers to be served, the operator, with 
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one manipulation of his magic key, 
transmits the news simultaneously to 
Poughkeepsie, Hudson, Albany, Troy, 
Utica, Syracuse, Auburn, Elmira, Owego, 
Binghamton, Rome, Oswego, Rochester, 
and Buffalo, New York, to Rutland and 
Burlington, Vermont, and to Scranton, 
Pennsylvania. These stations are not 
all on the same wire, nor on the same 
route; but by a certain combination, 
through an American invention called the 
telegraphic repeater, they are brought so 
in effect, and the news might be sent to 
a thousand offices as easily as to one, 
The other groups are served in like 
manner. But it must not be supposed 
the Associated Press supplies these or- 
ganizations only. They are the chief- 
est, certainly ; but despatches are sent 
every day to London, and thence all 
over Europe; to Havana and through- 
out Cuba; and on steamer-days sum- 
maries are forwarded to Aspinwall, 
which are used wherever there are tele- 
graphs in Central and South America, 
and are then re-sent from Panama to 
Australia: and New Zealand. The San 
Francisco agent, in the same way, ex- 
changes his home and European news 
with news-gleaners at the Sandwich 
Islands, in China, Japan, &c. It would 
be rather more difficult to tell where 
the Associated Press news does not 
go. 

Over in the corner of the manifold- 
ing-room still another little railroad- 
train stands ready to trundle messages 
across the street, diagonally to the Com- 
mercial News Department. This new 
feature deserves attention for a moment. 
The American prices of stocks, bonds, 
and produce have always been regulated 
in good part by those of London and 
Liverpool. The merchant who receives 
the first advices is enabled to forestall 
the home market. Ever since the cele- 
brated financial achievement of the 
Rothschilds, which their first knowl- 
edge of the result of Waterloo rendered 
easy, this desire to get ahead in matters 
of news likely to affect markets has 
gradyally grown to be a monstrous evil, 
and opened the door to all manner of 
corruption. False news, fraudulent quo- 
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tations, and stock-jobbing “ despatches,” 
to deceive and defraud, were circulated 
every day, and the subordinates of the 
telegraph and press made to run a terri- 
ble gauntlet of temptation to prove 
false to their trusts. Partly to correct 
this evil, and partly to provide a new 
source of revenue, the Associated Press 
and the telegraph formed a copartner- 
ship for making all commercial news, 
immediately on its receipt and before 
publication, the property of the public 
everywhere. The Association, on its 
part, furnishes its commercial and im- 
portant general news despatches, do- 
mestic as well as foreign, and the tele- 
graph® distributes them, at a trifling 
cost, as nearly simultaneously as possi- 
ble throughout the Union. But this 
system, while it erects a bulwark against 
fraud and stratagem for the business 
community, is not without one slight 
disadvantage. Four fifths of all Euro- 
pean despatches are commercial in their 
character. But an Associated Press 
cable-telegram carries the prices of fifty 
staple articles, and which,:by this dis- 
tributing process, must go far toward 
meeting the wants of every business 
man in America. The three cables are 
not crowded, nor are they likely to be 
for twenty years to come. “ Multiply- 
ing the facilities ” may be a trifle over- 
done, as any company which lays a new 
cable within that time will probably 
find to its cost. Consequently this 
doubling up, whereby one commercial 
despatch serves the turn of the whole 
American continent, cannot but make 
great inroads on the private revenue of 
the cable companies. 

By parity of reasoning one would 
think the interests of the Associated 
Press antipodal to those of the tele- 
graph—that a system which saves six 
sevenths of a sum to the one must ne- 
cessarily lose it to the other. But the 
press is the sheet-anchor of the tele- 
graphs. In 1866 the telegraphic service 
of combined continental Europe, for 
despatches of all sorts, press, social, and 
commercial, aggregated less than two 
hundred and sixty millions of words, 
In that year the American newspapers 
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paid one domestic telegraphic company 
alone fifteen millions of dollars for three 
hundred millions of words; and the 
greater part of that immense mass was 
sent at night, after business hours, when 
the telegraph lines would not have been 
otherwise occupied at all. If there were 
no such organization as the Associated 
Press, the individual papers could not 
bear the enormous expense of the news 
that is now published every day; and 
if they could, the telegraphic systems 
of the world would not be sufficient to 
carry it. Consequently the mails would 
supersede the telegraph as a transmit- 
ting medium, except in great emergen- 
cies; journalistic enterprise wotld be 
no more marked in America than it is 
in Germany, and we should soon cease 
to have six newspapers to any other 
country’s one, as now. This associated 
system, then, is in strict keeping with 
our national institutions; for, while it 
may operate harshly in isolated cases, 
its tendency is to bring the news within 
the reach of all, to foster cheap news- 
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LOVE IN FUJI. 
MY EARLY LIFE AMONG THE CANNIBALS. 


[A singular chance has thrown into the hands of the present editor the manuscript of the 
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papers, and thus promote the cause of 
general education. 

The most grateful words to the mani- 
folder are “ Good-night.” Good-night 
is the signal for closing the reports un- 
til the next day, and is understood 
wherever there are telegraphs or news- 
papers. The western news is all sifted 
through the hands of the agent at Cleve- 
land, which is one of the great news re- 
peating stations. No southern news 
can reach the agency without first com- 
ing to the Washington agent. When 
these agents, therefore, telegraph their 
“ good-nights ” to this office, which they 
usually do from one to four o’clock in 
the morning, the day’s work is consid- 
ered done, and the welcome words are 
quickly caught up and sent along the 
gleaming wires from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. The manifolders, in the ful- 
ness of their hearts, write them at the 
foot of their last item to the news- 
papers, and editors, reporters, composi- 
tors, pressmen, swell the long chorus of 
praise to Good-night. 


narrative which is now submitted to the public. It describes, perhaps too graphically for 
the most artistic effect, some of the atrocities which the writer saw among the savages who 
were the companions of his youth. Yet it seems undesirable to detract from its value as a 
record of an extraordinary experience; and the story is therefore published without excis- 


ions. 


Its editor especially desires to vouch for the accuracy of the pictures drawn in the 


following account, and would refer the reader, if any additional confirmation be needed, to 
the pages of Williams’ “ History of the Fiji Islands,” where customs not less atrocious than 


Tue circumstances which I am about 
to relate are not the offspring of an idle 
fancy. They are the record of an ex- 
perience as rare, perhaps, as any that has 
fallen to the lot of a Christian Anglo- 
Saxon during the present century ; and 
I address myself to the task of relating 
them in the consciousness that I am 
about to record what has never yet been 
fully described. 

I was born in the South Seas, of Eng- 
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lish parents, who were then residing in 
the Tonga group. During my child- 
hood and youth my life was indeed a 
strange one; for it partook in almost 
equal proportions of the savage and of 
the civilized element. I was borne along 
like a skiff at the meeting of contend- 
ing waters, and floated now in the pure 
and now in the turbid stream.. As I 
look back upon the life so strangely 
divided between conflicting conditions, 
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between Christian culture and the last 
atrocities of cannibalism itself, I am 
induced to record some of the circum- 
stances in which I was involved by their 
antagonism, and to confess experiences 
so wild, strange, and sometimes crimi- 
nal, as to make their memory a mixture 
of horror with a poetic dream. 

Looking back over a subsequent peri- 
od of college-training, of English and 
of American life, I sometimes doubt 
whether I was not, during my boyhood, 
more truly a savage at heart than a 
youth of tender culture. The adven- 
tures of my early life, though I have 
since learned to regard them as in large 
part a necessary result of fated circum- 
stances, and on that account admitting 
of a certain palliation, were yet often 
of a character so dark and terrible that 
I have avoided, heretofore, to give them 
any publicity, and have even refrained 
from speaking of them in the presence 
of any but a few intimate friends. The 
last person, however, upon whom the 
recital of the following facts would be 
likely to inflict pain, has now passed 
away. Since her death, in the early 
part of the present. year, I have no 
longer felt that any one survived who 
would gladly forget the occurrences I 
am about to relate,—fragments of an 
experience that in all probability has 
had no fellow in any time or country. 

Persons whose memory extends to a 
time a few years earlier than the com- 
mencement of the present generation 
will remember the first establishment 
of an English mission upon the Fiji 
Islands. My parents were members of 
that mission, which was an offshoot 
from one already established in the 
Tonga Islands. In this neighboring 
group they had been living for sixteen 
years; and there, under the shadow of 
the cocoanut-trees, I was born, soon after 
their arrival upon missionary ground. 

I think that something of the wild- 
ness of savage life was instilled into my 
veins by the very scenery and atmo- 
sphere of these islands, Their wild 
beauty, their incessant splendor of surf 
that foamed like sunny fire upon the 
coral reef in front of my father’s house, 
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their deep jungles filled with aromatic 
ferns and riotous Juxuriance of all de- 
licious green, their dewy glades, their 
wonderful starlight over all in the tropi- 
cal nights,—all of these beckoned me 
“into the breathing wood,” and drew 
me away from the little domestic circle 
and the kind influences of home. My 
father, who is still remembered in Wes- 
leyan circles as one of the most active 
and. zealous missionaries that ever left 
English ground, was constantly called 
by arduous duties away from home; 
while my mother was equally busied in 
the care of native schools. The conse- 
quence was that I found a continual 
opportunity to indulge my love of wild 
sports and of out-of-door life, and be- 
came intimate with field, water, wood, 
and mountain, to a degree almost un- 
known in countries of a higher civiliza- 
tion and a bleaker climate. I knew 
every plant upon the island-hills, every 
fastness of its cliffs, every secret of its 
valleys, every passage in its reefs or 
subterranean cave in its wave-lashed 
shores, 

But this knowledge involved an equal 
intimacy with the savage natives of 
Tonga. With them I indulged to the 
utmost,—but not always, as may be 
supposed, with my parents’ knowledge, 
—my naturally adventurous tastes, I 
went on long expeditions with the chief- 
ish lads and young men among the re- 
moter hills, which they and I believed 
to be enchanted, in search of flowers 
and of sweet-smelling nuts to decorate 
the grass temples of their gods; I knew 
their language, at that time, even better 
than the English, though the latter was 
the only tongue allowed to be spoken 
in my father’s family ; and I was equal- 
ly familiar with all the traditions, su- 
perstitions, and religious observances of 
the Tongans. I well remember secretly 
worshipping, on more than one occa- 
sion, one of their idols,—an ugly image 
of wicker-work, plaited around a gro- 
tesquely-carved block of thevua, or bas- 
tard sandal-work, that bore such a re- 
semblance to humanity as a gargoyle of 
Salisbury Cathedral may be supposed to 
bear to an authentic demon. 
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In this misdemeanor I was more than 
once detected by my parents, and suf- 
fered punishment for sacrilege; yet, 
though a mere child at the time this 
occurred, I remember feeling a certain 
injured sensation, as of religious mar- 
tyrdom, while under castigation; and 
punishment only tended to confirm me, 
as it were, in the heathen church. 
Thenceforward I led a double life, out- 
wardly conforming to the civilized pre- 
cepts of home, while at heart 1 was large- 
ly in sympathy with the savages; and 
in spite of my parents’ precautions I 
found frequent opportunities to slip 
away and join in the games, festivities, 
and ceremonials of the natives. But I 
must not pause to describe more than a 
single incident of the Tongan days. 

On one of these occasions, I had gone 
out “ surf-playing ” with a company of 
twelve or fifteen Tongan youths of the 
higher rank. The young men and girls 
of the chiefish families are exclusive in 
their fellowships, and seldom indulge in 
sports or games except in the compan- 
ionship of their own caste. I enjoyed 
the questionable privilege of that fel- 
lowship, however, on account of my 
foreign blood; for the Tongans hold 
the whites in much esteem as nganga 
atamai, skilled or dexterous foreigners ; 
reverencing their mechanical skill, it 
must be confessed, much more than 
their civilization, their philosophy, or 
their religion. Our party was gambol- 
ling, as if natives of the element, in the 
tumbling surf which breaks upon the 
reefs of Vavau; all was going merrily, 
and the shouts of our company rang 
out loudly above the noise of the break- 
ers, as we indulged in contests of speed 
in swimming, or of endurance in divy- 
ing, or, poised upon the glittering crest 
of the billow, rushed shoreward at race- 
horse speed upon the surf-board, 

Suddenly I saw a sight that made my 
flushed limbs turn cold with a sudden 
chill,—a glistening fin, cutting through 
the smooth, undulating surface of the bil- 
low a few yards seaward, and approach- 
ing our party swiftly and silently—a 
slate-colored sharp fin, rounded like the 
head of a razor-blade, the edge of it 
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cutting its way straight toward us with- 
out a ripple. 

It was the white shark,—the most 
voracious and terrible variety of his 
species. 

I screamed at the top of my voice, 
Auwe! te mano! Auwe! te mano! 
(“ Alas! the shark! the shark!”) and 
struck out vigorously fer the shore, 
kicking my heels upon the surface of 
the water asI swam. The rest of the 
company followed my example; for the 
shark is essentially a coward, and will 
not attack a swimmer as long as he 
splashes the water actively. 

But one of our company, a girl of 
about my own age, my favorite play- 
mate, had not received any warning of 
the enemy’s approach. She dove, the 
instant before I gave the alarm, to es- 
cape the ardent pursuit of one of the 
native youths; for the aquatic sports 
of the Islanders involved a degree of 
license which will not bear too minute 
a description. She went under like a 
water-fowl, and disappeared from him 
at the instant that she was about to be- 
come his captive; but she escaped for 
the moment, only to be singled out as 
the object of a more terrible chase. 

The shark turned his course toward 
Melelina—this was the name of the un- 
happy girl—and pursued her, as, all 
unconscious, she was still swimming 
rapidly under water toward the shore. 
I saw the shark’s fin disappear from the 
surface, and knew that she was igno- 
rant of his approach. I dove instantly, 
hoping to see her under water, to touch 
her lithe body, and warn her of the dan- 
ger before it was too late. 

I knew that she must be within a few 
yards of me; but I could not see her, 
the agitation of the water at the mo- 
ment being such as to disperse the light, 
and render it impossible for the sight 
to penetrate more than two fathoms in 
any direction. 

In spite of the terrible excitement of 
the moment, I did not lose presence of 
mind. Instantly I dove a fathom deep- 
er, and reached the jagged surface of 
the coral reef; I broke from it, lacer- 
ating my hands in the powerful effort, 
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two dense fragments of the mushroom 
cora!, which abounds in these waters, 
and struck them sharply together, giv- 
ing the signal by which the Tongan 
divers communicate with each other 
while under water. I knew that the 
sound, though entirely inaudible above 
water, would be conveyed with great 
intensity to a considerable distance be- 
neath the surface. In far less time than 
it takes to read the account of it, I had 
made the signal, with two rapid clicks 
(like the telegraphic signal for the letter 
A), “ Come to the surface of the water!” 

As I repeated this signal, employing 
all the strength of a muscular pair of 
arms, a shadow passed over me, dark- 
ening the broad, fan-like beams of sun- 
light that now poured down into the sea. 

I glanced upward. 

It was the shark ! 

He dashed over me like a flying spear, 
apparently intimidated by the sharp 
clicking of the coral in my hands—a 
sound that he had never heard before. 
But I knew that he was in swift pursuit 
of my beautiful playmate. 

I dropped the corals, and rose—for 
my breath was now almost spent—to 
the surface of the water. 

My companions were by this time 
making rapid way toward the land, 
kicking and splashing furiously. But 
Melelina had not yet appeared. Had 
she already fallen a prey to this mon- 
ster, this ravening devil of the sea ? 

I gasped for breath. But, in a few 
seconds, the glossy black head of the 
young girl sprang above the surface of 
the water, hardly farther from me than 
her arm’s length. 

She shook the brine from her curls, 
Her eyes sparkled. She drew a long 
breath, and cried, 

“ Va lilo ia !”—“T have escaped him ! 
I swam seaward after diving, and put 
him off the track!” 

She was speaking of the savage, not 
of that more terrible enemy, of which, as 
yet, she knew nothing. 

Then, glancing shoreward, she saw 
the whole company in flight, and beat- 
ing the brine with their feet. She turn- 
ed toward me: my face was as ghastly 
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as death. The danger flashed upon her 
at once, and something of its terror was 
reflected in hers, as I gasped out : 

“The shark !—the shark is after you! 
Swim for your life!” 

All this passed in an instant; and, 
in the same second, we saw the blue 
dorsal fin of the shark at Melelina’s side. 
Quick as lightning, before we could cry 
out, he turned and seized her. 

I shall never forget that dreadful mo- 
ment. Her face, just now so smiling, 
was instantly drawn with sharp pain. A 
shriek of agony rent the air. She threw 
her hands wildly toward me, and imme- 
diately the water around her turned a 
frightful crimson, The poor girl moaned 
a few times in my arms, and died, mur- 
muring a few words of the prayer that 
the missionaries had taught her (“Z tou 
matou Atua /”— Our Father ! ”’) 

I bore the body part of the way to 
the shore; a broad track of crimsou 
marked our path asI swam. Those of 
the company who had first reached the 
shore, hastily pushed off a canoe and 
came out to us, beating the water with 
their paddles to scare away the shark. 
But he, apparently sated with a single 
life, did not follow us farther. They 
met us near the landing, for we were 
not more than half a mile from the 
shore when the shark attacked us; and, 
upon arriving with the still warm body 
of Melelina, the whole village came 
down to the seaside, with branches of 
the mourning-tree (dilo, a variety of 
Calophyllum), and uttered those loud 
and doleful wails with which all of the 
South Sea Islanders are accustomed to 
mourn the dead. * * * 

It is not my purpose to dwell further 
upon the adventures, varied and excit- 
ing as they were, which filled up my 
boyish years. It is sufficient to say 
that, at the age of fifteen, I had become 
quite identified in feeling with these 
natives, and was accustomed to spend 
at least a half of my time in their com- 
pany. As the Tongans were a kindly, 
indolent race, they displayed no traits 
that alarmed me, or caused me to shrink 
from their society; but the habits of 
intimacy with savage life which I then 
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acquired were to lead me, in another 
group, into the darker scenes which I 
am about to describe. Would that the 
memories of my early years included 
nothing but the record of those com- 
paratively innocent days spent upon the 
Tonga Islands ! 

Few persons, except those who are 
familiar with the missionary enterprises 
of the South Pacific, are aware that the 
Fiji Islanders are the most ferocious and 
bloodthirsty, and the most open and 
undisguised in their ferocity, of all 
Polynesian tribes. It was among this 
sanguinary people, with whom canni- 
balism was a public and frequent cus- 
tom, a settled national institution, that 
my lot was now to be cast. 

In the year 18—, my parents were 
detached from the Tongan mission, and 
sent as pioneers to the Fiji Islands. 

I need not detail the breaking up of 
our household, the parting from Tonga, 
the long and comfortless sea-voyage. 
Suffice it to say, that we reached our 
new home in safety, and took up our 
abode upon the lovely island of Lakem- 
ba, one of the most eastward of the seven- 
ty-four inhabited islands which compose 
the Fiji group. Many and earnest were 
the injunctions of my parents to avoid, 
in future, the society of the savages. 
They painted in vivid terms the fatal 
consequences that might result, not only 
to my character, but even to my life, 
should I continue such habits of inti- 
macy as I had formed with the gen- 
tle Tongan Islanders—a wholly differ- 
ent people—with a race so wild and 
sanguinary as the Fijis. 

I heard them with mingled incredu- 
lity and apprehension. The latter feel- 
ing was considerably heightened, when 
an old retainer of my father’s family, a 
Tongan, who had been shipwrecked 
many years before upon Vulanga, one 
of the Fiji islands, and who had barely 
escaped with his life from a cruel cap- 
tivity, assured me that the Fijian can- 
nibals were especially fond of the flesh 
of young lads. They had been known, 
continued he, to devour, even after the 
larder had been amply provided with 
maturer victims slain in war, boys of 
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tender age, as delicate appetizers at 
some great religious or state festival ; 
and, on one occasion, said my inform- 
ant, they had even kidnapped the child 
of a foreign resident, much upon my 
own years, and served him up as a side- 
dish. 

I had not then heard the pleasantries 
of Sydney Smith about “ cold-baked 
missionary upon the side-board,” or 
of his parting wish, expressed to a 
controversial young minister who was 
setting out for some cannibal country, 
“T hope that you will not disagree with 
therman who eats you.” My early im- 
pressions of cannibalism, derived from 
savages, were not, in consequence, tem- 
pered by the grotesque or humorous; 
they were impressions of unmitigated 
horror, Yet, I should confess that an 
uneasy curiosity mingled with my dread, 
and that I was not without a certain 
anxiety to see, with my own eyes, some- 
thing of the sanguinary practices against 
which I was so earnestly warned. Civ- 
ilization, in the person of my parents, 
pointed in one direction ; paganism drew 
me in another. 

Ié was in October that our lit- 
tle company landed upon the white 
sand-beach of Lakemba. This island 
contained a population of about 5,000, 
composed in part of immigrant Ton- 
gans, who had three settlements upon 
it. Though not more than thirty miles 
in circumference, it presented one of the 
most perfect specimens of the tropical 
scenery of the South Seas. Conical 
hills, clothed with a drapery of the 
most luxuriant verdure, and fringed 
with heavy forests, in which birds of 
Paradise and innumerable parroquets of 
the most brilliant plumage were con- 
stantly flashing to and fro—fantastic 
turrets of volcanic rock—vast crags that 
stood sentinels over smiling valleys— 
mountain-peaks carved and rent by geo- 
logic forces into the most fantastic out- 
lines—native villages perched upon cliffs 
which seemed even more inaccessible 
than the mountain-built cities and mon- 
asteries of the Apennines—deep and 
rocky ravines through which the moun- 
tain-streams brawled and spattered, glit- 
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tering down their precipitous channels, 
or plunging headlong over the steep 
wall of the cliffs, to fall in foamy cata- 
racts—these are but a few of the fea- 
tures which lent their charm to these 
islands. How can I describe their ex- 
quisite and romantic beauty! Nor were 
the softer features of tropical landscape 
wanting ; here were broad belts of co- 
coanut-trees, with their feathery plumes 
fringing the shore; the terraced plan- 
tations of the broad-leaved ¢taro-plant 
rose one above another upon the hill- 
sides; and masses of stately palms ap- 
peared among thickets of the quaint 
pandanus-tree, which sent down its stout 
aerial roots in such profusion from its 
trunk and limbs, that they sometimes 
usurped the office of the original root, 
and the tree derived its entire support 
from these props or shores, while its 
yellow flowers filled the air with a 
musky fragrance; or the bread-fruit 
tree showed darkly among the more 
brilliant greens of the island flora, pro- 
jecting upward its large-leaved aad 
mass3y tower of foliage, as a dense cumu- 
lus cloud seems to pour itself into the 
summer air. The forests were draped 
with climbing vines; and one variety 
of these, a gigantic woody creeper, 
wound itself, like a boa-constrictor, 
around the sturdiest trunks, finally 
destroying their life in its embrace— 
a symbol of arrested national growth 
in the too ardent grasp of nature. But 
I little thought, as I gazed upon this 
strange conflict of vegetable life, how 
emblematic it was of the moral death 
of the savage. 

The establishment of our new home 
was not a matter of delay or difficulty. 
The king of Lakemba, to whom my 
father sent greetings immediately upon 
our arrival, was disposed to be friendly 
to foreigners; and he detailed a large 
company of natives to construct the 
houses that our families required. The 
workmen laid hold of the task with all 
the spirit and alacrity that is manifest- 
ed in a New England house-raising or 
husking-bee, chattering like macaws, 
and gesticulating like monkeys as they 
worked. In three days they had entire- 
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ly finished a couple of pretty thatched 
cottages, their frames constructed of the 
buabua, or Fijian box-wood, with low 
walls and a high steep roof. To the 
timbers were fastened, with tough cinet, 
a lattice-work of bamboo-canes; and 
the whole buildings were then thatched 
with grass, and lined with reeds dis- 
posed in a pretty reticulated pattern. 
The dwellings were floored with mats. 
We made partitions after the Fijian 
fashion, by hanging up screens of the 
native cloth or tapa ; and, as we had 
brought furniture and household uten- 
sils from our recent home, we soon found 
ourselves living almost as comfortably 
in our grass-houses as we had dwelt in 
the more substantial stone cottages of 
Tonga. Our native builders felt amply 
remunerated for their labor by the pres- 
ent of a few adzes, knives, whales’ teeth, 
and patterns of calico—articles which 
even now form the staple of currency 
in many of the South Sea Islands. 

For a few days all went well in our 
new home; we conversed fluently with 
the natives, whose language was not 
greatly different from that of the Ton- 
gans; and, though they did not deny 
their own habits of cannibalism, yet 
we were led to think that the ill-fame 
which they bore in this respect had 
been much exaggerated ; for their man- 
ners, under ordinary circumstances, are 
affable, lively, and even kind. 

The disproof of our hopes was not, 
however, far distant. 

But a few days after our occupation 
of the grass-houses, a violent storm of 
wind and rain set in from the north- 
west—an unusual occurrence in this cli- 
mate, and especially in the warm days 
of November.* 


“For here great Spring greens all the year, 


’ And fruits and blossoms blush in social sweetness 


On the self-same bough.” 


The only suggestion of winter, indeed, 
was found in the appellation for June 
and July, which the natives call the 
vulai lilima, or “cold moons,” their 
minimum temperature being 12° centi- 
grade (63° Fah.). Upon this occasion, 


* Lakemba lies in lat. 18° 20’ 8, 











however, it was fortunate that we had 
found an early shelter. The unusually 
mild trade-wind increased to a gale. 
There was much distress among the 
native craft that happened to be at sea, 
and three out of four canoes that I saw 
approaching, laden with fish and dried 
bananas, from a windward group of is- 
lands, were driven into the breakers and 
swamped among the reefs before my 
eyes. Their fragments were shattered 
upon the sharp coral; and the billows 
thundered remorselessly over the wreck, 
surging up like wreaths of white flame 
upon the altar of Neptune. 

From our front doors I could watch 
the disaster, as these canoes and their 
crew of natives, who belonged to a dis- 
tant island, capsized, one after another, 
in the tumbling surf. The natives strug- 
gled with all their savage address and 
strength, and the more powerful sur- 
vivors, fighting their way through the 
billows, reached the shore; while many, 
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under water by the combing of the surf, 
beaten against the coral reef, and killed. 
I now saw, for the first time, the dark 
side of the Fiji character. No effort 
was made to rescue the shipwrecked 
men; the natives looked upon the ex- 
citing spectacle with the same apathy 
with which brute animals see each other 
slain. It surprised me equally to see 
that the survivors, fifteen in number, 
having made their way to a small islet, 
which the natives called “Fan Rock,” 
from the peculiar shape of the single 
tufted palm-tree that it bore, made no 
signals of any sort to the mainland, and 
did not even seek rest or shelter during 
the continuance of the storm. On the 
contrary, no sooner had they escaped 
from the dangers of shipwreck, than 
they seemed to be ill at ease upon the 
shore. They evidently dreaded some 
unseen danger more than the storm ; for 
they began, with the greatest celerity, 
to construct a raft upon which to make 
their escape. Aided by my father’s spy- 
glass, I could see them collecting frag- 
ments of drift-wood and wreck, and 
endeavoring to build a rude catamaran ; 
but they were hard put to it for cord- 
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age with which to bind the planks to- 
gether. They peeled the bark from 
some of the fresher drift-wood that the 
storm had cast upon the beach, and 
made from it a rough rope, which, how- 
ever, proved too short for their purpose, 
and they seemed to look despairingly 
at their work. But at this moment the 
mast and sail of a shipwrecked canoe 
were driven by the storm upon the sand, 
within a stone’s throw of the unfinished 
raft. Seizing this jetsam eagerly, they 
found enough cordage upon it to serve 
their purpose ; they hoisted the rescued 
spar, unfurled a small portion of the 
sail, and, launching boldly forth upon 
the angry water, the shipwrecked na- 
tives were soon scudding away to lee- 
ward before the storm, the water break- 
ing every moment quite over their per- 
ilous craft. 

I was lost in surprise when I saw 
these savages thus commit themselves 
anew to the danger they had just es- 
caped. Why were they not content to 
remain upon their little island until the 
tempest should abate ? 

I strolled out toward the dure, or 
Fijian house of worship, hoping to 
learn from a company of natives 1 saw 
assembling there something about the 
strange acts that I had observed. As I 
entered the shadow of the damanu trees 
that surrounded it, I overtook the chief- 
priest of the island. He was a man of 
powerful stature and forbidding physi- 
ognomy ; his face was painted in geo- 
metrical patches of different and vivid 
colors, and his abundant black hair was 
dressed with the utmost care—frizzed 
and plaited so as to resemble an enor- 
mous wig, and powdered with scarlet 
and orange powder. The Fijian bar- 
bers have incredible ingenuity and skill ; 
and I knew, from this display of their 
art upon the person of their priest high- 
est in rank, that some important rite 
was about to take place. I had not 
long to wait for the satisfaction of my 
curiosity. 

The priest beckoned me to follow him. 
“Come with me, son of the white man,” 
he said ; “I will show you what bakolo 
(victims designed for baking) the great 
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god Ndengei has sent to us this day.” 
And he proceeded at a measured pace 
toward the neighboring temple. 

As he spoke, a wild drum-beat rolled 
out from the glade—a strange, barbaric 
tattoo. I had never heard such a sound 
before, and it alarmed me even before 
I knew its import, as if it expressed its 
own dark meaning. But a sense of 
dread or danger heightens, when it is 
not too acute, in temperaments like 
imine, the feeling of pleasurable excite- 
ment. I promptly followed the grim 
savage as he strode into the shadow; 
the branches of the great dilo and da- 
manu trees creaked and groaned in the 
gust, and the palm-branches seemed to 
make weird and deterrent gesticulations, 
I was glad to reach the open space 
again; but a sight met my eyes which 
I can never forget as long as I live—the 
sight of the pursuit of blood. 

We had now approached the seaside 
upon the lee of the island, keeping pace 
with the course of the catamaran that 
I had just seen launched by the ship- 
wrecked natives; and that craft had 
now gained the stiller water. But, as 
it rounded the point behind which lay 
the quiet lagoon, I saw two powerful 
war-canoes put off in hostile pursuit of 
the catamaran. It was a chase-at hope- 
less odds. The shipwrecked crew, now 
drifting not more than the third of a 
mile from the shore, made the most 
desperate exertions to gain the open sea 
again, hoping that the war-canoe would 
not follow them beyond the stiller water; 
but a powerful tide drew them shore- 
ward. The pursuers gave the most 
frightful howls, and smote the sides of 
the canoe in time with the flat of their 
paddles as they took them from the 
water, making the whole hull, sixty or 
seventy feet long, resound like an enor- 
mous wooden drum. I never heard a 
sound so appalling and so powerful ; it 
could be heard for miles, even against 
the wind; and the fugitives seemed to 
recognize in it the knell of their cruel 
doom. Seeing the war-canoes rapidly 
gaining upon them, they abandoned the 
last hope; they threw away the pieces 
of rough plank which they had used 
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for paddles, and set up a dismal minor 
chant, which, the wind now lulling sud- 
denly, I could distinctly hear. 

The natives on shore, who were gath- 
ered together to the number of about 
three hundred, intently watching this 
ferocious chase, set up wild yells of de- 
light when they heard this death-song. 

I turned to a warrior of somewhat 
more affable appearance than the rest, 
and asked him, in Fijian : 

“ Are these strangers enemies, that 
our warriors pursue them so ?” 

“No,” he answered; “but it is the 
custom of Fiji to eat all nganga poho 
(shipwrecked men). And the men of 
Lakemba are hungry to-day, for the ulu 
(bread-fruit) crop is poor.” 

The wild excitement of the savages 
possessed me, I was to see a cannibal 
orgy! This, then, was the reason why 
the shipwrecked men had made such 
desperate efforts to escape. 

As I spoke with the savage, the war- 
canoe overtook the helpless company 
upon the raft. With the wildest yells the 
warriors leaped upon it, and instantly 
clubbed its wretched crew, taking care, 
however, to kill none of them outright, 
but stunning them with a blow upon 
the head, or maiming them with their 
carved war-clubs. The warriors trans- 
ferred their victims, fifteen in number, 
to their own canoe, and turned its prow 
toward the shore, singing a wild and 
discordant song of triumph as they 
came. 

A young girl named Waimata, the 
daughter of the chief-priest of Lakemba, 
seeing that my face alone, among the 
savage company, showed any pity 
for these wretched victims, came run- 
ning to me with tears in her eyes. 
“ Minamina maori au i tela nganga!” 
(“I have great sorrow for these men !”) 
she said. She threw her arm around 
me, as if craving sympathy. I returned 
the embrace fervently ; for, among these 
terrible scenes, it seemed as if hers was 
the only real human heart remaining in 
the world. 

She was one of the few really hand- 
some girls, judged by a high stand- 
ard, that I have seen in the South Sea 
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Islands, She had been an attached and 
faithful friend of mine from the first 
day of my arrival from Tonga, when I 
was strongly impressed with her appear- 
ance. She was of lighter complexion 
than the other savages, and might pos- 
sibly have in her veins the blood of 
some early Portuguese explorer or Span- 
ish buccaneer—the first discoverer of 
this group of islands. Her features 
were full and ripe; her long and wav- 
ing hair, though fine, was intensely 
black ; but her eyes were of a soft olive 
tint, and were her most charming fea- 
ture. Now gentle and languishing, now 
full of a lambent fire, now pleading, now 
passionate, they were the very incarna- 
tion of the tropics; bloom, and per- 
fume, and warmth, and color, the mystic 
melodies of wild birds, and the reful- 
gence of the southern stars, all seemed 
to be intimated in the wonderful expres- 
sicns of this wild maiden’s eyes. From 
them she derived her name, “ Wai- 
mata” signifies, in the Fijian dialect, 
“a tear.” 

I had felt, indeed, a romantic love 
for this young girl from that first day 
upon which I saw her. She was pres- 
ent at our disembarkation upon her 
native shore, and had watched me as 
we landed, turning her soft shy glances 
upon mine as she bade me welcome to 
Lakemba. Since that time we had met 
almost daily, and tenderness had grown 
up between us; but she was of a more 
timid nature than the other native girls, 
and, in spite of her tropical blood, less 
easily to be won. Besides, she was the 
daughter of the chief-priest, and was 
consequently watched, as are all the 
high-born girls in this savage aristoc- 
racy, with jealous eyes. She was re- 
served from ordinary lovers, and was to 
be given in marriage to a chief of high 
station, upon his return from the dis- 
tant island of Mbau. She was now, as 
I supposed, about fifteen years old; but 
she had the development and the charm 
which come, in colder climates, only 
with maturer years. 

It was not difficult for me to see that 
she felt for me something of that de- 
licious passion which blooms perfectly 
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under the palm-trees alone, and which 
the astrologers of the tropics believe to 
be inspired by the soft fire of the ant- 
arctic constellations. 

But this was no time for sentiment. 
As we watched and listened, the howl- 
ings of the natives filled the air. The 
war-canoes rapidly regained the shore. 
The victims, still moaning and writhing, 
were dragged from the raised platform 
of the canoes, and thrown ashore by men 
who seized them by the hands and feet, 
and, swinging them violently to and fro 
to gain momentum, tossed them upon 
the sand-beach with as little concern as 
they would show in handling the car- 
casses of hogs or sheep. Several of the 
captives lay where they fell, apparently 
quite stunned by the blows they had 
received ; others raised themselves upon 
their hands and knees, and entreated 
for mercy; and one stalwart and mus- 
cular savage, apparently a chief—for he 
had received no injury, and still retain- 
ed his mantle of birds’ feathers and 
necklace of polished sharks’ teeth—rose 
to his feet, and attempted to plunge 
again into the sea, as if hoping to es- 
cape by diving. But the Lakemban 
warriors seized him, and were about to 
beat him upon the head with a jagged 
fragment of obsidian, a variety of vol- 
canic rock much used in the manufac- 
ture of weapons. 

Suddenly, however, a herald stepped 
forward among the assassins, and cried : 

“H wots oe! Mate-mate te Tahuna 
i te poo!” (“Stop! The high-priest 
wishes the skull of the chieftain for a 
drinking-vessel ! ””) 

Instantly the chief was respited, but 
only for a more cruel fate. Throwing 
him upon the ground, the natives tied 
his hands and feet together. Securing 
all the other victims in the same man- 
ner, they fastened the stems of wild 
vines around their wrists; four natives 
then seized each vine-stem, and set off 
at the top of their speed for the wmu 
nganga (place of ovens), yelling wildly 
as they ran, and dragging their wretch- 
ed prisoners head-foremost over the 
broken ground. The larger part of the 
assembled natives followed this fright- 
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ful procession, singing wild songs as 
they ran, in honor of “the man-eating 
god.” 

I remained, with Waimata, upon the 
shore, uncertain, for some moments, 
whether to watch the orgies longer, or 
to seek safety in flight. I was still held 
by a subtle bond to civilization. It 
was a voice from the antipodes that 
kept me in doubt, 

* * * * * * 

“Tn Fiji all shipwrecked men are 
eaten.” 

“ But you do not eat men?” I asked. 

“ Never! never!” said Waimata, her 
eyes filling with tears, “I could never 
bear to touch the ai ino (accursed food), 
and my father has never forced me to 
do so, though sometimes he threatens 
me.” 

“ Let us go to the bure” (temple). 

“T will lead you thither,” said Wai- 
mata; and, stepping out from the shade 
of the palm-trees, we ran a short dis- 
tance, overtaking the savages, who were 
dragging the still living victims. 

The news of the shipwreck had al- 
ready spread to the nearer hamlets, and 
the natives were flocking by hundreds 
to the scene of excitement. 

As cach party of natives reached the 
thatched temple, or bure, where the can- 
nibal orgies were to occur, they dashed 
violently against a particular rock the 


head of the victim, ofter already sense- ' 


less, whom they were dragging. This 
rock, deeply stained with the blood of 
many a previous festival, was looked 
upon with as much veneration as the 
caaba of the Mohammedans, It stood 
at the eastward corner of the dure ; for 
the east is the “sacred quarter” of the 
heavens in Fiji. Those of the victims 
who had survived were reserved for the 
torture. 

“ Come, son of the white man,” spoke 
up a dozen voices to me, as I appeared 
in the open space before the temple, 
“and see how we do when Matani, the 
god of storms, sends us a banquet.” 

“Do not fail to eat of it,” said the 
high-priest, “or you will some day 
yourself be made a banquet for others,” 

Waimata explained this last’ speech 
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to me, by saying that her countrymen 
believed the strength and the martial 
spirit of the victim to be transmitted 
to the man who ate him. She pointed 
me to a large theoua tree standing near. 
Its ancient bark was covered with deep 
and regular incisions, scored off by tens, 
in the manner of a supercargo’s tally ; 
for the Fijians, like civilized men, count 
by the number of their fingers. 

“ That is the record of the great war- 
rior Kalono,” she said; “ one mark for 
each man he has eaten during his life. 
So many marks, so many men. They 
are kini” (infinite). 

I counted the tallies. They were more 
than ninety in number! If this record 
were to be trusted—and I afterward sat- 
isfied myself that it was not exagge- 
rated—this rapacious warrior had eaten, 
during a long and warlike lifetime, 
nearly a thousand men! The natives 
of the island now looked upon him as 
quite invincible—as being, in fact, in 
himself equivalent to a regiment of men, 
since his personal prowess was augment- 
ed by that of all of his victims. 

“He thinks that, if you will do as 
Kalono did, you will become so strong 
that nobody can harm you,” continued 
Waimata. “ And the women are seldom 
allowed to eat of men, lest they should 
become as strong as their masters.” 

But I thought that I discovered a 
more sinister meaning in her father’s 
words than her interpretation conveyed. 

Meanwhile, the preparations for the 
savage revel were actively making. 
Large pits had been dug in the ground ; 
near them, fires of viri-viri, and other 
light woods, were already burning fierce- 
ly ; and in them, as they blazed, the na- 
tives placed numerous stones varying 
in size from that of the fist to a man’s 
head. 

While these were heating, other na- 
tives addressed themselves to the task 
of preparing their victims for the oven. 

I tremble as I recall what then I saw 
for the first time. 

* * * * * * 

It was to be the greatest feast that 
Lakemba had known for more than a 
year. “The kind god,” said the natives, 
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“had been very good to them in ship- 


wrecking so many men at this particu- 
lar time.” For it was a year of scanty 
crops, and many of the savages, assem- 
bled for this feast, had gone actually 
hungry for weeks—a rare occurrence, 
however, in fruitful Fiji, where the nat- 
ural bounty of the earth suffices for the 
maintenance of its idle inhabitants. 

I could now understand the rapacity 
with which these savages seized upon 
their victims, their eagerness to slay and 
to devour them. But their fondness for 
torturing them—whence did this pro- 
ceed? It was evidently not malignant; 
there was no grudge between the cap- 
tors and their prey. The men whose 
bodies were now lying around in ghast- 
ly dismemberment, whose blood crim- 
soned the rocks, the grass, and stained 
the garments of spectators who were 
waiting to feed upon their flesh, would 
have been received, had they landed 
without injury from the storm, with the 
utmost kindness. 

The same blind sentiment which, I 
am told, occasionally leads ignorant 
sailors, upon the seacoasts of the East- 
ern United States, to grudge “ lending 
a hand,” in case of disaster, to their 
fellow-fishermen, appeared in its fullest 
development among the island savages. 

The New England fisher thinks it 
unlucky to interfere to save from death 
an individual whom Providence is evi- 
dently endeavoring to drown. But if 
this duty be urged upon him by his 
skipper, he will render a reluctant as- 
sistance, growling, and apparently ex- 
pecting to be drowned, some day, in 
retribution for thus tampering with the 
Fates. 

The savage, on the contrary, gives 
full play to his superstition. He car- 
ries the same feeling to its logical ex- 
treme, and finds it unlucky, in such a 
case, not merely to rescue, but even to 
spare, the man who is marked of the 
Fates. Hence the sacrifice of the ship- 
wrecked. 

Logical savage! A religious custom 
bases itself upon this sentiment. When 
the gods are about to destroy, man 
should aid them in their work. And 
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the victims are uniformly devoted to 


" the banquet. 


I think the savage priest more than 
half believed what he said. The Fijian 
honestly regards the man who is about 
to die as already dead. He often buries 
parents, relatives, dearest friends, in the 
latter stages of severe illness, before the 
last breath has passed away ; sometimes 
while the survivor is still quite conscious, 
and able to speak distinctly. Strangely 
enough, the victims of these barbarities 
do not complain that their fate is pre- 
mature, but accept it with the best of 
grace. 

There is, indeed, a strange nearness 
to the brute-animal in thesavage of the 
South Seas. These shipwrecked captives 
did not seem to regard their tortures so 
much an outrage, as a matter of acci- 
dent and fate; and this captivity, muti- 
lation, and cruel death, was precisely 
what-they would have inflicted had the 
conditions been reversed, and they had 
been the captors instead of the captives. 
Even the sufferings of the wretched vic- 
tims hardly seemed distinctively human ; 
their groans and cries were recalled to 
me more vividly in later years by those 
of the wounded chargers which I saw 
upon the battle-field of Custozza, than 
by any expression of pain which I have 
ever heard from man. 

The torturing was done, the last 
wretched captive slain; but the savages 
still danced and shouted wildly, their 
eyes flashing and their nostrils dilating at. 
the terrible sight of blood ; yet it seemed 
an excitement of the animal instincts 
even more than of the mind. They 
appeared hardly less intelligent and vol- 
untary in thus attacking their fellows 
who were in calamity, than the stags of 
the Orinoco seem when they turn upon 
and trample the wounded bull. I seem- 
«ito be watching the orgies of beings 
not far remote from an animal ancestry, 
wild and savage as the boar or the eagle. 

Yet this spectacle actually brought 
me into a certain sympathy with it. 
The sight of the deliberate killing of 
a human being is doubly brutalizing 
when accompanied by circumstances so 
atrocious as those I have described; 
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and the events of that day went farto and alarm, however, was breathed into 
set the savage stamp upon my nature. her through that subtle sympathy which 
Waimata and I watched the scene, draws minds together, as gravitation 
uncertain whether to linger or to fly. connects the planets. She shared my 
The sight was indeed appalling. The revulsion of feeling; while, on the oth- 
blood ran away into the bushes in rivu- er hand, I borrowed something of her 
lets, as in places where the carnage is _ self-possession in the presence of those 
thickest upon a field of battle. Iwell frightful deeds. She tended, in a word, 
remember the terror with which its un- toward civilization; while I borrowed 
expected quantity impressed. me—a feel- something of the savage nature for the 
ing which I did not then know that time. Strange inversion of the way in 
Lady Macbeth had expressed in those which the sexes usually interact! Wai- 
awful words, half soliloquy, half ex- mata actually seemed to appropriate all 
clamation: “ Who would have thought my feelings of humanity. 
the old man to have had so much blood When, at last, the bodies were folded 
in him?” in thick layers of the broad and succu- 
We remained silent, Waimata and I, lent banana-leaf, Waimata said, 
with eyes dilated. She bad witnessed “ Come, Tali, let us go; I cannot look 
spectacles of this sort before; and, upon this any longer.” 
though they were revolting to her na- We strolled away from the orgies. 
ture, exceptionally gentle for that of a The revellers did not seem to notice our 
savage, yet she endured the sight better withdrawal. 
than I did. Something of my disgust [Continued in next Number.] 


WILD BEES: 


TuoveH, strictly speaking, all bees are upon some branch or bush near the hive, 
wild bees—that is, incapable of do- therefore, is not with a view to new 
mestication. Man’s dominion properly quarters being offered them, but seems 
stops short of the insect-world; here to be a movement usually rendered ne- 
he passes absolutely unregarded, excit- cessary by the condition of the queen- 
ing neither fear nor love. The honey- bee, who, unused to flying, finds herself 
bees, for instance, are never strictly do- fatigued by the first effort. But that 
mesticated, like the barn-fowls and the it is the purpose of every swarm to go 
animals, but only consent to stay with off, seems confirmed by the fact that it 
us on conditions. §So slight isour hold will only come out when the weather is 
upon them, that, for the most trivial favorable to such an undertaking, and 
reasons, and often without any reason that: a passing cloud, or a rise in the 
at all that we can perceive, they call wind, after the bees are in the air, will 
together the colony, and leave for the usually drive them back into the hive. 
woods or the mountains, where, in some It is not, of course, till after the bees 
cavity of oak or maple, they thrive quite have alighted, that a hive is offered 
as well, and sometimes better, than in them, which, in most cases, they forth- 
the painted hive in the garden. with enter, postponing or abandoning 
It is said, by those wise in such altogether the tree in the woods, In 
things, that every swarm, before it most cases, though not in all—for some- 
leaves the parent-hive, has its tree se- times the swarm refuses the hive, tak- 
lected and cleaned out ready for occu- ing to wing again after a few hours, 
pancy at the proper time. Years upon and making off; or, after having en- 
years of domestication seem to have no tered it, cleaned it out, waxed it, and 
appreciable effect toward uprooting this even began to build comb—a sudden 
instinct. The alighting of the swarm dissatisfaction may seize them, when 
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out they come and off they go. Or, 
again, they may refuse to alight at all, 
starting for the woods at once. Hence, 
the bee-keeper’s first solicitude, when a 
swarm comes out, is whether or not 
they are going to alight, and where. 
If they act undecided, they may often 
be brought to terms by throwing water 
among them, and handfuls of earth. 
A friend of mine, working in his corn- 
field one day, saw a swarm passing near 
him, when he began to shower dirt upon 
them, which had the effect of causing 
them to settle on a hill of corn in a few 
moments. I would not even say that 
the apparently absurd practice—now en- 
tirely discredited by regular bee-keep- 
ers, but still resorted to by some unsci- 
entific folk—of beating upon tin pans, 
blowing horns, and creating an uproar 
generally, might not be without good 
results. Certainly, not by drowning the 
“ orders” of the queen, but by impress- 
ing the bees with some unusual commo- 
tion in nature. It is, by the way, an en- 
tirely erroneous notion, that the queen- 
bee is in any sense a ruler, and issues 
her royal orders to willing subjects. 
The swarm cling to her because she is 
their life. She is the only female bee, 
and without her the colony must soon 
perish. But the bees, the workers, are 
her masters and keepers, and often re- 
strain her movements very much against 
her will. 

The past season I witnessed twoswarms 
take their leave of patent hives and of 
civilization generally. One swarm had 
come out the day before, and, without 
alighting, had returned to the parent- 
hive—some hitch in the plan, perhaps, 
or, may-be, the queen had found her 
‘wings too weak. The next day they 
‘came out again, and were hived. But 
something offended them, or else the 
‘tree in the woods—perhaps some royal 
old maple or birch, holding its head 
high above all others, with snug, spa- 
‘cious, irregular chambers and galleries 
—had too many attractions; for they 
were presently discovered filling the air 
cover the garden, and whirling excitedly 
around. Gradually they began to drift 
ever the street; a moment more, and 
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they had become separated from the 
other bees, and, drawing together in a 
more compact mass or cloud, away they 
went, a humming, flying vortex of bees, 
the queen in the centre, and the swarm 
revolving around her as a pivot,—over 
meadows, across creeks and swamps, 
straight for the heart of the mountain, 
about a mile distant,—slow at first, so 
that the youth who gave chase kept up 
with them, but increasing their speed 
till only a fox-hound could have kept 
them in sight. I saw the youth labor- 
ing up the side of the mountain; saw 
his white shirt-sleeves gleam ag he en- 
tered the woods ; but he returned a few 
hours afterward, without any clue as to 
the particular tree in which they had 
taken refuge out of the ten thousand 
that covered the side of the mountain. 
The other swarm came out about one 
o’clock of a hot July day, and at once 
showed symptoms that alarmed the 
keeper, who, however, did not throw 
either dirt or water. The house was 
situated on a steep side-hill. Behind 
it the ground rose, for a hundred rods 
or so, at an angle of nearly forty-five 
degrees, and the prospect of having to 
chase them up this hill, if chase them 
we should, was by no means inviting ; 
for it soon became evident that their 
course lay in this direction. Throwing 
off my coat, I hurried on, before the 
swarm was yet fairly organized and un- 
der way, determined to see what could 
be done. The Toute soon led me into 
a field of standing rye, every spear of 
which held its head above my own. 
Plunging recklessly forward, my course 
marked to those watching from below 
by the agitated and wriggling grain, I 
emerged from the miniature forest just 
in time to see the runaways disappear- 
ing over the top of the bill, some fifty 
rods in advance of me. Lining them 
as well as I could, I soon reached the 
hill-top, my breath utterly gone, and 
the perspiration streaming from every 
pore of my skin. On the other side 
the country opened deep and wide. A 
large valley swept around to the north, 
heavily wooded at its head and on its 
sides. It became evident at once that 
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the bees had made good their escape, 
and that whether they had stopped on 
one side of the valley or the other, or 
had, indeed, cleared the opposite moun- 
tain and gone into some unknown for- 
est beyond, was entirely problematical. 
A family in the valley, whose house 
wag in the line of their course, had not 
seen or heard them; as, of course, they 
would not, being some three hundred 
feet beneath them. I turned back, there- 
fore, thinking of the honey-laden tree 
that some of these forests would hold 
before the falling of the leaf. 

I heard of a youth in the neighbor- 
hood, more lucky than myself on a like 
ocgasion. It seems that he had got well 
in advance of the swarm, whose route 
lay over a hill, as in my case, and, as 
he neared the summit, hat in hand, the 
bees had just come up and were all 
about him. Presently he noticed them 
hovering about his straw hat, and 
alighting on his arm; and, in almost 
as brief a time as it takes to relage it, 
the whole swarm had followed the 
queen into his hat. Being near a stone 
wall, he coolly deposited his prize upon 
it, quickly disengaged himself from the 
accommodating bees, and returned for 
ahive. The explanation of this singu- 
lar circumstance, no doubt, is, that the 
queen, unused to such long and heavy 
flights, was obliged to alight from very 
exhaustion. It is not very unusual for 
swarms to be thus found in remote fields, 
collected upon a bush or branch of a 
tree. 

When a swarm migrates to the woods 
in this manner, the individual bees, as 
I have intimated, do not move in right 
lines or straight forward, like a flock 
of birds, but round and round, like 
chaff in a whirlwind. Unitedly they 
form a humming, revolving mass, which 
keeps just high enough to clear all ob- 
stacles, except in crossing deep valleys, 
when, of course, it may be very high. 
The swarm seems to be guided by a 
line of couriers, which may be seen (at 
least at the outset) constantly going and 
coming. As they take a direct course, 
there is always some chance of follow- 
ing them to the tree, unless they go a 
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long distance, and some obstruction, 
like a wood, or a swamp, or a high hill, 
intervenes—enough chance, at any rate, 
to stimulate the lookers-on to give vig- 
orous chase as long as their wind holds 
out. If the bees are successfully fol- 
lowed to their retreat, two plans are 
‘feasible: either to fell the tree at once, 
and seek to hive them, perhaps bring 
them home in the section of the tree 
that contains the cavity; or leave the 
tree till Fall, then invite your neigh- 
bora, and go and cut it, and see the 
ground flow with honey. The former 
course is more business-like; but the 
latter is the one usually recommended 
by one’s friends and neighbors. 

In any given locality, especially in 
the more wooded and mountainous dis- 
tricts, the number of swarms that thus 
assert their independence forms quite a 
large per cent. In the northern States 
these swarms very often perish before 
Spring ; but in such a country as Flori- 
da they scem to multiply, till bee- 
trees are very common. In the West, 
also, wild honey is often gathered in 
large quantities. I noticed, not long 
since, that some wood-choppers, on the 
west slope of the Coast Range, felled a 
tree that had several pailfuls in it. 

Perhaps nearly one third of all the. 
runaway swarms leave when no one is 
about, and hence are unseen and un- 
heard, save, perchance, by some distant 
laborers in the field, or by some youth 
ploughing on the side of the mountain, 
who hears an unusual humming noise, 
and sees the swarm dimly whirling by 
overhead, and, may-be, gives chase; or 
he may simply catch the sound, when he 
pauses, looks quickly around, but sees 
nothing. When he comes in at night, 
he tells how he heard or saw a swarm 
of bees go over; and, perhaps, from 
beneath one of the hives in the garden 
a black mass of bees has disappeared 
during the day. 

The sequel to the going off of the 
bees in Summer is the hunting of them 
in the Fall. It is entirely worth the 
while to lose one of the later swarms, 
for the sake of the pleasure of looking 
for them after they shall have laid up 
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their store of honey. Bee-hunting is 
the poetry of sport, and has a sufficient 
reward even if no tree be found. The 
rich, warm September days is the time 
usually chosen. The honey-yielding 
flowers are nearly all gone by this time, 
and the bees roam far and wide in quest 
of food. If the bee-hunter has no pre- 
vious intimation of the probable where- 
abouts of an escaped swarm, he begins 
operations in the vicinity of any large 
wood. His principal appliance is a 
small box with a glass lid, into which 
he nicely fits a piece of comb filled with 
honey. The first honey-bee he discoy- 
ers leisurely probing some thistle-head 
in a remote field or on a hill, he gently 
sweeps into his box, watching its move- 
ments through the glass lid. The bee, 
at first alarmed, struggles to get out; 
but catching the smell of honey, for- 
gets its captivity, and, like a true Yan- 
kee determined to make the most of 
every mishap, falls to taking its fill. 
The box is then placed upon a stump 
or rock, the lid gently withdrawn, and 
the hunter steps back a pace or two to 
watch the bee take flight, which it does 
in about one minute—that is, as soon 
as filled with honey. Rising a few feet 
in the air, it circles around two or three 
times, takes its bearings, and strikes a 
bee-line for home. If it goes toward 
the woods or mountains, the chances 
are that it belongs-to a wild swarm, 
and the hunter eagerly waits for its re- 
turn; if toward the settlement, or a 
farm-house, another bee is procured and 
experimented with as before. 

In case a bee cannot be readily found, 
the usual mode of proceeding is to heat 
a flat stone and burn upon it some refuse 
comb or honey. The scent will soon 
attract a bee, when it may be treated 
as above described. If the tree is any- 
where within half a mile, the bee usu- 
ally returns in about fifteen minutes, 
always accompanied by one or more of 
his fellows, to whom, by some myste- 
rious language, he has communicated 
the secret of the box of honey. These 
fill themselves, and depart as before. 
Returning, they bring others, and these 
again bring others; and thus, in a short 
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time, a line of bees may be established. 
The hunter follc'ws them into the woods, 
and, keeping the direction, marks the 
trees for a long distance. In many 
cases he finds his prize without much 
further trouble; but in as many cases 
he is obliged to cross-line them—that 
is, establish a second line at an angle 
with the first; where the two lines in- 
tersect each other, he may confidently 
expect his search to end. Changing his 
base of operations, therefore, to another 
field or hill half a mile or more distant, 
if the lay of the land permits, he seeks 
to line them as before, and thus deter- 
mine the immediate locality of the tree. 
The tree is apt to be a large one, with 
top more or less decayed. 

The finding of a wild swarm, how- 
ever, is not sc easy and simple a matter 
as it may appear to be on paper. In 
the first place, the hunter is much more 
apt to get hold of a hive-bee, than the 
representative of a wild swarm. This 
consumes time. Or, if he captures one 
of the latter without delay, it is not an 
easy matter, in the majority of cases, to 
establish a reliable first-line. A bee is 
a small object to follow with the naked 
eye; and then, the wind may cause it 
to deflect from its course, and thus mis- 
lead the hunter at the outset. The na- 
tive bee-hunters of Australia attach 
some white cottony substance to the 
bee, which not only retards its flight, 
but makes it a more conspicuous mark 
for the eye. I have heard of our bee- 
hunters sprinkling the bees with flour 
for the same purpose. 

But the most novel and ingenious de- 
vice I have ever heard of, is the sprink- 
ling of them with sulphur. A young 
farmer in one of the interior districts 
of the State of New York, who takes 
an occasional spare day to look up bees, 
writes me he has tried it with marked 
effect. It seems to enrage the bees, and 
set them in a perfect uproar; so that 
not only may they be followed through 
the air more readily by the sound they 
make, but the whole swarm is presently 
humming at a fearful rate. He says he 
has heard the uproar when twenty rods 
from the tree. And, contrary to what 
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one might expect, instead of being driv- 
en away from the hunter’s box, the bees 
come thicker and faster. The swarm is 
thoroughly waked up, and presently in 
the wildest state of excitement. 

To get a sufficient base for the tri- 
angle, in most localities, is another diffi- 
culty when two lines have to be estab- 
lished ; or, worst of all, the tree may 
be a mile or two away. 

It is fascinating sport, however,—the 
great bright days, the sightly hills 
and remote fields, and the eager search 
through the woods, with sharp scrutiny 
of the old trees. 

If the tree is much decayed, the comb 
is often fearfully broken up and much 
of the honey wasted by felling it, which 
course, however, has no alternative. The 
bees that have escaped the deluge of 
honey, come pouring out into the air, 
ready to make war upon any thing. 
They are sometimes effectually disposed 
of with a match and a little rye-straw ; 
but the safest and wisest plan is igme- 
diately to stop up all openings but one, 
leaving in this room enough to enter a 
pipe-stem ; then give them a few puffs 
of tobacco-smoke. This deadens them 
instantly, and renders them quite harm- 
less. 

Bee-trees are sometimes found by per- 
sons walking in the woods on a bright 
day of early Spring, while the ground 
is yet covered with snow. The bees, 
induced to come forth by the warmth 
and the sunshine, are blinded by the 
snow, and fall to the ground near their 
retreat. 

The honey-bee is, of course, an im- 
portation, Asia, perhaps, being its origi- 
nal home. Our truly native honey- 
maker is the “burly, dozing bumble- 
bee ” of Emerson’s poem, in whose nat- 
ural history every country-boy is inter- 
ested. The first bumble-bee in Spring 
is as interesting an event as the first 
bird or the first wild-flower. A chord 
is touched in the wonderful harp of 
nature, which was before silent. We 
are walking in the tender fields, or 
along the border of the woods, in the 
latter part of April or the first of May, 
when this familiar sound, like the horn 
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of some fairy horseman, bursts upon the 
ear. Or is it the South-wind, taking 
form and voice, so soft and warm and 
prophetic, wooing the violets and dan- 
delions to hasten forth? No doubt the 
South-wind sent her, for she comes me- 
andering along close to the earth, search- 
ing out every nook and corner, and 
blowing the good tidings into the very 
ears of the mice in their retreats. 

Emerson, in the little poem referred 
to, has described her coming with as 
much truth of history as of poetry. 

“When the South-wind, in May days, 
With a net of shining haze 
Silvers the horizon wall, 

And, with softness touching all, 
Tints the human countenance 
With a color of romance, 

And, infusing subtle heats, 
Turns the sod to violets, 

Thou, in sunny solitudes, 
Rover of the underwoods, 

The green silence dost displace 
With thy mellow, breezy bass.” 

The bumble-bees come singly, never 
in pairs, and only one sex—the female. 
In the bee-kingdoms, royalty is con- 
fined exclusively to the females. All 
females are queens. .Where this large 
queen-bee, which is the only one we 
see in the Spring, comes from, is a mys- 
tery—apparently from a warmer re- 
gion, like the birds; but the books say 
a few escape the rigors of the winter 
in a torpid state, and come out in the 
Spring, like the frogs, &c. At any rate 
there is, no doubt, some special pro- 
vision of nature for it, since it is only 
the queen that lasts over. She is im- 
pregnated by the males in August, goes 
into winter-quarters in the Fall, in some 
snug retreat or other, and lies torpid till 
Spring. 

*‘ When the fierce northwestern blast 
Cools sea and land so far and fast, 
Thou already slumberest deep ; 
Woe and want thou canst outsleep ; 
Want and woe, which torture us, 
Thy sleep makes ridiculous.” 

After this long*nap, the queen-mother 
appears fresh and new, hunts out some 
abandoned mouse-nest in the meadow- 
bottoms or in a stone-heap, or some such 
place, and sets up her household gods 
solitary and alone. A few rude cells or 
sacks are constructed, eggs deposited, 
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and in due time, say in early June, 
the young appear. These are neuters, 
neither male nor female, but workers. 
These proceed to build other cells and 
fill them with honey, relieving the queen 
of all care but the laying of the eggs. 
This first honey is very delicious, being 
clear and white, like the clover-honey 
in the hive, but of 4 different flavor. 
Ordinarily, the quantity found in a 
single nest is very small, scarcely more 
than a large tablespoonful. One sum- 
mer, when a boy, by making it a point, 
I collected quite a boxful in the comb, 
making, when pressed out, about a pint 
of clear honey, and representing the 
labor of two or three dozen swarms. 

Near midsummer the males are hatcb- 
ed; these are the stingless, white-faced 
bees of the boys. Their sole function 
is to impregnate the female for the next 
season. The nest is not abandoned till 
the latter part of August, though the 
honey is gone long before that time. 
The bees then come out on the warm 
days, and dart and hover and pursue 
each other about the entrance of the 
nest, making a loud, humming noise. 
It is at such times that the queen-bee 
appears, and is pursued by the males. 

Through September the bumble-bees 
lead a roving, homeless life, wallowing 
languidly in thistle-blows, and usually 
passing the night and weathering a se- 
vere storm on the lee-side of one, till 
they finally die from cold and exposure. 
The royal scion, in the meantime, has 
stowed herself away, no one knows 
where. 

Emerson’s bumble-bee was a philoso- 
pher, as all bumble-bees are, and wore 
yellow breeches, which all bumble-bees 
do not. There are, indeed, said to be 
several dozen varieties or species in the 
United States, but, ordinarily, one no- 
tices not more than half a dozen va- 
rieties. Besides the “ yellow-breeched,” 
which is the most common, there is the 
white-breeched, the black-breeched, and 
the red-breeched, with modifications of 
each. The red-breeched is a small bee, 
and quite rare, yet I remember one sea- 
son when they were abundant. They 
live in large communities, and usually 
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nest in the ground, going two feet or 
more into the bank, following a mouse- 
hole, and appropriating the nest at the 
end of it. I have exhumed them, and 
found a mass of comb, filled with honey, 
grubs, and young bees, nearly as large 
as a man’s double-fist. 

Then there is a small light-colored 
bee, about the same size, that frequently 
nests in barns, building in vacant mor- 
tices, or in the space above the tenon 
of a brace where the mice have made 
their beds. One sees the bees going in 
and out through the cracks. Rap on 
the beam or brace, and they set up a 
loud buzzing. 

Then there is a very rich, aristocratic- 
looking bumble-bee, with broad, glossy 
wings, new yellow waistcoat and new 
velvety breeches, always looking fresh 
and clean and distinguished—a bee that 
one readily discriminates. I have never 
found its nest. 

The more common yellow-breeched 
bees love the mice-nests in old meadow- 
bottoms, where they are turned up and 
plundered by the hay-makers, the boys 
especially delighting in the sport and 
the honey. Sometimes, however, they 
pay dearly for the fun ; for a bee in the 
bonnet is nothing to a bee in the trow- 
sers-leg. A bumble-bee can sting as 
many times as a flea can bite. The 
honey-bee stings but once, and dies, 
leaving his weapon in the flesh; but 
his larger relative deals stab after stab, 
and the helpless youth into whose trow- 
sers-leg he has found a lodgment, dances 
a lively step for a few moments. 

The bumble-bee’s usual mode of at- 
tack, however, is to fly directly for the 
face and neck ; and he gets beneath the 
clothing of the pedal extremities only 
when his wings are disabled, and the 
enemy stands unsuspectingly about. 

The most ferocious of the bumble- 
bee tribe, and the terror of the boys, is 
the large white, or very light-yellow, 
species, It is quick to anger and slow 
to relent. Indeed, it pursues the mo- 
lester with the pertinacity of a bull- 
dog or a colporter. A spectator of 
the operation of hay-making and hay- 
gathering may have seen a mower pause 
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in his swath, duck his head once or 
twice, beat the air about his ears with 
his rifle; then duck again, lower than 
before, and drop his tool and go slink- 
ing away, warding off, with his arm or 
a switch of grass, some invisible enemy. 
Or the boy, tossing the hay behind the 
mowers, may be observed to break ranks, 
and, whipping his head and ears wildly 
with handfuls of hay, retreat in dis- 
order. Presently he pauses, and listens ; 
then goes at it again, more vigorously 
than before. This wolf of a bumble- 
bee will thus dog him half across the 
field. Knock him down, and, if not 
seriously injured, he at once gets up 
and comes straight for you, and will 
not let you go till he is disabled out 
and out. 

A still more lively and spirited little 
comedy, however, is enacted in the hay- 
field, when a hornet’s nest is run into 
or lain bare by the mowers. There is 
a retreat then of all hands in hot haste. 
The movements of a hornet are so much 


quicker than those of a bumble-bee, 
their aim so much more sure, and their 
numbers so much greater, that beating 


them off is of little avail. A precipi- 
tate retreat, and, if pursued, a prostrat- 
ing of yourself upon the ground, your 
face buried in the hay, is the only safe 
_ course. After the bees have settled 
back into their paper-house, a wisp of 
straw (if you must dispose of them), 
lighted with a match, and suddenly 
placed at the entrance, will make short 
work of them. 

The yellow-jackets are much more 
common than their congeners, the black. 
Scarcely a season passes that the various 
farm occupations do not disclose nu- 
merous nests of the former, on the 
ground, in the fence, filling the end of 
a hollow log, fastened to a bush, or 
pendant from the peak of the barn; 
but rare and memorable is the finding 
the nest of the black hornet. In Mary- 
land, I have found them building on a 
blackberry-bush within a few inches of 
the ground ; but in the more northern 
States, so far as I have observed, they 
always build in the woods a large cone- 
shaped nest, suspended from some high 
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branch, and, of all bee-kind, are the 
ugliest customers to deal with. 

The notion among the boys, that if 
you throw a stone at the nest, a single 
bee will follow its path back and strike 
the thrower unerringly in the face, is 
scarcely an exaggeration. It certainly 
is not safe to stand very near and throw 
stones at them. The avenging hornet 
comes almost with the speed of a bul- 
let; and if you do not stagger from the 
gross weight of the blow, you certainly 
do from its lightning-like suddenness, 
and the sharp pain that accompanies it. 

Shall I ever forget the huge nest, large 
as a peck-measure, that some sharp-eyed 
traveller discovered a few rods from the 
highway in a piece of woods, and not 
far from the paternal farmhouse, and 
with what fear and trembling we 
youngsters used to peep at it from be- 
neath the underbrush? No stones were 
ever thrown at that nest by us, though 
our fingers fairly burned, at times, to 
give them a shot; and in the Fall, 
after the leaves had fallen, there hung 
the object of our terror, empty and for- 
lorn, its frail walls destined to be ap- 
propriated ere long by some sportsman 
for gun-wadding. 

Many more nests of this kind are be- 
gun than are ever finished, some mishap 
terminating the career of the founder 
before any offspring could be had. One 
sees these little balloon-shaped begin- 
nings stuck around in various places, 
varying in size from an inch to two 
inches in diameter. 

It is curious to note the growth of a 
hornet’s nest. It seems to increase in 
size as naturally as a squash or pump- 
kin, and about as fast, and apparently 
in the same manner, from within, out. 
It is seldom that one sees more than 
two or three hornets at one time crawl- 
ing about on the outside of the nest, 
and these have the air of surveyors, 
rather than of builders; the expansion 
seems to be from within. So it is, and 
from without also, And this is the 
peculiarity of the hornet as an archi- 
tect: he is constantly tearing down his 
house and building it larger, to accom- 
modate his increasing family. The vital 
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part of the nest is within, and consists 
of one or more tiers of comb full of 
cells, in which the young are hatched 
and developed. The visible, inverted, 
cone-shaped nest is merely the tent that 
shelters this process. As fast as new 
cells are added, the inner walls or lin- 
ings of the-tent are torn away to make 
more room, and the whole structure re- 
cased from without, thus every external 
wall becoming, in its turn, the internal, 
or the lining, with three or four parti- 
tions, arranged about the eighth of an 
inch apart, between it and the open air. 

As the hornet was the first inventor 
of paper, so the little “sweat-bee,” that 
comes about the laborer in the field, 
alighting on his sweaty hands and 
arms, and showing his light buff-col- 
ored belly at every move, is undoubted- 
ly the holder of the original patent on 
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shears. See how quickly he clips out a 
round piece from the rose-leaf, himself 
the hand and handle to his own tool, 
and, rolling it up and embracing it 
with his legs, flies away with it to his 
cell, which is some little round cavity 
an inch or two deep, in a rail, or post, 
or stump; and which, after being lined 
with these bits of green leaves, is filled 
with a yellow, salve-like substance, that 
no doubt contains the egg of the bee, 
then nicely capped or headed with more 
circular bits of leaves, sealed up, and 
left to its fate. 

The wasps proper may fairly claim a 
part of my attention (and they usually 
receive it when I mect with their nests), 
but, on the present occasion, I extend 
to them the courtesy which I would 
thankfully receive from them in turn, 
by respectfully giving them the go-by. 


A WOMAN’S RIGHT. 
VII. 


CAMP-MEETING. 

ErrENE sat by the window, filling a 
basket with cakes and sandwiches, 
which Sister Goodlove had given to 
‘her and Tilda to carry to camp-meeting 
the next morning. How she had count- 
ed the days, and longed for the coming 
of this camp-meeting morning! If she 
had analyzed her emotions (which she 
never did), she would have discovered 
that she had scarcely thought of the 
camp-meeting at all as a reiigious ser- 
vice. Having never attended one, she 
might have fancied that it would be 
pleasant to hear people pray and sing 
in the open air—only she did not think 
of the people at all. She longed for 
her old friends, the woods, the air, the 
summer sky. From babyhood these 
had been her closest companions, and 
this was the first year of her life that 
had shut her away from them all. From 
this low seat, where she sat now, she had 
watched the sunset scarlets glinting 
through the trees of Mr. Mallane’s gar- 
den, Above the window, in the shop 


where she stood at work, spread a nar- 
row slip of sky; and, looking up, she 
had sometimes seen the peaceful clouds 
come sailing down the valley, and this 
was all that she had known of the sum- 
mer, Often, in the languid evenings, 
she had dropped her book and turned 
a wistful face away from Tilda Stade’s 
scrutinizing gaze and wearying voice, 
and, looking beyond the trees out to 
the serene West, a soft desire had stirred 
in her heart for something sweeter and 
better than she had ever known—she 
knew not what. -We, who know her 
well, know that it was the first mysteri- 
ous stir of the soul of the girl-woman, 
dimly yearning for companionship, for 
sympathy, for tenderness, such as had 
never entered her barren life in Busy- 
ville. The summer should have given 
some holiday to seventeen ; it had given 
none to her. But going to the woods 
for a single day, she thought, would be 
a good deal better than nothing. Thus, 
light of heart, at five o’clock the next 
morning, she ascended, with Tilda, inte 
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the vehicle of Brother Goodlove, which 
was to carry his brethren and sisters to 
the camp-ground for twenty-five cents a 
person. It was a high, springless wagon, 
with boards laid across for seats, and, 
this morning, was crowded with passen- 
gers. A number of sisters bore witness 
to its being a very uncomfortable equi- 
page, by sundry little groans concerning 
their aching backs. LEirene, sitting at 
one end, where the boughs of the bend- 
ing trees brushed her as she passed, 
thought of nothing but the pleasures 
of the ride. The road ran by seques- 
tered farms and through the woods, all 
the way. The young light shimmered 
through the leaves above and around 
them; the air was full of soft sounds 
and of pleasant smells ; of the fragrance 
of resinous branches and juicy ferns 
crushed beneath the wagon-wheels. Ei- 
rene took it in at every pore, and 
grew as glad as the birds singing over 
her head. After a two hours’ drive, 
they entered a new road cut through 
the woods, and a distinct murmur of 
human voices reached their ears; and 
then what seemed to Eirene to be an 
extraordinary sight for such a place, 
greeted her eyes. Under the trees, all 
along the roadside, booths had been 
erected*of green boughs, and under them 
men and women seemed to be driving 
_an astonishing trade in small-beer, gin- 
gerbread, candies and doughnuts, and 
other harmless commodities. New-com- 
ers were constantly arriving. Wagon- 
loads of the sisters and brethren of the 
church; young men and their “ girls,” 
in buggies, arrayed in their best, nearly 
all of whom stopped at the stalls to re- 
gale themselves with ginger-pop, pea- 
nuts, and other innocent refreshments, 
At last, through the shifting leaves, 
Eirene caught glimpses of white tents, 
forming a semicircle under the forest- 
trees, surrounding an amphitheatre of 
rude seats facing a rude pulpit canopied 
by the boughs of beeches and elms, 
Their wagon stopped outside of this in- 
closure. Tilda Stade, hurriedly alight- 
ing, assisted Eirene to do the same, in- 
forming her, at the same time, that this 
was the “blessed camp-ground, and 
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yonder was the very spot where she re- 
ceived the blessing of sanctification— 
where Jesus spoke perfect peace to her 
soul.” Taking Eirene’s hand, she led 
her toward a large tent bearing the 
name of “ Busyville” above the door. 
They were now fairly on the camp- 
ground, and Eirene beheld what was to 
her a most unwonted and picturesque 
sight. Tiny fires, made from dried 
boughs, were crackling in the rear of 
every tent; and on these, kettles were 
boiling and meats were frying. Extem- 
pore tables, set under the trees, were 
spread with white cloths, garnished 
with flowers, and loaded with viands. 
Pretty young sisters in white sun-bon- 
nets, white aprons, and gay frocks, 
superintended these tables; while ma- 
trons in close “shakers” and demure 
dresses hovered about the fires, guard- 
ing the meats and watching the tea-pots 
and coffee-pots, lest their delicious 
liquids should run too low to supply 
the numerous hungry people waiting 
for breakfast. The air was full of the 
most varied sounds. Birds twittered in 
the trees, Girls chattered and laughed 
with each other, and flirted in a half- 
subdued, half-pious way, with the young 
brethren, whose plates they piled and 
whose cups they filled ; while the wom- 
en by the fires talked in low, mysteri- 
ous tones to each other, as women will. 
From manifold tents issued the sounds 
of morning devotions. Old hymns and 
old tunes of every conceivable rhythm 
and metre met in mid-air in inextricable 
confusion. In one tent could be heard 
the sobs of a sore soul wailing over its 
sins, amid a Babel of prayers rising to 
heaven in its behalf; from another came 
a solitary voice, fervent and sonorous, 
going up to God in early thanksgiving ; 
while from every direction came cho- 
ruses of voices shouting, “Bless the 
Lord!” “Glory to God!” The whole 
scene bore witness to what it was—a 
great religious picnic, in which material 
pleasure and human happiness blended 
very largely with spiritual experience. 
The appearance of Tilda Stade on the 
camp-ground was a signal for rejoicing 
to the more zealous Christians, for it 


. 
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was a sure promise of increased zeal in 
the prayer-meetings. As they gathered 
around to welcome her, Eirene was left 
standing alone for a moment; and, 
looking about her, saw, for the first 
time, an individual who had seen her 
from the first moment of her appear- 
ance. It was: good Brother Viner, 
standing at the head of the table, evi- 
dently just concluding his breakfast. 
He looked red in the face, and uncom- 
fortable, as if the sisters were overfeed- 
ing him that warm morning. He was 
literally besieged by women, young and 
old, each one producing, from her par- 
ticular basket or from her particular 
fire, some viand, hot or cold, setting it 
before her minister, with the exclama- 
tion, “ Oh, Brother Viner, do taste this; 
I made it on purpose for you!” “Oh, 
Brother Viner, where’s your appetite 
gone to? You must eat your break- 
fast!” Brother Viner did not like to 
appear ungrateful, and thus kept on 
tasting each dish set before him. It 


was a sight to behold them—the dishes 
of pork and beans, cold ham, succotash, 
omelets, doughnuts, crullers, pies, pre- 
serves, pickles, all heaped up before the 


unfortunate minister. Brother Viner 
had an excellent appetite, and, at first, 
attacked this conflicting mass of food 
with all the zest of a young and vigor- 
ous stomach ; but even he was no proof 
against the ignorant kindness of women 
—a kindness that has caused more sour 
stomachs and sour theology than the 
most powerful imagination ever con- 
ceived. Brother Viner looked up from 
the mass on his plate, and beheld Eirene 
looking toward him with wondering 
eyes. He recognized her at once as the 
innocent-looking little sinner who had 
caused the prayer-meeting at Sister Mal- 
lane’s. Here she was on the camp- 
ground—the place of all others for her 
conversion, the most appropriate in 
which to reclaim her from the error of 
her ways; and what an interesting sub- 
ject! Brother Viner could not help 
seeing this. He was a young man, and, 
like any other young man, could not 
help feeling a more spontaneous inter- 
est in a lovely girl than in an ugly one. 
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But Brother Viner was also an intelli- 
gent man, and perfectly conscious of 
the relative fitness of things. How 
could he labor with her concerning her 
soul? How could he appeal to her, 
with pathetic tones and tears, to for- 
sake her sins and give her soul to her 
Saviour? How could she regard him 
solely as a spiritual teacher, now that 
she had seen him there, devouring, with 
such gusto, such quantities of food? 
Not but what he thought that he had a 
perfect right to his breakfast—as good 
aright to enjoy it as any other man— 
but not to such a breakfast. In his 
over-fed condition, there was something 
incongruous in passing directly from the 
feast to the prayer-meeting, to pray for 
a girl who, in her white frock and inno- 
cent face, “looked like a lily out with 
nature.” At least thus poetically thought 
Brother Viner, notwithstanding Mrs. 
Mallane’s account of her wickedness 
still remained in his memory. “ Why 
didn’t I sit down under a tree, and 
make my breakfast from a bowl of 
bread and milk, in true pastoral fash- 
ion?” he asked himself in tones of 
self-disgust, his eyes still fixed upon the 
white dress and sun-bonnet. 

At this time Eirene’s attention was 
called away from the youngs minis- 
ter by a rustic young convert, who, in 
his new-born spiritual joy, was oblivi- 
ous of breakfast and of all human want. 
Spying Eirene standing alone, he imme- 
diately came to the conclusion that she 
was “a sinner,” and not “a sister;” 
therefore, a proper subject for mission- 
ary zeal. He walked up to her, and, 
without a single preliminary, asked, 
“Do you love the Lord ?” 

Eirene, startled by the abrupt ques- 
tion, saw before her a lank, long-haired 
youth, the exact counterpart of Moses 
Loplolly. Had that young man of 
peddling propensities concluded to 
study for the Christian ministry ? 

“Do you love the Lord?” was the 
solemn question again propounded to 
the wondering girl. 

“T hope I do,” was the timid answer. 

“You hope youdo!” [Ina tone of 
deep disgust.] “You hope you do! 
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Do you hope yer love yer father and 
mother? No! Ef yer love um, yer 
know yer luv um. Yer don’t hope 
nuthin’ ’bout it. Yer know it [tones 
rising]. So, ef yer love the Lord, yer 
know it. Ef yer only hope yer love 
Him, ’tain’t no luy ’t’all. Yer goin’ 
down the road to perdition, straight. 
[In a milder tone.] Don’t yer want 
religion ?” 

“Yes; I have wanted to be a Chris- 
tian ever since I can remember,” an- 
swered Eirene. 

“How bad do you want to be one? 
Bad enuf to give up all yer pride, and 
confess yer sins ?” 

“T hope so.” 

“Hope! agin [in tones of despair]. 
I can try yer hope inaminnit. Do you 
want religion bad enuf to enable yer 
pride to get it? Then yer willin’ to 
kneel down on this very spot, and let 
me pray fur yer soul. Will yer do it?” 


“ Oh, not here, please!” said Eirene 
in a tone of entreaty, with the instinct- 


ive shrinking from publicity which was 
natural to her. 

“ Now where’s yer hope? [Ina tone 
of triumph.] It don’t amount to nuth- 
in’. But Pll pray fur yer jest the same; 
there’s them that’s brought into the 
kingdom of heaven by force. I'll pray 
fur yer jest the same” [with profound 
spiritual condescension]. Thus the 
youth knelt down and lifted up his 
voice in prayer. The sound immediate- 
ly attracted the attention of the sisters 
who had gathered around Tilda; when 
they turned, and saw Eirene leaning 
against the tree, with her head bowed, 
as if overcome by some emotion, and 
the young evangelist kneeling before 
her, calling upon God to have’ mercy 
upon her soul, Tilda believed that her 
dearest wish was about to be realized 
—that her friend, struck with convic- 
tion the moment she reached the camp- 
ground, was now to be converted. She, 
with the other sisters, hastened to the 
spot, and, immediately kneeling down, 
formed a circle outside the evangelist, 
with Eirene, leaning against the tree, 
the central figure. Joining the youth, 
all commenced ejaculating and praying 
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together ; thus a special prayer-meeting 
was at once inaagurated. “Oh, do, 
Lord!” “Yes,Lord!” “Come, Lord!” 
“O, blessed Jesus, speak peace to her 
soul.” “O Christ, forgive her sins!” 
“© God, show her her wickedness!” 
These were the expressions, in every 
possible tone, producing one wild dis- 
cord of supplication, which now smote 
the ears of the bewildered Eirene. Each 
communicated excitement to the other : 
every moment the cries grew louder, the 
groans deeper, the entreaty more impor- 
tunate, till, at last, overcome by pure 
nervous excitement, Eirene sank upon 
her knees, sobbing as if her heart would 
break. This prostration was the signal 
for a still more clamorous outbreak. 
Cries of “Lord, have mercy on this 
poor girl!” “O Lord, save Eirene 
Vale!” rent the air with a perfect tor- 
nado of sound. 

This scene was witnessed by one per- 
son with extreme displeasure. It was 
Brother Viner, who had left the break- 
fast-table, notwithstanding the entreat- 
ies of the sisters, and seated himself 
within the Busyville tent. He was an 
ardent lover of Methodism ; his mother, 
a saint of the Mrs. Fletcher type, had 
nurtured him in the love of its memo- 
ries and in devotion to its principles. 
In his inmost heart he believed that the 
vitality and zeal of his sect was the salt 
of the Christian world. But he was too 
intelligent to believe that zeal bora of 
ignorance was as worthy as that tem- 
pered by knowledge. While believing 
it to be a necessity to some, he was so 
gentle a gentleman himself, he could no 
more be boisterous in sacred worship 
than he could be loud and vulgar in the 
expression of any sentiment whatever. 
He was too sensitive to the nature of 
others not to see, by the aspect of this 
girl, that she was more overcome by 
fear and grief at being thus assailed, 
than by any conscious conviction of sin. 
“She would make a lovely Christian, I 
know,” he said to himself; “we need 
more such women in our church. She 
must not be repelled and driven from 
us by.a repulsive manner of approach.” 
Yet, as he looked, he saw some of his 
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young converts and some of his most 
zealous members in this praying circle, 
and knew well that, if he were to mani- 
fest any disapprobation of their meet- 
ing, he could not, by any possibility, 
explain to their satisfaction such a 
course. Such a procedure, he knew, 
would bring them to the sudden conclu- 
sion that their minister had “ backslid- 
den.” Yet, as their minister, he must 
either join their circle, or break it; he 
concluded to do the latter. The first 
season of prayer was over; they re- 
freshed their fearfully-taxed energies by 
singing a hymn, and were beginning 
their cries anew, when Brother Viner 
walked quietly up to their circle, and 
said, “ Brothers and sisters, we must do 
all things decently and in order. I un- 
derstand your feelings. You are so 
happy in prayer, and so moved for the 
salvation of souls, that you wish to 
pray continually. This you may do. 
You may lift your hearts sifently to God 
without ceasing. But some of you have 


ridden many miles this morning. You 
all need your breakfast. After you have 
refreshed yourselves, come to the pray- 
er-meeting in the tent, at eight o’clock.” 


Their minister had said it. They must 
go to breakfast, notwithstanding this 
precious soul was not yet saved. They 
did so, all shaking hands with their 
minister as they passed, till no one was 
left with him but Tilda Stade, standing 
by Eirene. As Eirene rose from the 
foot of the tree where she had knelt, 
she seemed like one coming out of a 
dream. She opened her eyes, still glis- 
tening with tears, and drew a deep 
breath of relief. Tilda thought it the 
sigh of conviction—a hopeful sigh— 
and hastened to introduce Eirene to her 
minister. This good womm had not 
the acute perception which announces 
instantaneously to its possessor when he 
or she may not be wanted. As Eirene’s 
special protector and spiritual guide, 
she waited to hear what the minister 
had to say to her. Great was her 
amazement when he said, “ Sister Stade, 
will you be so kind as to allow me to 
say a few words to this young lady 
alone?” What Brother Viner could 
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have to say to Eirene “alone,” was 
more than she could divine; neverthe- 
less, as it was her minister—not Paul 
Mallane—who made the request, she 
passed on. Then Brother Viner ad- 
dressed Eirene for the first time, by ask- 
ing her if she had been educated a 
Methodist. Shetoldhimno. “Then,” 
he said, “our manner of worship may 
seem strange, even rude, to you. But 
do not let our ways disturb you, for 
they are only outward forms of expres- 
sion. In every human heart, religion 
can be but one essence—that of love to 
Christ and love to one another. If you 
feel your soul pervaded with this love, 
you are a Christian. The personal 
manifestations of religious joy differ as 
much as our natures differ. No two 
persons give expression in precisely the 
same terms to any human experience ; 
the law of temperament forbids it. 
Therefore do not be offended at the zeal 
which you see manifested here, even if 
it seems to you a little intemperate. 
And do not be discouraged if you your- 
self feel prompted to display none of 
this outward fervor. Without any ref- 
erence to any other human being, re- 
ceive the Spirit of God as it comes to 
you. Receive it as if you were alone 
with God in His universe. It can come 
to you only in accordance with your 
nature; you can respond to it only in 
the same way. 

“Do you hear, in your inmost heart, 
the still small voice calling you to fol- 
low your Saviour ?—to cast your burden 
on Him?—to love Him ?—to be like 
Him?” 

“Oh, yes, sir; I have always heard 
it.” 

“Do you try to resist it, or do you 
seek to obey it?” 

“T seek to obey it, and it is my dear- 
est comfort. It cheers me when I am 
sad, and it strengthens me when I am 
weak.” 

“ And you give your heart to God?” 

“Yes, sir. Every day I give myself 
anew to Him. Am I not safe in, His 
love?” 

“My sister, I feel that you are a 
Christian. What you need is encour- 
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agement, not conviction or loud expres- 
sion. I see how itis. You havea gen- 
tle nature; your religion is as gentle as 
your heart. Come into the eight-o’clock 
prayer-meeting, and I will see that you 
are not again disturbed. Now, shall I 
go with you to the breakfast-table ?” 

His voice was so kind and assuring, 
his words so helpful, that, when he had 
finished, Eirene felt like another crea- 
ture. With the elasticity which be- 
longs to the quickest sensibilities, her 
heart leaped to her eyes in a joyous 
smile, as she exclaimed, “ Oh, I feel so 
much better!” 

As Brother Viner saw this inward 
illumination spread over every feature, 
he thought it not only the most inno- 
cent, but the brightest face that he had 
ever seen; but he only said, “ Now we 
will find Sister Stade.” 

This young woman was standing de- 
voutly before a bowl of blueberries and 
milk, as Brother Viner led Eirene up to 
her side. When she saw the serene 
light which covered both faces, she was 
forced to the conclusion that their con- 
versation had been of a heavenly sort, 
although she had not been permitted to 
listen to it. She received her charge 
back with much demonstration, while 
Brother Viner returned to his seat in 
the tent, to meditate and prepare for 
the morning prayer-meeting. He did 
not find it as easy as usual to fix his 
mind on the chapter in the Bible and 
the hymn which he was selecting ; in- 
voluntarily his eyes wandered back to 
the breakfast-table under the trees, and 
rested on the slight figure in the white 
frock standing by Tilda Stade. He 
had forgotten all about Sister Mallane’s 
lamentations over this girl’s wickedness, 
and thought only of her face, all radi- 
ant as it looked up to his last. “ She 
has just the face that would please 
mother,” he said to himself; “ and, if I 
am not mistaken, she has just the na- 
ture that would please mother. What 
a companion she would make for her ! 
for mother will come and live with me.” 
Then, suddenly conscious that he had 
arrived at very rapid conclusions, con- 
sidering his very slight knowledge of 
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this young lady, he turned his back and 
commenced searching for hymns with 
redoubled assiduity, selecting, at last, 
“ Jesus, lover of my soul,” “ Rock of 
Ages, cleft for me,” and others, whose 
sweetness, purity, and divine fervor lift 
them so far above the rampant rhymes 
sometimes called camp-meeting hymns. 
After breakfast, the brethren and sisters 
gathered in the tent, some sitting on 
benches, some in the clean straw which 
covered the ground, some on piles of 
bedding on which many had slept the 
night before. Brother Viner offered 
Tilda and Eirene a seat in a corner, 
where it was impossible that a crowd 
should gather around them, as they had 
done outside. He opened the meeting 
with the hymn which all young people 
love: 
‘Jesus, lover of my soul, 
Let me to thy bosom fly.” 

His pure tenor-voice gave all its sweet- 
ness to the ‘singing. Eirene did not 
listen; she worshipped. Every pulse 
in her heart sung with rapture the 
matchless lyric of the Methodist poet. 
Brother Viner followed with prayer, 
and, as he prayed, utter silence pervaded 
the tent, broken only by low-murmured 
“ Amens.” In the fervor of his youth, 
in the fulness of his faith, he prayed, as 
if he knelt face to face with his Lord. 
He said, “ We rejoice to come to Thee 
with all the freedom of favored chil- 
dren—with all the sweet familiarity of 
love, openly and joyously.” He prayed 
that to all might be granted a clearer 
vision to discern the exceeding loveli- 
ness of Christ—a deeper consciousness 
of their need of Him, who was at once 
their Friend and Saviour. He prayed 
for “sinners and seekers,” and at last 
for one whose feet trembled in the nar- 
row way, but whose heart yearned to- 
ward all pure and lovely things. He 
prayed that to the young heart might 
be granted strength to cast aside every 
weight, every besetting sin, every allure- 
ment of the world; that this young soul 
might run with patience and cheerful 
alacrity the whole Christian course, and 
receive the clear witness of its accept- 
ance and fellowship with Christ. Ei- 
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rene felt that this prayer was for her; 
it was the very prayer that she would 
have offered for herself, yet prayed with 
an unction and a fervor which she felt 
her own prayers had not. There was an 
earnestness, an assurance of faith in the 
tones which strengthened and helped 
her. As her heart*ascended with it, a 
deep peace came down into her soul—a 
peace so pervading that none of the 
discord which came after had the 
slightest power to disturb it. Brother 
Viner, a true Methodist, believed that 
where the Spirit of God is, there is lib- 
erty. Thus, aside from the general 
supervision of the prayer-meeting, he 
did not attempt to control the boister- 
ous element around him. Thus the 
meeting did not advance very far before 
men and women were praying, groan- 
ing, and singing together. Some were 
groaning for their sins, some praying 
for their companions, others singing 
and shouting because they themselves 
felt happy. Among the latter was Tilda 
Stade. She shouted “ Hallelujah” till 
she had “the power,” or, in more in- 
telligible language, swooned from pure 
physical exhaustion ; falling back, her 
head dropped into Eirene’s lap. irene 
was less alarmed than she would have 
been if she had not already seen several 
others drop inthe same way. She tried 
to lift her friend’s head, and support it, 
when Tilda, opening her eyes, uttered 
the piercing .cry of “Glory,” falling 
again; whereupon Eirene let the head 
rest, where it fell, till the meeting 
closed. The brothers and sisters, who 
had formed themselves into the special 
Praying Band, seeing the peaceful ex- 
pression of Eirene’s countenance, con- 
cluded that she had received the bless- 
ing, and at last began to importune her 
to tell what the Lord had done for her 
soul, She was beginning to tremble 
with something of her first fear and ex- 
citement, when Brother Viner again 
came to her help. He told the Praying 
Band that he had conversed with this 
sister, and believed that she had re- 
ceived in her heart the witness of the 
Holy Spirit, but that they must remem- 
ber that, while the fruits of the Spirit 
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were always the same, its personal mani- 
festations were very different; that in 
some it bore witness by the very ex- 
pression of the face, in perfect silence ; 
that it was not this sister’s duty to 
speak openly, unless she felt moved to 
do so from within. This form of con- 
version was by no means the most satis- 
factory to the Praying Band ; but, as 
their minister sanctioned it, they felt 
bound to accept it. Those who knew 
her personally went forth from the 
prayer-meeting and announced to all 
the Busyville brethren outside that Ei- 
rene Vale had “experienced religion, 
and received the blessing;” but they 
thought it pretty queer that she wouldn’t 
speak. With a feeling of inexpressible 
relief Eirene walked forth from the tent 
to attend the morning service in the 
grove. The mode of worship in the 
prayer-meeting had been sincere; she 
believed that, yet she could feel none 
the less that it was discordant with her 
feelings, and outraged many of her 
ideas of what was harmonious and fit 
in sacred worship. But the public ser- 
vice in the grove seemed a complete 
realization of all that such worship 
should be. Out from their tents came 
the great congregation, and took their 
seats in God’s sanctuary. His own 
power had reared the columns of this 
mighty cathedral. Along its high leaf- 
woven dome soft winds rippled. In its 
verdurous arches birds sang; from its 
mossy floors flowers sent up their praise 
in perpetual perfume. When the preach- 
er stood up in the rude pulpit beneath 
two patriarchal elms, and invoked the 
blessing of God on the vast assembly ; 
when more than a thousand human voi- 
ces joined the winds, the birds, and the 
blossoms, singing, 
‘There seems a voice in every gale, 
A tongue in every flower, 
Which tells, O Lord, the wondrous tale 
Of thy Almighty power,” 


Eirene beheld, at last, in its perfect 
form, the wonderful charm and deyo- 
tional significance of the Methodist 
camp-meeting. 

In the afternoon Brother Viner preach- 
ed an earnest, dramatic, magnetic ser- 
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mon, whose fervor and power astonish- 
ed his own congregation, and electrified 
all. Brother Viner was a good man, 
besides being a young man of decided 
talents; and under any circumstance, 
with such a congregation before him, 
would have preached more than a com- 
mon sermon. How much added inspi- 
ration and unction he received from the 
consciousness of a single presence, from 
the gleam of a white frock, and the 
glimpse of a golden-brown head, lean- 
ing against the rough bark of a tree— 
with a sweet, serious face looking forth 
toward his, which seemed to him sin- 
gled and separated from all that vast 
congregation—Brother Viner did not 
know, nor did any body else. Eirene, like 
all persons of very sensitive organization, 
took in joy as well as suffering through 
every nerve. Every leaf that rippled, 
every bird that sang, every flower dis- 
tilling incense, every breeze, sailing by 
laden with the honey of the pines, 
added something to this large delight. 
So, too, did the anthem, the prayer, 
now the sermon. True, holy, helpful 
words were these of Brother Viner, full 
of the vitality of human life, piercing 
to the depth of human experience, and 
reaching upward to the height of all 
Christian aspiration; few could listen 
and not receive from them somewhat of 
the help that they needed. Eirene no 
longer wondered that Tilda found the 
camp-mecting such a sanctuary of joy 
—this portion of camp-meeting, cer- 
tainly, was very delightful. Eirene no 
longer thought of the young evangelist, 
of the extempore prayer-meeting, or of 
any annoyance, any more than Brother 
Viner thought of his morning vexation 
amid the spiritual and oratorical exalta- 
tion in which he now stood, with 
which indigestible breakfasts intermed- 
dled not. 

The morning and afternoon service, 
even the evening prayer-meetings, were 
ended, and yet the congregation once 
more gathered beneath the trees to lis- 
ten to a third sermon, before going to 
rest. irene was tired. During the 
day she had experienced so many new 
sensations—had been so overcome and 
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pervaded by them, it seemed to her 
that she could take inno more. Thus, 
when the brethren and sisters went out 
in a body to the evening service, she, 
with a few aged mothers in Israel, re- 
mained behind in sole possession of the 
tent. Placing a camp-stool just outside 
the curtain, she sat down to listen, 
where she was. The scene upon which 
she now looked forth was even more 
picturesque and impressive than that of 
the day. The many lamps, hung to the 
swaying boughs of the trees, threw long 
lines of flickering light and shadow 
upon the great congregation seated be- 
neath. The wavering. lights on the 
pulpit, the dipping branches of the 
elms above their heads, gave a weird 
look to the faces of the preachers, while 
the prayers that they uttered, and the 
hymns which they sung, softened by 
the slight distance, floated out through 
the evening air to the few listeners in 
the tent with a strange and sweet so- 
lemnity. 

Perhaps it was a desire to hear more 
distinctly the words of the sermon, or 
perhaps it was the wonderful beauty 
of the night trembling down to her 
through the forest-trees, which after a 
time allured Eirene to leave the little 
camp-stool and step out into the air. 
She walked a few paces from the tent 
and leaned against the tree where, in 
the morning, she had been attacked and 
prayed for by the young evangelist. 
The words of the preacher came dis- 
tinctly to her ear, and with them blend- 
ed the scattered moans and amens of 
the congregation. She listened a few 
moments; then, looking back to the 
green inclosure beside the tent, she felt 
the old impulse to wander out, as she 
used to do in the woods at home. Since 
her coming this was the first moment 
that she had been alone with herself. 
True darling of nature, the old charm 
of freedom, the old spell of the woods, 
was on her. Still the preacher’s voice, 
and the amens of the congregation, 
came to her ear, and yet she heard them 
not. The very leaves of the trees seem- 
ed to turn toward her, whispering to 
her to come, as she turned and walked 
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slowly out over the trodden grass. 
Presently she came to high banks of 
ferns, which no camp-fires had reached 
and no feet had crushed, walling her in 
and pervading the air with fragrance, 
She paused under a tree with low-bend- 
ing boughs, and listened. She heard 
the birds stirring in their nests,—the 
tiny chirp of the mother-birds soothing 
their broods; but otherwise the little 
choristers of love were still. She lis- 
tened to the clear cry of the katy-dids 
in the branches high over her head, and 
te the slender horn of the crickets 
piping in the grass. She heard the 
hum of insect-folk—the murmuring na- 
tives of the summer air all a-thrill with 
life and love, stirring, with their low, 
pervading music, the wide realms of 
silence. Storms gone by had given the 
night-air that pure rare quality which 
makes the August of New England the 
most delicious month of the year. Ei- 
rene leaned her head against the old 
tree, and looked up through its um- 
brage to the sky, conscious of nothing 
but utter content. She only knew that 
she was happy, and did not question 
wherefore. Too young to analyze emo- 
tion, too innocent to dream of ill, she 
took in, through soul and sense, the ex- 
ceeding beauty of God’s world, and 
was glad. How could she know—this 
girl-woman—that she had come there 
to meet her fate. How could she, 
whose heart had never known another 
love than that of child and sister, know 
that even now her feet trembled on that 
perilous border-land of passion, from 
which, once touched, there is no retreat. 

A quick rustle of leaves, a stir in the 
air, a consciousness of a second pres- 
ence, came to her together. She start- 
ed; and that instant a squirrel jumped 
through a mesh of leaves near her feet, 
and began to scamper up an adjoining 
tree. 
“ Bun, was it you?” she asked, with 
a low laugh. 

“ Bun, it is time to go to bed;” and, 
again leaning her head against the 
rough bark of the tree, she watched 
Bun as he went jumping to the very 
top of his green ladder. Yet she only 
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did so for a moment, when a sound—a 
sound of positive steps—not still and 
stealthy, but light, quick, eager steps, 
she heard approaching very near to 
her. From what direction—the foliage 
was so dense—she did not see, nor did 
she wait .to do so. For the first time 
conscious that she was alone, and at 
some distance from the tent, she was 
alarmed, and started from her leafy 
thicket to retrace her steps. She had 
not taken two when a long shadow fell 
across the grass before her, and she 
heard her name spoken in slightly 
tremulous yet assuring tones. She turn- 
ed, and there, just dividing the walls of 
fern, almost at her side, stood Paul 
Mallane. 

“Don’t be alarmed. Don’t go away, 
I beg of you, Miss Vale. Pardon me, 
if I intrude—and I know that I do— 
yet you will be doing me the greatest 
kindness if you will remain for a mo- 
ment; then I will escort you back to 
the tent.” 

No human being could doubt the sin- 
cerity of his words, uttered in such 
tones of anxiety and entreaty. LEirene, 
frightened by his sudden and unac- 
countable appearance, could think of 
nothing but that he must be the bearer 
of some unexpected and imperative 
message to herself, exclaimed, ‘“‘ What 
has happened, Mr. Mallane? Have 
they sent for me from Hilltop? Oh, 
tell me what it is! How kind of you 
to come!” Already her affectionate 
heart and excited imagination had leap- 
ed to the conclusion that some misfor- 
tune had befallen the loved inmates of 
the dormer cottage. 

“Nothing has happened at Hilltop 
which has sent me after you, Miss Vale,” 
answered Paul, in tones which he tried 
to make calm and soothing. “ Nothing 
has happened, and yet I have come 
here on purpose to see you. I have 
been here all day. I don’t care a fig 
for the camp-meeting—though Viner’s 
sermon, this afternoon, was really a 
model of oratory. I came here on pur- 
pose to speak with you. Don’t look 
frightened. Don’t think me rude if I 
am abrupt. I have waited so long, I 
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have wanted so much to speak with 
you, I can’t stop now for preliminaries 
or conventionalities. It is now nearly 
a year since I saw you first. All this 
time I have been trying to forget you. 
The result has been that I have thought 
of you twice as much asif I had not 
tried to put you out of my mind. I 
knew that I had no right to intrude 
upon you, and yet I could not refrain 
from sending you those pictures, as 
tokens of my remembrance, and the 
magazines, hoping that they might 
brighten your life a very little. Did 
you receive them ?” 

“Yes, and thank you for them so 
much,” said Eirene. “I cannot tell you 
the pleasure they have given me.” 

“T am glad of that,” replied Paul, 
with an expression of intense gratifica- 
tion. “That was all I sent them for, 
—not as advances toward acquaintance. 
Indeed, I came home yesterday with no 
definite expectation of finding myself 
any better acquainted with you at the 
close of this vacation than when I went 
back last autumn. But when I found 
that you were gone, I felt so angry at 
the thought of the unkindness which 
you had endured, I resolved that I 
would see you, and tell you that I, at 
least, have lifted my voice against the 
unjust persecution which followed you 
during all your stay in my father’s 
house.” 

At these words a look of pain and 
of entreaty came into LEirene’s eyes. 
Paul saw at a glance that whatever her 
life had been in his father’s house, she 
could not talk of it. 

“ But that is not all I wished to say 
to you,” he hastened to add. “For 
months I have wanted to tell you what 
you have done for me, and what you 
can do for me, if you only will. Very 
likely, if I had found you still in our 
house, I might have refrained from tell- 
ing you. But when I saw that you 
were gone, I felt more than disappoint- 
ed—I felt ill-tempered—for I knew that 
you had been really driven away by un- 
kindness. Then I made up my mind to 
let you know what you had done for 
me, and that I was your true friend. I 
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saw you when you started for camp- 
meeting this morning; till then I had 
not a thought of going. But it oc- 
curred to me that here would be a good 
place to tell you what has been so long 
in my mind; and I should have told 
you, before I left to-night, though it 
had been in the presence of all those 
pious old ladies in the tent, who would 
have gone back and published it to all 
Busyville to-morrow. It is due to you 
to know what you have done for me.” 

“What I have done for you,” slowly 
said Eirene, in astonishment. ‘“ Why, 
Mr. Mallane, i have never been able to 
do any thing for any one im all my life, 
except for those at home, and very little 
for them. What could I do for you?” 

“T will tell you what you have done,” 
said Paul, reverently. “ You have made 
all women more sacred in my eyes. It 
is not your fault if you have not made 
me a better man. I think of you all 
the time ; more than of all other human 
beings put together. When I have re- 
membered you, studying alone in your 
cold little room, I have been ashamed 
of my own indolence beside my warm 
fire. When I have thought of you, so 
young and tender, working hard with 
your hands for others, I have been 
ashamed of my own selfishness, When 
I have thought of your innocence, I 
have been ashamed of my own wicked 
thoughts and evil ways. For, if any 
one has told you that Iam not a very 
good fellow, they have told you the 
truth. I am not. Butif any one can 
improve me, you can.” 

“You make me feel very much 
ashamed,” said Eirene. “I never feel 
certain that any thing I do is the very 
best thing to be done. I am always 
afraid that I might do better. I can’t 
tell you, Mr. Mallane, how very uncer- 
taingl feel. But it will make me very 
happy to think that I may be of service 
to you, if you will only tell me how I 
can do it.” 

“ Why—if you will only take a little 
interest in me,” said Paul; “if you 
will care a little whether I am good or 
not, or happy or not. In short, if you 
won't be perfectly indifferent to me; 
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that will help me. I can tell you it 
will be a great incentive to try to do 
right, if I know that you care.” 

“ But I do care, Mr. Mallane. 
cared ever since—” 

“ Ever since when ?” 

“ Ever since Tilda said—” 

“ What did Tilda say ?” 

“She said, Mr. Mallane, that you 
were not quite good.” ; 

“T am not quite good,” said Paul, 
penitently. ‘But, then, you cared!” 
he added, with a quiver of delight in 
his voice. 

“Yes, Icared very much. Some way, 
it hurt me just to hear it. I thought, 
for the sake of your brothers and sis- 
ters, and for your father’s and mother’s, 
who are so proud of you, that you 
ought to be very noble, Mr. Mallane.” 

“You did! I ought to be noble for 
their sakes? Yes. I ought to be, I 
suppose. But you haven’t the faintest 
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idea what a fight it is—the world tug- 
ging at you outside, inside the devil. 


Why, it is the hardest thing on earth 
for a man to do, to be noble. If you 
were only in the world, you would 
know it. But you can’t know it. You 
see it as you find it in good books, and 
in your own heart. But if you care, 
Pll try. Till try to be just what you 
would like me to be.” 

Helena Maynard and Bella Prescott, 
could they have heard the tones in 
which these words were uttered, would 
have found nothing of their haughty 
Adonis in this humble youth. But 
Paul Mallane was by no means the first 
worldly man who has stood contrite 
before the innocence of a girl. 

“You have promised to care, to take 
some interest in me,” he went on. 
“ Now, if you will promise to think of 
me—under all circumstances to think 
of me as—as your friend, it is all @hat 
I can ask.” 

It was not in eighteen girlish years, 
not in a girl with such a guileless and 
loving heart, to look up to the face 
which gazed down upon hers, quivering 
and luminous with feeling, full of en- 
treaty, at once manly and tender, and, 
seeing it, to say that she did not want 
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such a friend. No. Her heart thrilled 
with a new delight as it asked, how 
could one so strong and radiant for a 
moment need her sympathy, or pause, 
in his bright life, to proffer his friend- 
ship? Thus, with her large soft gaze 
unconsciously lifted to his, she said, 
“T am sure it will make me happy to 
think of you always as my friend; and 
it will make my life seem wider and 
brighter if I can only believe that I 
help another.” 

“Help another! You can make me 
what you please,” was Paul’s passionate 
ejaculation. 

As he spoke, the first lines of Charles 
Wesley’s inspired hymn, 

“ Love divine, all love excelling, 
Joy of heaven to earth come down,” 


came rolling through the air on the joy- 
ful voices of the congregation. Never 
could it have sounded more expressive 
and sacred than in the soft air of that 
August night ; never more triumphant, 
as in great waves of melody it rolled 
up through the forest-trees. Paul was 
irreverent, more through cultivation 
and habit than from nature. This mo- 
ment the anthem was in perfect har- 
mony with the place and with his feel- 
ings. Now the mother moon, who be- 
fore had been peering through the 
branches of the trees, sailed forth into 
the open space of sky, and looked di- 
rectly down into tiese children’s faces, 
as if to see them and listen to what 
they were saying. They stood silent, 
listening. The hymn ceased. Words 
of worship—a strange commingling of 
religion, devotion, and love—began to 
surge into Paul’s very throat for utter- 
ance, when the crackling of boughs, 
crushed by rapid footsteps, called him 
suddenly back to earth and to his senses. 
There, rushing through the branches 
broken off for the morning fires, Paul, 
to his dismay and anger, beheld Tilda 
Stade coming directly toward them. 
The hymn, which had just filled the air 
with such joyful peace, had closed the 
evening service. The moment it was 
ended Tilda hastened to the tent—but 
to find Eirene gone from the camp-seat, 
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where she had left her. She questioned 
one of the mothers of Israel, and the 
old lady’s reply was by no means satis- 
factory: “ She went off more’n an hour 
ago, and I hain’t seen nothin’ of her 
sence.” ‘Tilda, who considered Eirene 
poetic, or, as she called it, “ childish,” 
to the verge of irresponsibility, thought 
now that she had gone out sky-gazing, 
but was prepared for nothing worse. 
Imagine, then, the shock which this 
worthy young woman received, when 
rushing into the green inclosure back 
of the tent. In the moonlight, bright 
as a second day, she beheld, with terri- 
ble distinctness, this child of her care 
standing under a wide-spreading tree, 
and by her side an “ awful man.” Im- 
agine her increased horror when, draw- 
ing near enough to discern his features, 
she discovered that this man was no 
other than that young wolf of the 
world, against whom she had warned 
her lamb so long. 

“ Birene Vale!” she exclaimed in her 
astonishment and anger. “irene Vale, 
was it for this you didn’t feel able to go 
to meetin’? So you stayed back to 
meet a man—and this man! Haven't 
I warned you?” [Losing all self-con- 
trol.] “Paul Mallane, you’d better be 
in better business ! ” 

“ Miss Stade,” interrupted that youth, 
in lofty tone, “you don’t know what 
you are talking about. But I request 
you to speak more respectfully to this 
lady. She stay to meet me! to meet 
any one! You know better. I in- 
truded myself upon her, because there 
was something which I thought neces- 
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sary to say to her. I have heard of you 
as being very zealous in your efforts to 
do good. Let me tell you that nothing 
could do me more good than the privi- 
iege of speaking with this young lady. 
If you are such a missionary, take care 
how you interfere with the only chance 
I have on earth of becoming a Chris- 
tian. Miss Vale, may I accompany you 
to the tent?” ; 

Tilda, who had started to seize Eirene 
by the arm, and lead her back as a cul- 
prit, was confounded by the overpower- 
ing manner of this young man, and all 
the more that the thought crowded in- 
to her mind that she remembered him 
when he wore frocks and aprons. The 
tone of deference with which he ad- 
dressed Eirene was not to be mistaken. 
The most exacting lady in the land 
could not have demanded more, as he 
walked by her side, while the discom- 
fited Tilda followed behind. When, at 
the door of the tent, he bade her good- 
night, with his hat in his hand, he had 
not the air of a man who was ashamed 
of himself, or ashamed of his company, 
although he made his adieu before the 
amazed eyes of the gossips of Busy- 
ville. One of them declared, in the 
shop, next day, “ Where he dropped 
from, at that time of night, the Lord 
only knows; but there he was, in the 
tent-door, bowing good-night to that 
Vale girl, as if she had been a queen.” 

“So all I brought her to camp-meet- 
in’ for was to meet that man,” groaned 
Tilda, as she tumbled about on a cotton 
comforter which she had spread over 
the straw on the ground. 
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WHAT THEY ARE DOING IN MEXICO. 


Tue reading public have so long been 
accustomed to a repetition of ills occur- 
ring in our neighboring Republic, that 
a species of chronic sentiment seems to 
have assumed the “infermidad Mexi- 
cano” to be incurable. There are those, 
however, whose opportunities for form- 
ing opinions, by residence in the coun- 
try, entitle their views to consideration, 
and who cite divers important evidences 
going to show that, amid all her calami- 
ties and complications, Mexico has made 
some grand strides in the route towards 
regeneration and constitutional liberty. 
It is not understood as it should be, by 
the people of this more favored land, 
that, when Mexico arrived at an inde- 
pendent national existence, in 1821, 
owing more to the imbecility of Spain 
than to her own power, the people were 
still sunk in a degree of slavish igno- 
rance and superstition as lamentable as 
any that prevailed in Christendom dur- 
ing the existence of the Inquisition ; 
and the new Government, resulting 
from the separation from the mother- 
country, was as completely under the 
control of an inquisitorial, ecclesiastic- 
al despotism, as had been the vice-regal 
institutions under Spain. The religious 
despotism remained the same, and long 
continued well-nigh the same. A gen- 
eration was required to teach a respect- 
able minority that a free Republic and 
spiritual despotism, controlled by a cor- 
rupt and fanatic priesthood, were wholly 
incompatible, and that the one or the 
other must perish. Long and bloody 
were the years from 1821 to 1857, through 
which this idea pushed its way through 
the Mexican mind. At every station 
along the route it was confronted, am- 
bushed, flanked, and undermined, by 
that terrible power which had so long 
and cruelly reigned supreme over the 
minds and actions of the people. When- 
ever, under the inspirations of some such 
patriot as Pedraza or Gomez Forios, the 


friends of virtuous liberty gained power, 
the money, unscrupulous intrigues, and 
heartless crimes of this ecclesiastical hie- 
rarchy were promptly brought into requi- 
sition to crush the patriots and destroy 
the growing power of liberty. To this 
unrighteous source is that unfortunate 
land indebted for the many and destruc- 
tive revolutions which have so long 
preyed upon its vitals, till other peoples, 
unenlightened as to the ever-pervading 
issue, come to regard the whole with 
indiscriminate aversion. It is time that 
we, as a nation of free citizens, should 
better understand the actual condition 
of things in our sister Republic, in whose 
happiness and prosperity we have, and 
must ever have, so great an interest. 
The real, all-pervading issue in Mexico, 
divested of those side-issues spasmodi- 
cally arising in a country so little en- 
lightened, is a contest for constitutional, 
representative government, guarantee- 
ing civil and religious liberty on the 
one hand, and, on the other, for the 
perpetuation of the atrocious political 
and ecclesiastical despotism inherited 
from Spain—a priestly despotism which, 
with resources, wealth, and power never 
surpassed in any country, for over three 
hundred years, used it for the enslave- 
ment, debasement, and oppression of 
the multitude. In such a contest, no 
man who inhbales the air of this coun- 
try can hesitate as to which party to the 
array is entitled to his sympathy. 

The Republican party, born in the 
folds of the great mailed corruption, as 
other great parties have come into be- 
ing in other lands, was nurtured through 
a long and feeble infancy, and for years 
durst not raise its voice above an im- 
ploring whisper; but, in the year 1857, 
it had acquired sufficient strength to 
form the present and only free consti- 
tution Mexico has ever had. This, how- 
ever, was not put in operation till 1859 ; 
and, from 1862 to 1867, European bayo- 
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nets held the country, thus interrupting 
the progress of reform so happily begun 
by the Republicans. Thus it will be 
seen that, up to this time, the Repub- 
lican constitutional party have had but 
limited opportunity to inaugurate and 
give effect to the many and vital re- 
forms so necessary to divorce the State 
and the people entirely and forever from 
the ancient political and clerical insti- 
tutions under which they have groaned 
for twelve generations. Yet, let us see 
what has been done. 

1. They have firmly established a free 
constitution, embodying those essential 
guarantees of liberty which we Anglo- 
Saxons regard as fundamental, includ- 
ing an entire divorce of Church and 
State. 

2. They have secularized the vast and 
ill-gotten estates of the Church, from 
the revenues of which it was always 
able to pay a mercenary soldiery in the 
interest of despotism, and by which 
they virtually controlled the country 
and kept it deluged in blood. 

8. They have placed on an enduring 
basis the rights of free speech, a free 
press, speedy public trials, and, above 
all, liberty of conscience in religious 
worship ; and are establishing univer- 
sal suffrage, trial by jury, and subordi- 
nating the military to the civil power. 

4, They have in operation, and are 
steadily extending, a system of primary 
schools, which could never have been 
done while the priestly tyranny con- 
tinued. 

5. And already the fruits of these 
beneficent victories are visible in the 
press of the country, and an expanding 
literature—in the growth of education 
among the youth; while among the 
adults, through the press and otherwise, 
there is plainly visible an increased and 
increasing intelligence. And, in anoth- 
er and grander aspect, the change is so 
remarkable, that a volume might well 
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be devoted to its discussion. This is 
the great religious awakening, stand- 
ing, perhaps, without a parallel in this 
century. From small beginnings, in 
1846-47, the sacred Scriptures have 
been slowly finding their way to Mexi- 
can firesides, till, within the last five 
years, their circulation has been open 
and remarkably rapid. Already great 
numbers of the people have wholly 
abandoned the old religion in which 
they were born, and organized them- 
selves into an independent Evangelical 
Church, in harmony with the leading 
churches of the United States, and tak- 
ing the Bible only as their rule of faith. 
They have ministers as spiritual shep- 
herds, of their own race and language, 
who are esteemed bright and shining 
lights, and justly so. Their influence 
is rapidly extending by means of the 
pulpit, religious societies, and the press. 

Such, in few words, is a review of 
the past and present of that country, so 
remarkable for its natural wealth and 
advantages, yet so cursed by the wick- 
edness of men. 

Pronunciamentos, commotions, out- 
rages, are not yet extinct there; but 
reflecting minds will see that now, 
for the first time in her checkered 
career, Mexico has arrived at a position 
from which progress is not only prob- 
able, but hopeful. Finally to triumph 
over the old-time despotism, and the 
restless, lawless chiefs generated by her 
long succession of internecine strifes, 
and place herself in the attitude of a 
peaceful, free, and progressive nation, 
requires yet other years of struggle by 
her best sons. She may yet fall by the 
wayside under the burden of her afflic- 
tions, and appeal to her more powerful 
sister to save her—many wise men so 
believe ; but, for a country in which a 
purified religion and a practical civili- 
zation are so steadily advancing, there 
is certainly hope. 





FAIRY ISLAND. 


Rieut through the far eastern gate- 
way rises the sun at dawn; first the 
light-house gleams white in the dis- 
tance, then the dim water is gilded, and 
gradually the green hues of the woods 
on either side are lighted up, until all 
the eastern passage stands out distinct- 
ly in the clear air, and Fairy Island it- 
self basks in the full glory of the noon- 
day sun. All the morning the western 
. passage lies hazy and dark, and the ves- 
sels coming up from the west look dusky 
and spectral, until Fairy Island is reach- 
ed, when suddenly the sunshine strikes 
them, the white sails gleam, the grace- 
ful, raking masts stand out clearly amid 
a network of ropes, and the glorified 
vessel sails gayly on towards the east, 
passing the green woods, the white light- 
house, and disappearing finally through 
the distant gateway into Lake Huron. 

In the afternoon the tide of glory 
turns, when the sun goes down to the 
west, gilding the little church of St. 
Ignatius, and touching the sunset pas- 
sage with splendor; the narrow, rocky 
walls on either side of it stand out 
clearly in the purple air, and between 
them sinks the red orb into the glitter- 
ing water, leaving a pathway of crim- 
son and gold behind him. To any one 
living on Fairy Island, it seems as 
though the god of day had no other 
occupation than to make his shining 
transit across the Straits of Mackinac; 
and the simple Indians showed only a 
natural reverence, when they gave to 
the beautiful island the name of Michili- 
Mackinac, or the “ Home of the Giant 
Fairies.” ; 

Life is long on Fairy Island, and life 
is free and careless; a full century of 
years is given to every mortal, and some- 
times one sees mummy-like old Indians, 
who, from their appearance, might well 
have witnessed the creation of the world. 
Strangers who come here gradually lose 
their identity, and become like a throng 


of gay children roaming through the 
woods, sailing over the deep waters, or 
basking in the sunshine on some bald- 
faced rock, breathing the golden air in 
long breaths of delight. Everywhere in 
the forest we hear the gay laugh, or, if 
not a laugh, then a song, borne upwards 
by bands of merry pilgrims thrown to- 
gether here by chance from all quarters 
of the world, and soon to part, perhaps 
never to meet again this side of heaven. 
Some daring spirits are standing on the 
dizzy height of “ Arch Rock,” looking 
down one hundred and fifty feet into 
the water below ; the giant fairies threw 
this narrow bridge, sixty feet in mid- 
air, from cliff to cliff, and on moonlight 
nights they used to chase each other 
back and forth with peals of merry 
laughter, and then, adjourning to the 
“ Sugar-Loaf,” and swinging themselves 
up its steep gray sides, they would crowd 
together on the summit, and send a wild 
fairy chorus echoing over the island, 
until the devil trembled in his gloomy 
“ Kitchen” on the western shore, and 
all the mysterious bones in “ Skull 
Cave” rattled together. 

The younger pilgrims usually wan- 
der off to “ Lover’s Leap,” and many a 
pale-face has here asked his ladye-love 
if she too would throw herself from 
the precipice for his sake, as did the 
lovely ‘‘ Meshenemockenungoqua” for 
the valiant “ Genigegonzerrog!” Com- 
ing home, they pass through grass- 
grown “ Cupid’s Pathway ” into shady 
“ Lover’s Lane,” which, gradually wid- 
ening into “Proposal Glade,” leads 
them, alas! down rough, stony “ Mat- 
rimony Hill,” into the prosaic village 
and every-day life again. The elderly 
pilgrims usually climb the steep sides 
of “ Robinson’s Folly,” and, with a tri- 
umphant sense of duty fulfilled, sit 
breathlessly down, to wonder at their 
own temerity as they see the distant 
hotel beneath them. The ladies placid- 
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ly discuss the myth of Robinson and 
his Folly-House, decide just where it 
stood, and that he was in it at the time, 
“drinking, probably, my dear; for those 
old-fashioned officers, you know, were 
much addicted to the bottle.” The 
gentlemen wander aimlessly about, until 
they discover that the soft arbor-vite 
can be worked into excellent canes; 
with joy they produce their pocket- 
knives, and spend hours in shaping the 
white wood into curious forms, which 
they display in the evening with an ex- 
ultation curious to witness in any other 
place than Fairy Island. 

Over the waters, in all directions, are 
seen the famous Mackinac boats, gliding 
gracefully enough with a fair wind, but 
only displaying their peculiar qualities 
when, with a gale behind them, and 
their great white sails tilting far to one 
side, they skim the white caps. In gay 
flotillas we visit Round Island, where 
lived and died the famous Indian spir- 
itualist, Wachusco. His old lodge is 


still to be seen, where the strange lights 
appeared, and where the whistling wind 
swept over the circle of silent Indians, 
sitting with"bowed héads to receive the 


manifestations of the Spirit. We cir- 
cle Fairy Island, and leave our offer- 
ings of vine-wreaths at Magic Spring, 
where, in primitive days, the dusky 
maidens offered up their choicest orna- 
ments for the safety of their braves; 
we pass the British Lending, where the 
English soldiers marched up to surprise 
our little garrison at Fort Holmes; we 
sail in sight of the distant St. Martin’s 
Islands, and the mysterious region call- 
ed the “Chenaux,” or “ Snows,” as the 
island dialect has it; but, in all our 
numerous pilgrimages to Fairy Island, 
we never succeeded in finding a person 
who had visited that hazy country, or 
who could tell us where or what were 
the “Chenaux.” Whether channels or 
mountains, land or water, no one knew; 
- but, in answer to our inquiries, they 
would vaguely point to the northward, 
and say, “ Oh, it’s just the Snows, that’s 
all!” 

Many a time, also, have we set out 
for the distant gates of the sunrise and 
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the sunset. We have manned our boats 
with enterprising souls, provisioned them 
with ample stores of meat and wine, and 
boldly steered towards the enchanted re- 
gions; but we could never reach them, 
though we sailed all day; they fled be- 
fore us hour by hour, until, impatient 
and discouraged, we turned our prows 
homeward ; but as soon as we reached 
Fairy Island again, there they were in 
the distance, one mysteriously dim, the 
other vividly clear, as the sun travelled 
over the Straits down to his watery bed 
in the west. 

One bright summer-day we sailed to 
Point St. Ignace, where the little church, 
with its spire cross, keeps watch over 
the Indian village. Few points of this 
new continent of ours possess any his- 
toric interest, and but few of our busy 
people are aware that, around Point St. 
Ignatius, in the Straits of Mackinac, 
cluster ancient traditions and legends 
worthy to be crystallized into enduring 
fame by the poet’s pen and the painter’s 
brush. When the stern Puritans were 
enforcing their cold doctrines on the 
barren shores of New England, and pro- 
tecting themselves carefully in little vil- 
lages on the edge of the great wilder- 
ness, never dreaming of penctrating its 
depths, the French missionaries were 
following the course of the western 
rivers, and planting the cross of Christ 
a thousand miles towards the setting 
sun. In the year 1670, the celebrated 
Pere Marquette, advancing westward 
through the wilderness, carrying the 
good tidings of salvation to the red 
men, entered the Straits of Mackinac 
through the western gateway, and 
beached his canoe at the old Indian 
town, on what was then called Iroquois 
Point. Here he planted the cross, and 
rested some days among the friendly 
Indians, who listened with curiosity to 
the tidings that a Saviour was born for 
them afar off towards the rising sun— 
a Saviour who gave up His life on the 
cross that they might be saved, to meet 
Him in the land of good spirits beyond 
the clouds. The woods on both sides 
of the Straits, and the islands lying be- 
tween the gates, were at this time dot- 
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ted with Indian villages, for game was 
abundant, and the deep water around 
Fairy Island was called the “ home of 
the fishes.” Day after day the. canoes 
assembled at Iroquois Point, and the 
young missionary saw his congregation 
grow, as, standing by the rude cross, 
he preached to them the glad tidings 
of great joy. Encouraged by his suc- 
cess, Ptre Marquette erected here a log 
chapel, and named it in honor of Igna- 
tius Loyola; and soon the sound of a 
little bell echoed through the forest, 
calling the new-made converts to their 
devotions, Earnestly devoted to his 
work, speaking no less than nine dif- 
ferent Indian tongues, fiery in his elo- 
quence and warm-hearted in his love, 
is it any wonder that Marquette be- 
came the idol of the red men who 
thronged his chapel, learned his pray- 
ers, and, kneeling on the beach, received 
the sacred symbol of salvation upon 
their dark foreheads in the sparkling 
waters of the beautiful Straits? The 
next year, Marquette and his compan- 
ions erected a college within the inclo- 
sure, the first institution of the kind 
west of New England. Here he gath- 
ered the children together, and instruct- 
ed them in the truths of religion, hop- 
ing thus to reach the hearts of the fierce 
warriors, who, adorned with reeking 
scalps, assembled to hear the words of 
peace. In 1672, while Marquette was 
thus engrossed with his dusky converts, 
he was called upon to join an expedi- 
tion through the far West, in company 
with Joliet, another member of that 
self-sacrificing band of Jesuit mission- 
aries whose adventures outshine the 
wildest pages of romance. Their ob- 
ject was to explore the course of the 
Mississippi river, then supposed to flow 
into the Gulf of California; and, with 
that implicit obedience which rules the 
Order, Marquette prepared to leave his 
little resting-place and move onward 
through the pathless forest. Ona bright 
May morning, the boats containing the 
missionaries were started down the 
Straits towards the western gateway, 
accompanied by a numerous flotilla of 
canoes filled with sorrowing Indians. 
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It is recorded that Ptre Marquette sat 
shading his eyes with his hand, looking 
back earnestly at the little chapel of 
St. Ignatius, which he was never more 
to see. At the western gateway, Mar- 
quette rose in his canoe, and, extending 
his arms over the water, gave a parting 
benediction to the silent Indians, who 
sat motionless until the last boat had 
disappeared into Lake Michigan, and 
then returned sorrowing to their island 
homes. 

In 1675, Marquette, worn out with 
his labors in exploring the Mississippi, 
returned eastward .as far as the Mission 
of St. Francis Xavier, at Green Bay, 
where he was received by the brethren 
with joy, as one who comes from an un- 
known land. Feeling the approach of 
death, the dying man’s thoughts turned 
to his little chapel in the Straits, and 
he expressed a wish to rest under its 
walls, where the shadow of the cross he 
had raised might fall upon him. Lovy- 
ing hands carried him to the canoe, and 
all speed was made towards the Straits ; 
but death overtook them, and the pa- 
tient eyes closed without again behold- 
ing the beloved eross of St. Ignatius. 
They buried him on the banks of the 
river, which still bears his name; but, 
when the Indians of the Straits heard 
of his last wishes, they assembled a vast 
fleet of canoes, and paddled swiftly 
down the lake after the body of their 
good father. On reaching the river, 
they inclosed the simple coffin in robes 
of choice furs and beadwork, and then, 
in solemn procession, they turned back 
towards the Straits, joined ever and 
anon by delegations from other tribes, 
all pressing to do honor to the holy 
man. As the flotilla entered the sun- 
set gate, it was met by all the island 
Indians; and as they neared Point Ig- 
natius, the missionaries in charge came 
down to the beach, clad in their vest- 
ments, and singing the funeral chant, 
while the coffin was silently borne 
ashore on the very spot which the good 
father’s foot had first pressed five years 
before. 

During the wars that followed—be- 
tween the English and the French, the 
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Colonists and the Indians, the Revolu- 
tion, the long Indian contests, and the 
War of 1812—the locality of the grave 
was lost; but somewhere on Point St. 
Ignace peacefully he lies at rest, and at 
the last day he will rise in state, sur- 
rounded by the host of dusky warriors 
who sleep around him, saved by his 
zeal and devotion, the noble Pére Mar- 
quette. 

This romantic history was related to 
us by the white-haired priest, who wel- 
comed us politely at Point St. Ignace, 
and invited us,into his log cabin, where, 
arranged on pine shelves, our wonder- 
ing eyes beheld the choicest works of 
the master-minds of the world, clad in 
Russia leather, and sparkling with gilt. 
In this little village of Indians and 
Canadian half-breeds dwelt this courtly 
old gentleman, with the face of a noble- 
man and the manners of an aristocrat ; 
evidently he belonged to the ancien ré- 
gime, and to our eyes he seemed only 
fitted for some stately old salon in old- 
fashioned Paris, Charmed and aston- 


ished at his conversation, we lingered 
as long as possible in his cabin, and the 
little vesper-bell found us still listening 


to his graceful sentences. Entering the 
chapel, we stood awhile watching the 
small congregation at their devotions, 
and then hastened to the beach and set 
sail for Fairy Island, full of curiosity at 
this rara avis of the wilderness, As 
much of his history as we afterwards 
learned can be told in a few words, 
About twenty years before, Father Pier- 
ret arrived at Mackinac, bringing with 
him stores of superb books and pictures, 
costly clothing, jewels, and a mysteri- 
ous box which was never opened. He 
had been sent from Paris as missionary 
to the Indians of the Straits, and, in- 
stead of taking up his abode at the mis- 
sion-house on Fairy Island, he chose for 
his habitation the ancient site of Pere 
Marquette’s log chapel at Point St. Ig- 
nace, only coming over to Mackinac at 
stated seasons to hold service, and has- 
tening back to his solitary home as 
soon as it closed. Thus he lived, shun- 
ning all intercourse with white men, 
but much beloved by the Indians, who 
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gradually built up a little village around 
his log cabin, and kept him supplied 
with game and fish. Twice a-year a 
box of costly books came to him from 
Paris; and if, by chance, visitors sought 
him out in his retirement, he received 
them politely, and showed them his 
choice library with quiet pride. How 
the Roman Catholic Church, that knows 
so well how to select the laborer for the 
field, could have sent this accomplish- 
ed, elegant man, to vegetate in the wil- 
derness, has always been a mystery. 
Some political crime, some dark perse- 
cution, or, perhaps, some youthful re- 
bellion against the severe laws of the 
priesthood, may have occasioned this 
banishment, which lasted so many long 
years. But, whatever the mystery may 
have been, it will never be solved ; for 
one morning, some years since, Father 
Pierret received a heavy letter from 
Paris, and set out on his homeward 
journey the same day, bearing with him 
his costly library, his pictures, and the 
mysterious iron-banded box, unopened 
for twenty years. His successor, an un- 
interesting German, lives at Mackinac, 
and the Mission of St. Ignatius is again 
abandoned to silence and oblivion. 

The village of Mackinac is a relic of 
the past. The houses on the beach are 
venerable and moss-grown, while behind 
them stand the deserted warehouses of 
the fur-traders, once so filled with life 
and activity. The island was long the 
principal dépét of the Northwestern 
Fur Company; and here the trappers 
received their outfits for their perilous 
journeys over the Mississippi, and out 
to the head-waters of the Missouri; here 
came the merry voyageurs, singing their 
gay French songs as they paddled the 
loaded canoe, and here, at evening, they 
danced on the beach to the sound of 
the violin with the copper-colored belles, 
whose features we may even now detect 
under the French names of many of 
the old families of Fairy Island. These 
were gay days for Mackinac; but, with 
the death of John Jacob Astor, the 
master-spirit of the Northwestern Com- 
pany, the fur-trade languished, and 
finally retreated before advancing civil- 
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ization into the fastnesses of the Rocky 
Mountains. 

We wandered through the dingy ware- 
houses, and tried to imagine the dusty 
shelves filled with furs and supplies, and 
the grave Indians mingling in silence 
with the noisy French voyageurs, while 
stolid Dutch clerks from New York 
kept the balance straight. We visited 
the old Indian Agency, with its heavy 
stockade fence pierced with loop-holes, 
from which to shoot unruly red-skins ; 
we inspected the mysterious carved 
door in the kitchen, said to have been 
brought from France for Pre Mar- 
quette’s chapel; and then we strolled 
up to the deserted Mission Church look- 
ing over the beautiful Straits, and we 
felt that the early fathers must indeed 
have loved their little home on Fairy 
Island. We were quartered in the Mis- 
sion House itself, and through those 
narrow halls, where once the grave 
priests paced slowly, now resounded 
the song and laugh of the gay pilgrims 
from the burning, dusty cities. Yet 
still we all felt that the place was hal- 
lowed; and even the most careless could 
not but recall the early days, when, two 
centuries before, the devoted mission- 
aries had built those self-same walls 
with hymns of praise and heartfelt 
prayers. 

A strange, quaint race are the inhabi- 
tants of Fairy Island. A full-blooded 
Indian grandmother clad in blanket and 
moccasins, a funny little French grand- 
father full of gay songsand jokes, a dusky 
half-breed mother, and a sturdy Dutch 
father, must necessarily produce peculiar 
children — many-featured, many-hued, 
and many-charactered. A pretty young 
girl, her face sparkling with the viva- 
cious intelligence peculiar to the French, 
is accompanied by a silent brother, 
whose features and form are Indian pur 
et simple. Playing on the beach are 
confused groups of mongrel children, 
and so bewildered are we by the unex- 
pected admixtures of features and com- 
plexions, that we almost expect to dis- 
cover that some of them are half-squirrel 
or half-loon, descendants of the original 
inhabitants of Fairy Island. Basking 
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against an old boat in the brilliant sun- 
shine, we discovered, one morning, one 
of those dried-up old grandp?res, and 
entered into conversation with him. He 
told us merry tales of the fur-traders, 
their wild adventures in the far West, 
and their gay meetings at Mackinac 
twice a-year, when from all directions 
assembled the loaded bateaux, and the 
canoes freighted with the spoils of the 
wilderness. In his little piping voice 
and French patois, he sang for us one 
of the boating-songs, which we have 
endeavored to translate, as follows : 


“ Row, row, brothers, row, 
Down to the west ; 
On, on, on we go, 
Pause not for rest. 


“ The sun shines bright, 

The boat rows light, 

As we the long oar gayly draw, 
But soon the night 
Will veil from sight 

The distant heights of Mackinac. 
Farewell, farewell, 
Ma belle, ma belle, 

The brightest eyes the world e’er saw; 
How long ’twill be 
F’er we shall see 

The distant heights of Mackinac! 
Afar we go, 
Towards ice and snow, 

With wolf and bison must we war, 
But smiling Spring 
Again will bring 

The distant heights of Mackinac. 

“ Row, row, brothers, row, 
Down to the west ; 


On, on, on we go, 
Pause not for rest.” 


Some years ago, the Straits of Macki- 
nac were enlivened by a brilliant naval 
battle. It is true, that few of the 
dwellers in our great cities were aware 
of the fierce war which raged on the 
northern outskirts; and the annals of 
the War Department, also, are silent 
concerning the proud fleet which set 
sail from Fairy Island one dark morn- 
ing, and, after a hard-fought battle, re- 
turned victorious. But an unworthy 
pen will attempt to chronicle the glory, 
as follows: 

Big Beaver Island, just outside the 
western gateway, had been taken by the 
Mormons after a bloodless contest with 
the gulls, who"were the original inhabi- 
tants. Driven from the Eastern States, 
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hither had the saints migrated in small 
bands, and gradually, as refugee after 
refugee arrived, a town grew up, a tem- 
ple was built, and a king chosen to rule 
over the settlement. For some time the 
saints confined themselves to cultivating 
their land and entrapping fish, only oc- 
casionally entrapping some discontented 
wife on the mainland, by way of a lit- 
tle innocent variety. But, waxing fat 
and lazy, they concluded that labor was 
unworthy of their vocation, and there- 
fore they proceeded to levy toll on pass- 
ing vessels; and, when the nights were 
dark and stormy, they set out lights, 
and lured the unsuspicious mariners to 
destruction on their shores, reaping the 
reward of their labors in the numerous 
wrecks on the beach. These acts in- 
flamed with wrath the worldly inhabi- 
tants of Mackinac, and, one day, the 
cup of their indignation ran over, when 
it was discovered that a lovely young 
French girl had been enticed away to 
join the harem of King Strang. A fleet, 
much resembling the primitive flotillas 
of Homer’s day, was prepared for bat- 
tle, manned by a motley crew of French 
and half-breeds, while a sprinkling of 
uniforms from the fort on the heights 
gave Uncle Sam’s sanction to the enter- 
prise. A pugnacious steam-tug Jed the 
way, bearing a small cannon proudly on 
its quarter-deck, and displaying the 
Stars and Stripes nailed to the mast. 
A fleet of Mackinac boats sailed fierce- 
ly alongside, filled with Islanders armed 
with rusty shot-guns and antiquated 
pistols, while in the rear, paddling for 
dear life to see the sight, came the noble 
race of .“ Lo” in their dirty blankets. 
Passing the western gateway, Big 
Beaver loomed in sight, and the City 
of the Saints was shortly afterwards as- 
saulted by the ferocious Islanders. The 
steam-tug took up position and opened 
fire upon the town, while the land-forces 
swarmed ashore and did prodigious ex- 
ecution with their superannuated pis- 
tols. The female saints made a brave 
resistance when they saw their deserted 
husbands among the invaders; but the 
prophets fled to the protecting woods, 
whence they were dragged one by one 
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to enjoy the delights of tar and feath- 
ers. King Strang himself was taken 
prisoner, and carried on board the flag- 
ship; but vengeance smote him by the 
hand of one of his flock, and he paid 
for his many sins with his life. The 
conquering fleet returned in triumph to 
Mackinac, and the scattered remnant 
of the Mormons forsook Big Beaver in 
haste, turning their faces towards the 
setting sun, where gleamed before them 
the glorious City of the Saizts; and 
Big Beaver is restored to the original 
aristocracy of the loons and sea-gulls. 
Crowning the bold cliff over the har- 
bor at Fairy Island, stands Fort Macki- 
nac, its white limestone walls glisten- 
ing in the sun, and the Stars and Stripes 
waving gayly above. Solemn sentinels 
pace the ancient walls, and rusty cannon 
frown sullenly from the battlements; 
but, in spite of mounted guard and 
severe military etiquette, we fear it 
must be acknowledged that one gun- 
boat could easily level Fort Mackinac 
to its limestone foundations. Once there 
was a beautiful little chapel attached to 
the fort, where, for more than twenty 
years, the Rev. John O’Brien, a clergy- 
man of the Episcopal Church, officiated. 
On Sunday morning the bugle-call, echo- 
ing from the height, called the villagers 
to the chapel, and soon the entire popu- 
lation, excepting the Roman Catholics, 
were seen ascending the steep, gravelled 
pathway to the garrison. At a second 
flourish on the bugle, the soldiers march- 
ed into the chapel, preceded by the com- 
mandant in full uniform, and the ser- 
vices began with full responses, both 
musical and spoken, from hundreds of 
deep bass voices. Solemn and impres- 
sive was the worship of God in this 
little military chaptl on the heights of 
Mackinac; but, alas! the good old chap- 
lain has been gathered to his fathers, 
the quaint house of prayer has been 
turned into a drill-room, and many of 
the officers who have been stationed on 
the rocky island are lying in the crowd- 
ed cemeteries near the battle-fields of 
the Rebellion. Among these may be 
mentioned the gallant General Williams, 
who was killed at Baton Rouge; the 
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tall young Virginian, Captain Terrell, - 


who was shot while leading a charge 
in one of the early battles in West Vir- 
ginia; the brilliant engineer, General 
Sill, and two lieutenants, Baily and 
Benson, whom we remember as light- 
hearted boys. These all died for their 
country. May they rest in peace, and 
may the sore hearts left behind be com- 
forted. 

The summer guests at Fairy Island 
begin to take their departure as soon 
as the harvest-moon has waned; they 
fear the treacherous waves, and sail 
away home over a summer sea, before 
the first Pall wind comes blowing from 
the west. One autumn, in the face of 
direful prognostications of evil, we dared 
to remain long enough to witness the 
September gales, and the glowing In- 
dian summer, so brilliant in the clear 
air and sharp frosts of the lake-coun- 
try. About the fifteenth of the month, 
a light wind came puffing from the 
west, ruffling the Straits in dark lines, 
and curling up little waves with edges 
of spray. The weather-wise Islanders, 
who read the heavens like an open book, 
came skimming from all directions in 
their tilting Mackinac boats; and the 
Indians who were loitering around the 
village, hastened to load their canoes 
with squaw and papoose, and paddle 
away rapidly to their homes on the 
mainland. All night the wind blew 
fiercely, and in the morning when we 
rose, the Straits were a sheet of foam, 
and the trees on Round Island were 
bowing like reeds. A large schooner 
that, with infinite trouble, had been an- 
chored in supposed safety the previous 
evening, was rocking and pitching fu- 
riously, when, even as we watched, leav- 
ing our breakfast untasted on the table, 
she broke loose from her anchorage and 
went driving down before the gale, to 
be dashed to pieces on the rocks of Bois 
Blanc. All on board were lost, to the 
number of sixteen souls. Later in the 
day, a barque and a three-master drove 
by our cottage. The first was a shape- 
less hulk, on which the storm had 
wreaked its fury the preceding night, 
sweeping all human life into the seeth- 
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ing waters; but our hearts burned with- 
in us, as, clinging to the masts of the 
other vessel, we saw five human beings 
waiting for death, which came to them 
soon in the shape of a hidden rock; 
and before our eyes, almost within sound 
of our voices, they went down. During 
the three-days’ storm, sixteen wrecks 
occurred on Mackinac Island itself; 
while between the eastern and western 
gates of the Straits no less than forty- 
five staunch vessels were lost, with all 
on board. 

On the morning of the third day, the 
large side-wheel steamer Queen City, 
from Chicago to-Collingwood, came in 
sight, swarming with passengers to the 
number of two hundred and fifty, and 
laboring heavily in the sea. The cap- 
tain made an effort to reach the docks, 
but the force of the gale careened the 
steamer so fearfully, that her smoke- 
stacks almost touched the water, and 
all on shore thought she had foundered. 
Recovering her balance with an effort, 
the Queen put back under the shelter 
of Round Island, where, all day long, 
she labored heavily backwards and for- 
wards, watched with intense anxiety by 
all on shore. More and more fiercely 
blew the gale, more and more angrily 
raged the sea, asnight came on. Then, 
as the fuel was nearly exhausted, the 
captain, knowing well that the boat 
could not outlive another twelve hours 
of storm, determined to make a desperate 
effort to reach the docks. We saw the 
hurried preparations made on board, 
and, our faces pressed against the glass, 
we breathlessly watched the heavily- 
loaded steamer, as slowly her - course 
was turned towards the harbor, and the 
full force of the gale struck her from 
the west. She missed the usual landing- 
place, and swayed towards the broken 
posts of the old pier; her upturned keel 
righted itself for an instant, when a huge 
wave sent her bow against the end of 
the wharf. A hundred hands caught 
the great ropes thrown from the deck, 
and, in a moment, the plunging, foun- 
dering steamer was secured by her bows 
to the end of the wharf, while the terror- 
stricken passengers fairly threw them- 
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selves down into the arms of the Island- 
ers below. As the cables were strained 
to the utmost by the force of the sea, 
the women and children were quickly 
lowered, and, before the night had set- 
tled down on the island, the three hun- 
dred persons who had given themselves 
over to death were landed safely on 
Fairy Island. The captain, a sailor 
from boyhood, was so shattered by the 
terrible responsibility of those three 
hundred lives, that he changed his pro- 
fession and abandoned the water for- 
ever. 

After these trying days came the 
glowing beauty of the Indian summer, 
when the deep-blue sky, the purple haze 
in the air, the shining water, and the 
gorgeous autumn tints on the trees, 
made up a picture of rich coloring un- 
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known in any other portion of the 
world. 

We climbed to old Fort Holmes, and 
saw the whole of Fairy Island clad in 
maple, orange, and scarlet, green pine 
and russet oak ; we noted Round Island 
and Bois Blanc, like gay bouquets in 
the still water; we breathed the hazy 
air, all filled with gold-dust. Descending 
from the heights, we wandered through 
the painted woods, and brought home 
glowing branches to deck our cottage- 
walls. But day by day the bright leaves 
fell, and day by day we piled the logs 
higher and higher upon our hearthstone, 
until, at last, we could no longer deny 
that 


“ The seasons come and go 
Scarce apprehended ; 
Though bright have been its flowers, 
Summer is ended.” 


TO FRANCES ——, 


ON HER BIRTHDAY, MARCH TWENTY-THIRD. 


Out of the white, beleaguering lines, 

Passing the pickets, beyond the pines, 

The herald March comes blustering down, 

Proclaiming the news o’er field and town, 
That Winter, the stubborn, invading foe, 
Is hurriedly striking his tents of snow, 

Raising a siege which may cost his crown. 


A wonderful herald is this same March, 


With gusty robes and flashing hair! 
How boldly, under the springtime arch, 

He wakes the world with martial air! 
And, while his winding clarion rings, 
What a list of natal days he brings! 


Just a score of suns and three, 
“On a beautiful isle in Manhattan bay, 

He blew to the four winds, far and free, 
And the southern birds came up straightway. 

And the earliest flowers peered forth to see, 
And the brooks threw by their icy chains, 
Gazing abroad for April rains. 

And the buds looked out on every spray, 

And the soft south breeze came near to say 

Some flattering message it brought from May. 
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All Nature, thrilling through and through, 
Pulsed and glowed with a pleasure new, 
As if aware that the wild March horn 
Announced the hour that you were born! 

—Aware that God’s benignant smile, 
Gladdening the land from shore to shore, 

Had fallen in grace on the lovely isle, 
Giving the flowers one lily more! 

Giving the brooks a sister-tongue— 

A lovely mate to all sweet things— 
The dove and the wren, beside the door, 
While over the place the soft air sung, 

“For me another blue-bird sings!” 


And, catching a gleam of the light, which shed 
A household sunshine o’er your birth, 

The angels of heaven looked round and said, 
“One of our sisters has gone to earth!” 


And every time the loud month rings 
His third and twentieth clarion clear, 
They whisper, in groups, with folded wings, 
“This is the morn she left us here!” 
Then circles the song in airier play, 
Cheering the high ancestral dome, 
“This is the beautiful blossoming day, 


That brings her one year nearer home!” 
But yet so glad are the groups to know 

That something of heaven to earth is won, 
That while they guard your path below, 

They patiently wait your mission done. 


Then let the loud month blow at will, 
And Winter strike his tents anew; 

May many a springtime find you still 
On earth—for it hath need of you! 








His Honor’s Daveuter, 


HIS HONOR’S DAUGHTER. 


JupGE FansHawe’s house and Miss 
Hester Campbell’s stood side by side on 
Pearl avenue, but with a difference. 
The Judge’s mansion soared upward, 
like Uhland’s Castle by the Sea, and had 
a lofty portico with fluted pillars and 
seven stone steps to the sidewalk, and 
plate-glass windows of the most impos- 
ing dimensions, But Miss Hester’s 
domicile was narrow, flat-faced, two- 
storied, with one timid little step ad- 
vanced from the street-door, and had 
an air of not wishing to intrude, and 
of being on the point of getting itself 
out of the way, if only people wouldn’t 
look. 

“They seem resolved that I shall go,” 
the consumptive little spinster sighed. 
“T am offered mints of money for my 
estate ; and when I refuse, am elbowed 
by brown stone, clawed at by iron rail- 
ings, and glared at by great windows, 
till I feel like little Red Riding-Hood be- 
fore the wolf, and expect every moment 
to see a pair of wide jaws open, and eat 
me up quite. The very horses paw at 
my sidewalk when they are drawn up 
in front of it, and the coachmen say 
things to each other, and point at me 
with their thumbs, (I wonder why it 
seems more ignominious to be pointed 
at with the thumb than in any other 
way?) But transplanting would kill 
me, laddie. I must live out my little 
time here in my childhood’s home. 
When I am gone, you can do as you 
please.” 

The person addressed as “ Jaddie” 
was a stalwart young man of twenty- 
seven years at least, with a fine, spirited 
face, blue eyes that saved his mouth a 
good deal of talking, and thick tawny 
hair that fell into separate locks like 
plumes—Lieutenant Donald Campbell, 
Miss Hester’s cousin and heir. 

Seeing this gentleman look at her 
with a Scotch mist in his eyes, the little 
lady made haste to brighten up, and 


add, with a smile, * And what should I 
do without that pretty creature to look 
at?” 

The soldier blushed faintly all over 
his face ; his mouth, that had been com- 
pressed, melted with something sweeter 
than a smile, and he turned his eyes 
quickly away and Jooked out the win- 
dow, to hide the sudden brightness in 
them. 

It was an October gloaming, and as 
he faced the window, Lieutenant Camp- 
bell looked across the narrow side-street 
that separated them from the next 
house, and saw a charming group, 
framed in a living sculpture of wind- 
tossed woodbine, surrounding the li- 
brary window opposite. A shaded 
lamp hung from the chandelier, and 
threw a circle of brilliant light into the 
centre of the room. In the midst of 
that light, painted, as it were, in strong 
relief, like one of those old pictures we 
see on a background of gold, sat Judge 
Fanshawe and his daughter, a slim, 
bright girl of nineteen, both reading 
from the same book. Rose had drawn 
a tabouret close to her father’s side, and 
leaned on the arm of his chair, turning 
the leaves as they read, and his hand 
rested on her shoulder. The same beam 
of light that made his forehead look 
marble-white, and glimmered on his 
eye-glasses, slipped lower, dropped a 
crinkled gilding in her dark hair, and 
showed her brow, fair as a lily. The 
dark blue of her dress lay soft, fold on 
fold, against the red of his dressing- 
gown, which seemed to have stained 
her blooming cheeks. Miss Hester had, 
with good reason, called Rose Fanshawe 
“that pretty creature.” 

The book they read must have been 
amusing, for all the time a smile played 
around the Judge’s lips, and now and 
then Rose glanced in his face and 
laughed. 

As the young man gazed lingeringly 
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at them, the readers both looked up, 
then rose to meet a visitor who came 
toward them from the shadows sur- 
rounding their golden medallion. 

Lieutenant Campbell pulled the cur- 
tain down with a snap, then lighted the 
gas and drew his cousin’s chair round 
before the fire, standing behind her a 
moment, leaning on the chair-back, 
while she looked uneasily into the 
transparent violet flicker in the grate. 
Then he came forward to the chimney- 
corner, and stood there, very erect, with 
his hands behind him. “ Hester,” he 
said, “I am not yet thirty years of 
age; but I am a very old-fashioned fel- 
low.” 

There was no apparent reason why 
the young man should find this a very 
irritating fact, but his eyes flashed as 
he spoke. “I am so old-fashioned as 
to hate a swindler, and to be angry 
when I see respectable people welcome 
him;” he went on, excitedly. “Do 
you know how that fellow got rich ?” 

Miss Hester looked up wistfully into 
her cousin’s face, knowing full well the 
real cause of his anger. “ Mr. Francis 
Grey, you mean?” she asked. “Is he 
rich ?” 

“Rich? he is a Midas, ears and all. 
I know his history. Five years ago his 
father died and left him with expensive 
tastes, no profession, and ten thousand 
dollars—imminent beggary, of course, 
fora man like him. What todo? His 
eye fell upon Blentdavir, the arch-nurse 
of stocks : 


And now they go up, up, up, 
And now they go down, down, downy.’ 


“ Blentdavir was a relative, and felt 
obliged to give him a lift. He gave it 
in the way of a whisper in Grey’s ear, 
‘When stock gets down to 23, buy all 
you can get.’ Verbum sat sapienti. The 
fellow took heart, and set himself to 
watch and wait. Before long it was 
hinted that Blentdavir’s stock was get- 
ting a little weak. Then it began to 
sink slowly. Do you know what that 
means, Hester? Can you fancy how 
the news was received by hundreds and 
thousands who had invested their little 
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all there? Fancy the widows, the or- 
phans, the overworked fathers of fami- 
lies, the teachers, shop-girls, factory- 
girls, sewing-girls—all the toiling crowd 
who had stinted themselves in the pres- 
ent for the sake of laying away some- 
thing against arainy day. You may be 
sure that they had pale faces and wild 
eyes and heavy hearts as that stock 
came down. ‘Hold on,’ Blentdavir 
said ; ‘it must come up again.’ I sup- 
pose some of ’em did hold on as long 
as they could, or dared; but finally 
there was a panic. The poor wretches 
rushed to sell, and save at least a little, 
and Mr. Francis Grey bought up all 
that he could get, and wished for more. 
A few of the initiated snapped up the 
rest, Then there was a pause. Blent- 
davir wept with one eye, and with the 
other exchanged a wink with his master 
of the cloven foot. 

“ Probably Grey wasn’t quite easy for 
awhile. But in the fulness of time it 
was perceived that the stock, having 
reached its zero, was creeping up again 
by quarter cents and half cents, a step 
and a halt, a step anda halt. Then the 
steps grew firmer, by cents and fives. 
You know how such things go. ‘Itold 
you so!’ Blentdavir said to the hungry 
ones, rubbing his hands. They didn’t 
rub their hands. .The mercury was out 
of their thermometers, and the bubbles 
burst. 

“‘ Now there was a dignified percent- 
age; then a sudden rise to somewhere 
among the nineties. Grey sold out, and 
found himself the owner of a decent 
fortune. But the gambling spirit was 
up inhim. He speculated in this and 
that—not honestly, but taking advan- 
tage of men’s necessities—and every 
thing he touched turned to gold for 
him. He is rich, and growing richer, 
and he bids-fair to become a power in 
the land. Business men look at him 
with wonder; and, blinded by his suo- 
cess, forget how it was won. But, Hes- 
ter, I call him a swindler!” 

While finishing his story, Donald 
Campbell had come out of his corner 
and walked up and down the room two 
or three times. He took another turn 
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in silence, then came back to lean on 
the mantel-piece. 

“JT am a wretch,” he said, trying to 
laugh off his excitement. “TI have dis- 
tressed you. But see, now! I am as 
mild as a May morning.” 

She smiled tenderly on him—her sole 
remaining tie to earth. She would 
have been lonely indeed, lacking Don- 
ald. “Keep your May-morning temper, 
laddie,” she said. ‘Let no man rob 


you of that, though he were a thou- 
sand times a swindler.” 

He looked at her kindly. 

“ Besides,” she added, dropping her 
glance to the fire again, “I don’t be- 
lieve that he can rob you of any thing 
which is necessary to your happiness.” 


II. 


Miss Campbell was, as has been said, 
an invalid, She saw nothing of the 
world except what was visible through 
her windows; and one of her chief 
pleasures was to watch Rose Fanshawe. 
Rose was her widowed father’s only 
child, and the supreme mistress of his 
house and heart. To see her trip down 
the steps for drive or promenade, or, 
more soberly on Sundays walk off to 
church with her father ; to see her pre- 
side at table, or receive company with 
that naive, blushing assumption of dig- 
nity ; to note the little housewifely airs 
she took on herself; to see her, when 
dressed for party or opera, parade up 
and down the long parlor to display 
her toilet to her father and the sery- 
ants whose smiling faces looked in at 
the door—all this was very pleasant for 
the lonely little woman across the way. 
It was pleasant to see Miss Rose, even 
in her less sunny moods, when some 
spoke had slipped into the household 
machinery, perhaps when the careless 
chamber-girl had left the Judge’s pil- 
lows an inch awry, or forgotten a crum- 
pled towel, or put his tooth-brush 
wrong end up. 

Judge Fanshawe was called a stern 
man; but he did not appear to be un- 
grateful for this fond and jealous care. 
To be sure of that, one had but to see 

VoL, Vi— 5 
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him come home in the afternoon, note 
how his step quickened as he neared 
his own house, and how his face bright- 
ened as he glanced eagerly up at the 
windows. Then one could see him 
smile toward the door, and put the 
latch-key back into his pocket ; see a 
slippered foot and the hem of a dress 
beyond the pillars of the vestibule, and, 
perhaps, hear some stich greeting as 
this called out in a clear, girlish voice, 
“ Welcome home, dear! And how does 
your honor do?” 

A moment later they might be seen 
entering the library, arm in arm ; when, 
as likely as not, Rose would find it 
necessary to re-arrange her father’s cra- 
vat, or smooth the wrinkles out of his 
forehead, or set him to rights in some 
other equally important respect, chat- 
tering, all the time, without ceasing. 

“And if what she says were wiser 
than the wisdom of Solomon, and more 
poetical than all the poets, he could not 
look better pleased,” thinks Miss Hes- 
ter. 

Let it not for an instant be supposed 
that Miss Campbell watched her neigh- 
bors slyly, or that her observation was 
offensive. She was no such person, and 
they knew that she was not, and there 
was a tacit understanding between them 
on the subject. 

“You see, padre mio,” Miss Fanshawe 
said, “TI like to have the dear little soul 
look over here. It seems to amuse her, 
Besides, she is perfectly well-bred about 
it, and shows as much delicacy as frank- 
ness. And I like the pluck she has 
shown in that bow-window affair.” 

For, in the face of multiplied impor- 
tunities to sell, Miss Campbeli had late- 
ly had a bow-window built upon the 
front of her house—a movement at once 
aggressive and conciliatory, indicating 
her determination not to be ousted, but 
also her desire to be as ornamental as 
circumstances would allow. 

In this window, the evening after 
hearing the story of Mr. Francis Grey’s 
fortunes, Miss Campbell sat leaning out 
into the soft October night, and watch- 
ing the company next door. There had 
been a dinner-party of gentlemen, in 
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honor of Judge Fanshawe’s fiftieth 
birthday, and though the greater part 
of them were “ potent, grave, and rey- 
erend seigneurs,” the watcher felt a spe- 
cial interest in looking, for her cousin 
and Mr. Francis Grey were the excep- 
tional young men invited to keep their 
girlish hostess in countenance. 

“ Rose received my laddie very well,” 
commented Miss Hester, to whom the 
open windows and curtains gave a full 
view of the rooms. “And no wonder. 
Donald’s address is pleasing, even with 
that touch of diffidence he has, since it 
is never awkward. How well his au- 
burn hair lights up, and what a winning 
smile he has, bless him! And now 
comes Mr. Grey, as finished and sharp 
as my scissors. He is handsome in his 
way; but I don’t like that marble white- 
ness, with black hair. It looks too 
much like a pen-and-ink portrait of a 
man. A wash of sepia would improve 
him. Besides, he is too polished; and 
that is always a hard substance, I think, 
which takes so good a polish. Now 
Rose is going to the piano, Oh! why 


won’t somebody stop that organ-grind- 


er?” 
Listening eagerly, she caught the last 
stanza of the song: 


*€Sae sweet his voice, sae smooth his tongue ; 

His breath’s like cauler air ; 

His very fit has music in’t, 
As he comes up the stair. 

Ané will I see his face again? 

And will I hear him speak? 

I’m downricht dizzy with the thoucht: 

In troth, I'm like to greet.” 


The inexorable hand-organ snatched 
away the rest, and ground it up. 

Miss Campbell recollected the story 
of Madame de Staél, who, expecting a 
Scottish visitor, seated herself at her 
harp, and greeted his entrance to her 
salon with the strains of Lochaber no 


more, “Grace is the same the world 
over,” she thought. “And a sim- 
ple lassie may be as charming as a 
queen.” 

After the song was over, some of the 
company stepped out into a balcony to 
look at the night, lying in Rembrandt 
light and shade in the streets below, 
overhead an abyss of darkness, spanned 


. 
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by the jewelled arch of the milky-way, 
and swarming with stars. One of the 
gentlemen recited Blanco White’s son- 
net—“ Mysterious Night ”—and the oth- 
ers were silent while they stood, and 
silently, one by one, returned to the 
drawing-room. . 

Just inside the window Rose stood 
holding the curtain-tassel in her hand, 
and industriously counting the loops in 
the fringe, while she listened to some- 
thing Mr. Francis Grey was saying to 
her. She looked up to smile as Lieu- 
tenant Campbell passed her, bowing 
lowly, then lowered her eyes and listened 
again; but only for a moment. Drop- 
ping the tassel, she turned away, with 
some slow, reluctant word, which the 
other had seemed to plead for, cast over 
her shoulder. 

“You are too late, young man!” 
whispered Miss Hester, delightedly. 
“The Campbells are coming, Oho! 
Dinna ye hear the pibroch ?” 


Tit. 


A few days after this dinner the com- 
mercial world had a sensation. Mr. 
Francis Grey, having gone up like a 
rocket, came down like a stick. Em- 
boldened by his unexampled success, he 
had embarked in a daring speculation, 
and had failed. At any earlier period 
of his career recovery would have been 
possible; now his ruin was utter. It 
was not only a loss of money, but of 
reputation. 

“JT am thankful, my dear, that you 
were not engaged to him,” Judge Fan- 
shawe said, after having told his daugh- 
ter what had happened. 

Mr. Grey had offered himself to Rose, 
and, seeing his chance of a favorable 
answer very small, had urged her to 
wait a week before deciding. In that 
time he hoped to be able to tempt her 
with a brilliant fortune. 

She stood silent a moment beside her 
father’s chair, absently watching him 
lay out, on the table before him, the 
notes of a trial he was studying. “ But, 
papa, you know I had not absolutely 
refused him,” she said presently. 
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“ He will scarcely give you the chance 
to do so now,” was the reply. 

“T don’t know why he should not,” 
she said. 

Her father paused in his work to give 
her a glance of surprise. 

“‘T pity him very much,” she contin- 
ued, her voice not quite steady. 

Judge Fanshawe took up his papers 
again. “Of course you do! Women, 
and especially young women, often do 
pity without rhyme or reason. It might 
be as well if you should bestow a little 
sympathy on those he has ruined.” 

There was a lock of hair on the crown 
of this gentleman’s head which had 
always been a great care to his daugh- 
ter, in consequence of a tendency it had 
to stand up. She absently smoothed it 
down now, and, since it would not stay, 
laid another lock over it. 

“ Would you have condemned him if 
he had succeeded, papa ?” 

This question brought a faint color 
into the Judge’s face. “If he had suc- 
ceeded, he would have been able to 
meet his liabilities,” he replied evasive- 
ly 


“ And now he is not?” 

“ Now he is not.” 

“ People are very angry ?” she asked, 
piling another lock of hair on to that 
troublesome one, which showed signs 
of revolt. 

“They are ready to tear him in pie- 


ces, Rose. There are a dozen actions 
out against him.” 

“But he expected to be able to pay, 
didn’t he ?” 

“ Just as I might expect that there 
will be fine weather a year from to-day. 
He meant to pay if he could; but the 
chances were ten to one against him.” 

“Tsn’t that the way he has been mak- 
ing money all along ?” Rose asked in a 
more assured voice, and let her hand 
slip down to her father’s shoulder, 
where it pressed. 

Judge Fanshawe began to suspect 
that he was being rather cleverly cross- 
questioned, and he did not like it. 
“You don’t understand these subjects, 
my child,” he said, with a touch of im- 
patience. “ Public opinion pronounces 
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against Francis Grey, and we have no 
more to do with him. I shall probably 
give him a civil recognition when I 
meet him; but if he has the bad taste 
to put himself in your way, I wish you 
to take no notice of him. It is well 
known that he was a suitor of yours, 
and you cannot be too decided in let- 
ting it be seen that the affair is at an 
end.” 

He finished with a short nod, which 
in court the lawyers always understood 
to mean that there was no more to be 
said on that subject. 

“Papa, I pity him very, very much,” 
said Rose again. 

Her father dropped his papers, stretch- 
ed an arm, and drew her round in front 
of him. His face wore a startled ex- 
pression. “My dear child,” he said, 
“is this going to hurt you? Did you 
mean to accept him ?” 

“No, I did not,” she answered quite 
steadily. “ But I do not think it right 
to desert him because every one else 
does. Of course, he has done wrong ; 
but that isn’t what people condemn him 
for, or they would have been shocked a 
good while ago. And maybe, papa, if 


. his other ventures had been frowned 


upon, he would not have made this.” 

Judge Fanshawe dropped his daugh- 
ter’s hand, and drew back with an air 
of displeasure. 

“ Don’t be vexed!” she added hastily. 
“T can’t help thinking, you know; and 
that is the way the affair looks to me.” 

If the Judge had felt that he was on 
lofty and unassailable ground, he might 
have reasoned with his daughter. But 
he had already been at some pains to 
convince himself that he was not a 
tardy moralist, and it was mortifying to 
find that his suspicion was her convic- 
tion. “We will drop the subject, if 
you please,” he said coldly, and re- 
sumed his employment. 

Rose went to the window, and stood 
there looking out into the early twilight. 
“Poor fellow!” she thought, “what 
will he do? Perhaps he will kill him- 
self. I wish somebody would be good 
tohim. But no one will. I’m sure of 
that. I haven’t lived nineteen years for 
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nothing. When my father won’t be 
merciful, ‘I can’t expect any one else to 
be. Oh, dear! I’m awfully afraid I 
shall get to like him immensely, if this 
goeson. Nature and I abhor a vacuum ; 
and there will be such a dreadful void 
of pity and affection about Francis 
Grey, I sha’n’t be able to keep from 
rushing in to fill it up.” 

“Papa!” she said, turning round, 
but without leaving the window. 

He looked at her coldly. 

“Tf you were to speak kindly to him, 
and give him some good advice, don’t 
you think it would be better?” 

“Certainly not!” he replied with 
decision. “And now, will you have 
the goodness to recollect that I have 
dismissed the subject ?” 

With a sigh of perplexity Rose re- 
turned to the window. Presently a 


servant entered and gave her a letter. 
She glanced listlessly at the cover, won- 
dered a little who her correspondent 
might be, broke the seal, and immedi- 


ately became absorbed in the contents. 

After a while her father’s attention 
was attracted by a sound very like 
weeping, and, glancing that way, he 
saw Rose leaning in the shadow of the 
curtain, with her face in her hands, 

“ What’s the matter, child?” he ex- 
claimed. “ Why, I didn’t mean to be 
cross, dear. Come and make up.” 

Rose went to him, wiping her eyes. 
“Phere, papa,” she said, “you can’t 
help pitying him after reading that.” 

Judge Fanshawe’s countenance chan- 
ged as he took the letter and settled 
himself back in his chair to read it. 
Rose had not, then, been grieving over 
his displeasure. 

If Mr. Francis Grey had known into 
what hands his missive was to fall, its 
composition would, doubtless, have been 
more carefully considered. But, ad- 
Gressing himself only: to Rose, and 
thinking only of her, every line he 
wrote was calculated to exasperate her 
father. He did not dream of renewing 
his offer of marriage, the young man 
wrote, but. he begged for her pity and 
sympathy, and for a few lines, assurin 
him at least of her friendship. “I had 
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no right to risk the property of others, 
I own,” he admitted. “But if I had 
succeeded, those who are now the loud- 
est in denunciation would have been 
first to praise.” 

Judge Fanshawe’s face grew dark as 
he read, and having finished, he crush- 
ed-the letter in his hand, and tossed it 
contemptuously into the fire. Facing 
his daughter then, for the first time he 
saw in her the reflection of his own 
haughty spirit. 

“ Father,” she said, “ you have burn- 
ed every word of that letter into my 
heart !” 

“ Rose,” he exclaimed, angrily, “ you 
astonish me! I thought you had more 
sense of propriety. Let there be an end 
to this. I will inform Mr. Grey what I 
think of his trying to draw my daugh- 
ter into a clandestine correspondence.” 

Rose was very pale, but quiet. “TI 
would like to write to him,” she said. 

“T forbid it!” 

She was silent a moment; then re- 
peated, “I really think I shall write to 
him, papa.” 

Judge Fanshawe looked at his daugh- 
ter, too astonished and indignant to 
Her calmness, no less 
than her unexpected defiance, had taken 
him completely by surprise. Evidently 
she needed a strong hand. He must 
make short work of it, or his authority 
would be gone before he knew it. 
“ Rose,” he said deliberately, “‘ when an 
answer to that note goes out of this 
house, you may go with it—and not 
return !” 

“ Very well!” she answered, quietly, 
and, after a moment, left the room. 

That evening Miss Campbell saw no 
pretty family group in the house across 
the way; but on the curtain of Miss 
Fanshawe’s chamber was the silhouette 
of a lady, writing, and in the library a 
gentleman alternately walked up and 
down, and fretfully tossed over a litter 
of papers, with which he seemed to be 
out of patience. 

Judge Fanshawe was not alarmed, 
though he was mortified and angry. 
A woman’s revolt is usually so trivial 
and short-lived, her heart beating ever 
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against her brittle will, that men sel- 
dom regard it with any feeling more 
serious than impatience or contempt. 
Her “last word” has been well inter- 
preted by one who well knows: 


“ What so false as truth is, 
False to thee? 
Where the serpent’s tooth is, 
Shun the tree. 


“Where the apple reddens 
Never pry, 
Lest we lose our Edens, 
Eve and I!” 


Doubtless Rose Fanshawe’s father ex- 
pected such a submission from her. 


Iv. 


The next morning breakfast passed 
almost in silence, the father stern and 
taciturn, the daughter pale, and rather 
wistful, each waiting for the other to 
approach the subject of their difference. 
When they left the table there was a 
moment of embarrassment, for that was 
the time when Rose embraced her fath- 
er, and wished him a happy day. 

Judge Fanshawe fastened the loop of 
his cloak, and drew on his gloves, wait- 
ing for unconditional surrender and the 
usual valedictory. They did not come. 
Rose was one of those purely sincere 
persons, with whom a caress or a ten- 
der word is a sign of love and peace. 
She had never learned, disdained to 
learn, the trick of hollow sweetness ; 
and she had never been taught the duty 
of humility and submission. 

She, too, waited, but finally asked, 
“ Papa, have you thought over what we 
were speaking of last night ?” 

He put his hat on to go; the slight 
relenting of his face chilled at once. 
“T could have but one thought on the 
subject,” he replied severely. “I hoped 
and expected that by this time you 
would regret your absurd and disre- 
spectful conduct.” 

“ Aren’t you willing I should write 
him a note, telling him that I am sorry 
for him, and you read it before it goes?” 

Judge Fanshawe turned, with his 
hand on the door-knob. “Rose, your 
persistence is an insult to me. If you 
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mention this subject again, I shall order 
you to leave the room. For the last 
time I repeat, I forbid your taking any 
notice whatever of Mr. Francis Grey.” 

“ And you mean all you said about it 
last night, papa ?” 

“Every word! When an answer to 
that letter goes out of this house, you 
may go with it.” 

He said no more, but went out with- 
out a backward glance, and Rose, sigh- 
ing heavily, returned to the library. 


_ Reaching the centre of the room, she 


forgot to go any farther, and stood 
there, locked in thought. ‘Presently 
her thoughts broke out in soliloquy: 
“My father has an uncommonly fine 
mind; but he can make mistakes, and 
he has made one with me. He forgets 
that I have a mind of my own, anda 
right to my own opinions, and to have 
them treated with some respect. Since 
Ihave been made, I must grow. And 
yet, I am a sort of heliotrope, and if he 
would only shine on me, I should be 
pretty sure to grow his way. But now 
I feel very implacable. I suppose I take 
it from him.” 

When Judge Fanshawe came home 
that night he saw no smiling face in the 
window, and no cheerful greeting met 
him at the threshold. “TI did not know 
that Rose could be sulky,” he thought, 
and opened the door for himself. 

A note addressed to him lay on the 
hall-table. He tore it open, and read : 


“My DEAR Farner: Since you are 
master in your own house, my note and 
I are going out together. I am sorry to 
disobey you, but if isn’t in my heart to 
let any one in trouble cry out to me and 
never give in reply a word of pity. I 
am going to Mrs. Bond’s, and I shall be 
very careful, and no one will know from 
me why I am there. When you want 
me back you can let me know, and I 
shall be very glad to come. 

“Your affectionate daughter, 

“ Rosez.” 


Whatever the father may have suffer- 
ed in reading that, no one knew it. 
“ Hasn’t Miss Rose come in yet, sir?” 
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the servant asked when he went down 
alone to dinner. 

“ She will not be in to dinner,” was 
the concise reply. 

“ Am I to sit up for Miss Rose, sir?” 
he was asked, as he went up-stairs that 
night. 

“She will not come back to-night,” 
he replied. 

Days passed without her being sum- 
moned home: weeks and months pass- 
ed, and still there was no sign of invi- 


tation on the one side, or of penitence ~ 


on the other. 

“Tt is not so much the mere fact of 
her writing the note,” the Judge said to 
himself. “It is the disobedience, the 
defiance, and ingratitude. A principle 
is involved, and she must humble her- 
self.” 

“T don’t mind so much that he sent 
mé out for nothing,” thought Rose. 
“ But since he has sent me, of course I 
shall wait till he calls me back again.” 

And so the two, gently calm in ap- 
pearance, but as immovable as rocks, 
held to their will in silence, satisfying 
no person’s curiosity, and refusing to 
listen to their own hearts or consciences. 


Vv. 


Winter passed away, and Spring came. 
There had been a succession of wild 
storms, March coming in like a lion; 
but at length the lamb appeared. A 
last fling of rain, sharp as a lash, out 
of the darkening east and into the red- 
dening west; a last growl that ended in 
an exhausted sough, and all at once 
there was Spring, a melting loveliness 
over earth and sky, rosy and rain-wash- 
ed and still. In such stillness the last 
vestige of the storm disappeared, and 
the heavens balanced the waning glory 
of the sun and the waxing glory of the 
moon. Then the starry beam tilted, 
and it was night. 

Miss Hester Campbell, paler and frail- 
er than ever, sat in her bow-window, 
with her cousin beside her. He had 
been away all winter in the Mediterra- 
nean, and they were just subsiding into 
quiet after the excitement of their first 
meeting since his return, 


“ When Spring comes, I always want 
to live,” she said, sighingly, as she look- 
ed out. “A pale little hope, about as 
large as a snowdrop, and as fragile, 
springs up in my heart.” 

“My poor Hester!” exclaimed the 
soldier, taking her shadowy little hand 
in his strong one. 

“But I don’t mean to complain,” she 
added hastily. “Indeed, I have but 
one real trouble, and that is that deso- 
late house,” glancing across the way. 

“ Hasn’t he taken the young couple 
home ?” asked Lieutenant Campbell, in 
a constrained voice. 

“The young couple, Donald? Non- 
sense!” his cousinexclaimed. “ That’s 
what comes of your getting none of my 
letters. There was no thought of their 
being married, The trouble must have 
been about something else, nobody 
knows what. Didn’t you hear that 
Blentdavir came to the rescue and sent 
Grey off to the East in one of his ships ? 
It was an escape, though. He had to 
run away in the night. Mrs. Bond says 
that he came to her house once after 
Rose went there, but she wouldn’t see 
him.” 

At Miss Hester’s first word her cousin 
Cropped her hand; but not before she 
had felt a strong pulse fly to each of his 
finger-tips. 

“ Have you seen her?” he asked. 

“Rose? No. Well, Ann, what is 
it ?”’—to the servant. 

“A lady to see you, Miss Campbell,” 
was the answer. 

The visitor came forward swiftly, and 
stood in the moonlight—Rose Fan- 
shawe ! 

“Please don’t disturb yourself,” the 
girl said in a soft, hurried voice that 
sounded as if she were out of breath. 
“Sit down again. There! I want to 
talk with you a little while. But you 
are engaged ”—perceiving that Miss 
Camphell was not alone. 

The gentleman came out of the sha- 
dow. 

“Oh! Lieutenant Campbell! ‘You 
are welcome back. I heard that you 
had been away. But I want to talk 
with your cousin, now.” 
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“Tl finish my cigar down-stairs,” he 
said. ‘And when you are ready, les 
me know, and I will go home with you.” 

“Miss Campbell, I want you to tell 
me about my father,” Rose began ab- 
ruptly the instant the two were alone. 
“There is no one else whom I would 
ask, and no one else who can tell me 
what I wish to know. You see him 
often, of course. Do you think he is 
lonely? Do many people go there? 
Does he look well?” 

‘“‘ My dear, he seems to me desolate,” 
Miss Hester said gravely. ‘I think he 
often spends the evening quite alone. 
And he does not look well.” 

“ Don’t say desolate !” Rose cried out 
sharply. “That is a terrible word. 
What have you heard him say, or seen 
him do? When did you see him 
last?” 

Miss Fanshawe’s face looked quite 
pale in the moonlight, and her cheeks 
had lost something of their roundness. 
Her friend noticed that, and took her 
hand kindly. “I heard him speak yes- 
terday,” she said. ‘“ When he came 
home in the evening a little girl was 
running along before him, with a pack- 
age in her hand. Evidently it was 
something very precious. But she was 
too eager and delighted to mind her 
steps, and just in front of your house 
she slipped on the wet pavement, and 
fell. There was a little crash as she 
fell, and bits of painted china flew about. 


_ Judge Fanshawe took the poor little 


sobbing thing up—he is very kind to 
children, my dear—and asked about her 
mishap. It appeared that she had, for 
a long time, been saving up her money 
to buy her father a birthday present, 
and had got a painted coffee-cup ; and 
there it was! 

“ When she had finished her little 
story, crying bitterly all the while, he 
gave her money to buy another cup. 
‘It was better to break that than to 
break your father’s heart,’ he said, and 
went up the steps to his own house, 
where there was no child to welcome 
him. He looked very sorrowful, and he 
seems to be getting old. I think he 
stoops a little.” 


vi. 


It is never pleasant to sit alone at 
table, especially at evening, when lone- 
liness is least tolerable. Judge Fan- 
shawe had found this to his cost. But 
he could not bear to invite company. 
While his daughter’s place was vacant 
he could fancy that she was only lin- 
gering a moment—that presently the 
door would open, a slight shape come 
tripping in, a bright cheek touch his 
faded one, and his own dear little girl 
put to flight, by her gay presence, all 
the cruel imaginings that had been tor- 
menting him. To-night his trouble 
pressed more heavily than ever. He 
left his dinner untouched, went into 
the library and tried to read. But the 
page might as well have been blank for 
any sense he took of it. The book 
dropped from his hand, and he sat look- 
ing into the fire, and thinking—not 
such thoughts as the young have, when 
life is all before them, but such as come 
to those whose illusions are faded, and 
who feel upon their souls the grasp of 
solemn realities. Till that proud, re- 
bellious daughter left him, Judge Fan- 
shawe had scarcely thought of age or 
death. His heart could not grow dull 
with her young heart bounding so near, 
and gray hairs did not trouble him 
when her pretty, prying fingers found 
them out, and her sweet voice chid him 
so merrily. “You think too much, 
papa; that’s the trouble. You mean 
to be Chief-Justice, and you turn your 
hair gray with plotting.” He could hear 
her loving nonsense in his ears now. 

His eyes grew dim, and long rays 
stretched, trembling, toward them from 
the fire. 

That miserable affair ‘of Francis 
Grey’s! Judge Fanshawe owned to 
himself now that he had been hasty, 
and that Rose, in spite of her disobedi- 
ence, had shown the nobler spirit. 
“Other girls might have been more 
obedient, without being any better,” 
he muttered. “I don’t want a daugh- 
ter of mine to be led by aring in her 
nose. It is only in the light of religion 
that she has done wrong.” 
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And what religion had he taught her? 
None. He had sowed in humanity 
alone, and must be content with such 
harvest as humanity could bring forth. 

“Tt is evident that she will not come 
till I have humbled myself to ask her,” 
he said. “I thought I could not do 
that ; but to-night—” 

He drew a table to him, and wrote 
one line: “Rose, will you not come 
home to your father ? ”—his eyes filling 
as he wrote. Wher the note was sealed 
and directed, he dropped his face into 
his hands, and wept like a child. It 
was cruel that he should have to ask 
her, even if she should come willingly 
at his summons. 

The door-bell rang as he sat there. 
He wiped his eyes hastily, and turned 
his face from the light. 

“ Do you want any thing, sir?” asked 
Thomas, the contraband, putting his 
head into the room. 

“No. What should make you think 
I want any thing? The street door- 
bell rang.” 

“ Yes, sir!” said Thomas, lingering. 

“Confound the fellow!” said the 
Judge to himself. “ He’s prying—thinks 
something is the matter since I ate no 
dinner. “ Well, Thomas,” — aloud — 
“what are you waiting for? Did any 
one ceme in?” 

“Yes, sir! No, sir!” replied the 
contraband, in a highly lucid manner. 

“Try to make up your mind about 
it,” recommended his master dryly, 
without once turning his face toward 
the door. 

“Yes, sir!” said Thomas again, and 
withdrew in a fumbling way, obeying 
the imperative wave of a hand that was 
not Judge Fanshawe’s. 

Left to himself again, the master of 
the house, with a long-drawn sigh that 
told of a weary weight at heart, went 
back to his bitter musings. 

“ Father!” said a breathless voice at 
his side, at his shoulder, where a tearful 
face drooped. “May I stay with you? 
Ive waited and waited—and, oh! fath- 
er, you would have called me back long 
ago if you had known how sorry I was, 
how I wanted to come.” 
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After all, the harvest of him who 
sows only human love may be very 
sweet. Or is it, as Coleridge says, that 
there is religion in all deep love ? 

“You're not growing old, are you, 
papa?” she asked, after a while, wink- 
ing the tears off her eyelashes that she 
might see him, but in vain, since they 
gathered again immediately. 

“T was old an hour ago, my -child,” 
he said. 

She made a great effort, and wiped 
her eyes with both hands. “Now, 
papa, won’t you please,to stand up?” 

The Judge stood up obediently, but 
with some wonder, possibly with an im- 
pression that he was going to be put 
upon oath. 

Rose looked him over with anxious 
criticism. Then a triumphant laugh 
and blush broke together into her face. 
“You don’t stoop one bit!” she cried, 
embracing him with transport. “ And 
now”—pressing him into his chair 
again in her pretty, half-imperative, 
half-entreating way, and kneeling down 
beside him—-* how shall I ever tell you 
half how sorry Iam? I don’t mean to 
say,” she corrected herself, “ that I am 
sorry I gave him a kind word, but I am 
sorry I did it without your consent. 
For I could have got your consent—you 
know I could—papa, if I had coaxed 
long enough for it. I could coax any 
thing out of you, you dearest and most 
indulgent father, that a hard-hearted, 
ungrateful girl like me ever had! And 
I’m sorry I hadn’t gone on my knees to 
you afterwards. I would if I had 
known that you wanted me to. You 
see, papa, I thought I was doing right, 
and I forgot that my first duty was to 
you.” 

“Your first duty was to God, my 
dear,” he replied. “ But how could you 
know that when I never taught you, 
and when I myself forgot that duty ? 
Let us mutually forgive, and try to do 
better in the future.” 

After a while, when she had given 
her father an account of the manner in 
which she had spent the winter, Rose 
told of her visit to Miss Campbell, and 
that Lieutenant Campbell came home 
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with her. “ And, come to think of it, 
I don’t believe I was quite civil to him,” 
she said. “I didn’t thank him, nor say 
good-night. I was wild to reach you.” 
She mused a moment, with her eyes up- 
raised and fixed on the lamp-flame; 
then added, more softly, “ But I recol- 
lect he said something before he turned 
away. It sounded like ‘ God bless you!’ 
That was very good of him. Young 
men don’t usually speak so. I would 
rather one should say that to me than 
pay me the finest compliment.” 
Unnoticed by her, Judge Fanshawe 
watched his daughter closely while she 
spoke. “That is a young man whom I 


esteem highly,” he remarked quietly. 
“Do you?” said Rose, with a pleas- 

ed, unconscious smile, her color deepen- 

ing softly. * ° 


* 
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Lieut. Campbell’s hand was on the 
door-latch when he heard her speak 
his name, and came quickly back to 
her. 

“T thought,” she began, then stopped. 
From his height he looked down with 
smiling eyes upon the dear girl, with 
her frank, bright, blushing face. 

“Tm afraid you will think I don’t 
know my own mind,” she said in some 
distress, “ But when I saw you going, 
I thought that may-be I know well 
enough now, without waiting a week. 
I’m pretty sure that if you and papa are 
willing, I am—that is—I meant to 
say "—— 

What His Honor’s Daughter meant 
to say must forever remain a matter of 
doubt; for that sentence was never 
finished. 


PICTURES IN THE PRIVATE GALLERIES OF NEW YORK. 
I. 
GALLERY OF JOHN TAYLOR JOHNSTON. 


A PRIVATE picture-gallery means 
something more than the munificent 
disposition and refined taste of its 
owner : it is significant of many things 
of general interest. It may even be ex- 
pressive, to a certain degree, of the 
range and scope of our social life, of 
our intercourse with nature, of our un- 
derstanding of much that is related to 
our affections. An adequate account 
of pictures in modern galleries would 
be a comment on the ideas, the tastes, 
the sentiments, the manners and cus- 
toms, of the men and women of our 
epoch. 

For example, we are in Mr. John 
Taylor Johnston’s gallery, which, in the 
number, interest, and value of the paint- 
ings that it holds, is second to no gal- 
lery in New York; and, with one or 
two pictures more, it could be made su- 
perior to any. It is wholly modern. 
Instead of representing a few simple 
ideas, like a gallery of ancient art—in- 
stead of presenting to us symbols and 
types—instead of giving us the reli- 
gious and exalted,—it shows us forms 


and colors that express the particular 
tastes of individual men, which we en- 
joy because we are curious—because we 
are interested in more things than men 
of the pagan or of the pagan-Christian 
epoch. 

But it may be said that all art 
is a representation of the particular 
tastes of individual men; so we must 
make this distinction: while the par- 
ticular tastes of the old painters were 
more or less limited to madonnas, saints, 
and goddesses, the particular tastes of 
our modern painters carry them over 
every form of contemporary life. The 
old painters depended upon the natural, 
permanent, and typical; the modern 
painter relies upon the occasional, the 
customary, and the characteristic, and 
he is under the rule of propriety. The 
modern painter is secular in his aims, 
and the ancient was religious; and 
while he was religious he was not ne- 
cessarily ascetic, but bore as free and 
uncorrupting witness to the loveliness 
of material beauty in the figure of a 
boy, girl, or woman, as, to-day, a pious 
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girl does when she paints a wreath of 
flowers. But we make a distinction be- 
tween the beauty of a flower and the 
beauty of a woman. We look upon 
the undressed loveliness of the first 
without reproach; but the undraped 
form of a girl is generally excluded 
from our art-galleries. Not only is our 
philosophy at fault, but our sentiment 
of the beautiful is feebler than our no- 
tion of propriety ; and the suggestions 
which come from minds not free from 
medieval prejudices—against what is 
called the flesh—are attributed to beauty 
itself, which is irreproachable. 

When we get our Phidias and our Ti- 
tian to work with our Darwin and our 
Huxley, we shall understand that God’s 
unimpeachable manifestation is not less 
in the natural than in the spiritual, and 
that it is as blasphemous to impute evil 
or corruption to the beautiful, as to ac- 
cuse God of wickedness, Who can be- 
lieve that the beauty of the Venus of 
Milo ever inspired a debasing senti- 


ment, or ever made a corrupting sug- 
gestion, in the mind of a man? But 
when Satyrs carve, and Fauns paint, 
the expression of animal life must domi- 


nate in art. Our mistake is, that we 
abuse the animal, instead of frankly ac- 
cepting it when nature reaches no high- 
er expression. How much the painting 
of the nude figure may represent all 
that is most sacred in our minds, we 
may see, perhaps, in a picture by Gleyre, 
recently added to Mr. Johnston’s gallery, 
and representing two Greek women in 
the classic atrium of a Greek house— 
one, a mother, about plunging a rosy 
child in a rose-marble fount ; the other, 
a wholly naked and strikingly natural 
girl—natural, like Palmer’s “ White 
Captive,"—who stands contemplating 
the struggling and vexed boy. Itisa 
frank example of the nude in art, and 
it is wholly free from any thing corrupt- 
ing or debasing. We use the words 
“corrupting” and “debasing,” because 
they express the influence commonly 
imputed to any thing like nude art, 
and, as commonly, are supposed not to 
be present in art which belongs to the 
epoch of hypocrisy or of clothes, 
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Now, just step with us to the opposite 
end of Mr. Johnston’s gallery. We are be- 
fore a picture by Knaus, a famous paint- 
er, who cares nothing for the Greeks, 
who loves the homely, the characteristic, 
the humorous, and who is inimitable in 
his way. He has painted an old beau 
and two young German peasant-girls in 
the group before us,—the two girls 
laughing, hearty, honest, sitting under 
a tree, the old peasant standing before 
them. What could there be in such 
a group to alarm a Christian? And 
how much must there necessarily be in 
the nude figures of Gleyre to question 
on the score of modesty and propriety ? 
Possibly you might think this. But 
just look at the face of Knaus’ Old 
Beau! As nature, it is wonderful—far 
beyond the pure and beautiful contours 
of Gleyre’s nude figures; but, as sug- 
gestion, as companionship, infinitely less. 
Look at the old peasant with his senile 
Satyr-face ; look at him with his moist, 
sparkling eyes, his flabby, slobbering 
mouth, his effete figure, and familiar ex- 
pression—nothing more ignoble, noth- 
ing more disgusting, than that face. It 
is only because we can laugh at it, it is 
only because it amuses us with its libidi- 
nous senility, that we tolerate it. This 
old beau belongs to art as Falstaff be- 
longs to art. His face is inimitable—a 
wonderful portrait of reality, replete 
with vulgar suggestions ; while Gleyre’s 
nude art is replete with pure and lovely 
suggestions. Childhood, an incident of 
home-life in antiquity, the morning bath, 
a chubby boy plunged into a rose-mar- 
ble fount, a lovely nude figure seen in 
profile, leaning upon the marble basin, 
and the cold and severe and elegant ac- 
cessories of a Greek interior, to localize 
the subject—these make a picture which, 
save the novelty of so frank, so real an 
exhibition of the nude in art, is not 
only instructive as a faithfully studied 
representation of a pagan household, 
but is also pleasing as a representation 
of home-life in an artistic and charming 
form. Gleyre is no colorist, but he 
loves a pure line and a clean tint. His 
flesh-painting is thin, but delicate, and 
he is a fine artist, but not a great paint- 
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er. Knaus’ Old Beau is an admirable 
piece of painting, and the color is 
brighter, and the touch in the old man’s 
head delightfully spirited, crisp, and 
brilliant. If we are honest in our pur- 
ism, we would prefer Gleyre’s nude 
figures to Knaus’ Old Beau. 

If we are broad, complaisant, indul- 
gent, like Shakespeare, we will heartily 
enjoy the striking and vivid character- 
painting of the German painter, and no 
more trouble ourselves about his condi- 
tion than about Mr. Beard’s “ Jealousy” 
—a picture which we recall, in which 
jealousy is expressed by an absurd and 
distressed rabbit witnessing another pre- 
ferred to himself. To the natural man, 
the triumph of instinct is not a subject 
of satire; it is a subject of satire only 
in a corrupt society, and in men who 
dishonor impulse. But, from pictures 


which raise such troublesome and deli- 
cate questions as the two just spoken of, 
look upon that fine specimen of Corot 
—a wood-scene—recently added to Mr. 


Johnston’s fine collection. If Corot’s art 
is still a secret to you, look at this pie- 
ture until you are permeated by the 
sentiment of nature which it expresses, 
and understand the delightful, easy 
(although, in fact, we suppose it to be 
the result of very great labor), natural 
style which it exhibits. Every thing is 
cool and dark, but not cold and black, 
in this picture. The daylight hardly 
gets into the woods, but you see it is 
outside in the spots of light that are 
seen through the trees at the horizon. 
And how fine is the rendering of light ! 
how transparent and cool the shadows! 
how light and leafy the masses of foli- 
age, at once airy and penetrable! It is 
a French wood—that is, a damp, dark 
place, with elegant and thin trees, not 
grand and solemn Jike our American 
woods. These tall, reed-like trunks, 
these scattered branches, this freedom 
from undergrowth, is unlike the tangled 
and profuse and varied vegetation of 
our forests; but it is nature, and it is 
nature as painted by a gentle and naif 
man. The painters of our woods could 
be taught something by this specimen 
of Corot. The quality of the color, the 
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absence of dryness and paintiness in the 
touch—a touch remarkably light and 
fleeting and suggestive—is worthy of 
attention. The scattered lights tell as 
light, and the gray, dim green of the 
woods is finely rendered. No style is 
better adapted to the subject; it is close 
to it. How far is the false and the arti- 
ficial from Corot’s pallet! But this 
wood-scene is a melancholy picture; it 
is a picture that would be good for the 
eye of a tired man, and make a sooth- 
ing solitude for his reverie. We can 
imagine a positive man taking infinite 
pleasure out of Corot’s art, precisely be- 
cause it is so uncertain and harmonious, 
and so tender in its meaning ; for do we 
not ask another to give us what we lack 
ourselves? But perhaps your sympa- 
thies are not in the direction of such 
art-expression. Perhaps you like éclat 
—the dazzle and force of effect of full 
daylight. Such suggestions of damp- 
ness and melancholy as Corot’s wood- 
road make you shiver, and you ask to 
feel warmth, to see color and sunlight 
in a landscape. 

In Mr. Johnston’s gallery, Jules Du- 
pres will give you what you want. This 
little canvas, not much larger than the 
printed page you have under your eyes, 
is a remarkable piece of effect; it is 
bright, vigorous, and rich in color, and 
free and full in style. It is open to the 
charge of being forcé or artificial in 
color, but it is vivid, and it is capable 
of giving a sensation. However, while 
you enjoy so much effect, while you 
marvel at the very solid painting of the 
lights and the very transparent and thin 
painting of the shadows, you must let 
me remark, that the tree is not beauti- 
ful in form, and that bitumen may be 
said to play too great a réle in the pic- 
ture. And yet this little picture is one 
of the most instructive in its method of 
painting—so instructive that we believe 
it could teach many of our landscape- 
painters just in what respect their me- 
thod is monotonous and feeble. It is 
the work of a master. Why is it that 
both of these specimens of French land- 
scape-art are more interesting and 
charming than any American landscape 
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in Mr. Johnston’s gallery? It is be- 
cause, in their style and sentiment, or 
method and feeling, they are superior 
to manner and feeling in the examples 
of our American painters. And we say 
this in front of the finest picture ever 
painted by Mr. Church. 

The “Niagara”—the first Niagara 
painted by Mr. Church—is the only ade- 
quate representative of American land- 
scape-art in Mr. Johnston’s gallery. The 
drawing of the water, the rendering of 
the movement and character of the cur- 
rent, is finer than any thing we have ever 
seen of the kind in landscape-art. This 
‘“‘ Niagara ” is a remarkable study ; it is 
a great part of the fact of nature, but 
its interest is closer to science than to 
art. It appeals to the intelligence, and 
it is the work of a good, cold under- 
standing. We respect the talent of the 
artist, we admire the picture, but both 
are without charm; and, as art, the 
picture has very little that we care for. 
But in these bits of French landscape, 
so unpretentious, so strictly within the 
means of art-expression, so charming in 
suggestion, so natural, we have some- 
thing that expresses a love of nature. 
They are full of sentiment, and indicate 
an artistic aim. We do not wish to 
detract in the least from what is justly 
due to Mr. Church as an artist. He has 
very pronounced merits next to very 
great defects. He is the only landscape- 
painter living who has any thing cosmi- 
cal in aim and idea, But the very com- 
prehensiveness of his aim, creditable as 
it is to his ambition, is hurtful to minor 
charms and precious truths in landscape 
painting. Mr. Church’s “ Niagara” 
justly holds a place of honor in Mr. 
Johnston’s gallery, for it fairly represents 
some of the most striking, some of the 
most studied characteristics of American 
landscape-art. But, for the poetry and 
beauty of American landscape-art, we 
must look to Mr. 8. R. Gifford ; and yet 
the little specimen of Gifford in Mr. 
Johnston’s gallery is a minor, if not 
an inferior, example of his talent. 
While Church is at his highest level 
in the “ Niagara,” all the other land- 
scapists of our school are merely 
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represented here by characteristic pic- 
tures, 

The series of landscapes known, as 
Cole’s “ Voyage of Life” are not to be 
considered as landscapes ; they are good 
allegories and poor landscapes. They 
represent Cole’s ideas in a graphic but 
conventional manner. Were they less 
conventional they would be less intelli- 
gible; and we require an allegory to be 
perfectly manifest and expressive. Cole’s 
pictures of the “ Voyage of Life” must 
always have a charm for Sunday-school 
teachers; they must always be striking 
and admirable to people who write and 
read tracts. They are not very close to 
nature, but they are expressive of a 
common and universal conception of 
life. But there is no mighty invention 
in them—invention such as makes a 
part of the glory of Milton; there is no 
intense reality, no clutch upon fact, as 
in Dante. And what are symbol and 
allegory in the hands of any hut exqui- 
site or powerful masters? Consider 
Cole’s “ Voyage of Life,” and be wise. 
Symbol and allegory are means only for 
the great ones, as the epical is an aim 
only for the greatest man. 

Mr. Johnston’s gallery is rich in 
examples of the most celebrated con- 
tinental painters. He has a Horace 
Vernet, perhaps the finest in this city, a 
large picture representing a cavalry 
charge upon brigands in the mountains 
—a spirited and vigorous picture. The 
velocity and energy of action in the pic- 
ture are extraordinary. But you should 
remark that this world-famous painter 
has no precious element ; that his talent 
is wonderful while his genius is inferior. 
But the quality of his mind is as good 
as Walter Scott’s. He simply belongs 
more to the present. There is one criti- 
cism to be made upon every picture 
painted by Vernet—it is, that he never 
appeared to caress his work into beauty, 
or linger over it in love. He painted 
rapidly, as though his brush were a 
sabre with which to dash through his 
subject. His just observation, astound- 
ing memory, and uncommon facility of 
execution, always enabled him, how- 
ever, to produce something striking and 
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natural. You will see, in Mr. Johnston’s 
fine specimen of Vernet, just as much as 
a gallery of Vernet’s pictures could en- 
able you tosee. His merits and defects 
are constant—blood-relations which he 
cannot shake off. Every thing has the 
same texture in his work, and very 
much the same value as color, All 
differences are expressed by positive 
light and dark, or by warm and neutral 
colors; he gives nothing of the grada- 
tion and delicacy and mystery which 
you find in the work of a colorist. A 
much finer work of art, and equally 
spirited, is a remarkable specimen by 
Decamps. It is a subject in which ac- 
tion and character are just as necessary 
as in Vernet’s soldiers, It represents an 
Oriental officer of rank, surrounded by 
his guard of armed runners, going rap- 
idly through the street of an Eastern 
city. 

If you wish to see the difference be- 
tween the works of two very remark- 
able men—both men alike interested in 


action, in the gesticulation of figures, in 
manners and customs, in the character- 
istic—both men positive, emphatic, bru- 
tal—you must consider Vernet’s and 


Decamps’. Both were interested with 
similar subjects, but their gifts are so 
different, that, while Vernet never rose 
above the level of a clever journalist, 
Decamps reached the expression of an 
original artist. He may be said to 
supplement a Vernet’s rapid, matter- 
of-fact report of the action and locali- 
ty of a group of figures, with an art- 
ist’s expression of the sensuous and 
subtle, which seems to us at the bot- 
tom or in the life of most things, 
and the presence of which, visible or 
invisible, unindicated, unsought for by 
an artist, classifies him at once among 
the prosaic and limited as a Vernet, 
a Church, a Bierstadt. Now, here is 
Decamps, once one of the most dis- 
puted names in French art, to-day 
understood as a remarkable colorist, a 
man of imagination, and with a taste 
for the barbaric. He never studied the 
figure as Vernet; he could not draw 
with the same power and certainty ; but 
here is one of his finest. pictures to be 
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compared with Vernet’s; and, to us, in 
point of action, it is not less spirited, 
while for character, expression, variety, 
color, and tone, it is infinitely superior. 
Perhaps there is no such piece of mel- 
low, rich, and harmonious color in any 
gallery in New York as we see in this 
Decamps. Certainly, nothing in Mr. 
Johnston’s gallery is equal to it as a 
work of art. The painting of Oriental 
stuffs and weapons, the painting of the 
faces, is what we understand as the 
most expressive, the least obvious, the 
most powerful and subtle. The surface 
and solidity of bodies, the play of color, 
the depth of tones—all that we may 
suppose would be cared for by an artist 
and a painter—are powerfully rendered 
here. Vernet’s group could have been 
just as well expressed in a black-and- 
white sketch, or in a drawing ; but this 
sensual, brutal Turkish Patrolman, with 
his armed foot-runners, these walls, this 
splendor of light, this gloom of shadow, 
glowing or transparent, is quite beyond 
any slight or cold means of art-expres- 
sion; it is beyond mere science; it is 
the result of a gift, and it is the sign 
of genius, of the untaught; it is incom- 
municable, like poetry, like the art of 
great painters, like the eloquence of 
convinced and impassioned men. 

Mr. Johnston has another fine speci- 
men of color in a picture by Roybet, 
which represents a jester and a page 
witnessing a cock-fight. The subject, 
perhaps, is only a pretext to make an 
interesting picture of a scarlet doublet 
next to a black-and-gray costume. And 
what a superb scarlet is that of the jest- 
er’s coat! But this picture is probably 
more interesting to painters than to 
average lovers of art, who do not care 
so much for style as for story and char- 
acter; and in Roybet’s pictures the 
style is the chief aim of the artist. Just 
leave this picture, and let us stand be- 
fore a peasant-girl, by Breton. A single 
figure ; the girl is knitting as she tends 
her sheep; the afternoon light lies on 
the sea and warms the sky. This is no 

pretty peasant of fan-painters ; it is no 
English idyl of rustic life, at once tame 
and elaborate and insincere. It is an 
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honest portrait of reality, and it is per- 
vaded by a charming sentiment. Ob- 
serve how well the girl is posed—how 
frank and actual her aspect. It is one 
of the gems of Mr. Johnston’s gallery, 


and by an artist that, next to Millet, has’ 


best understood the grave and strong 
poetry of the country, and rendered the 
peasant an actuality in modern paint- 
ing. And is it not due to Geoge Sand 
to say, that she first introduced the 
peasant in modern art, in a humane and 
poetic, in a picturesque and tender 
form? Before her stories, was not the 
tiller of the soil understood, by French 
painters and writers, as a brute too 
coarse for art? And did they not mock 
labor with the immorality and artifi- 
ciality of Boucher’s fanciful and mere- 
tricious work? George Sand, Millet, 
and Breton, have understood and ren- 
dered the peasant in a noble man- 
ner and sometimes with a religious 
sentiment—always in a natural, hu- 
mane, and poetic fashion. They make 
you venerate or love the subject of 
their work. 

We will now briefly enumerate the 
most remarkable pictures,—not yet men- 
tioned,—in Mr. Johnston’s gallery. First, 
he has Gerome’s “ Death of Cesar;” a 
beautiful and celebrated picture by Bou- 
guereau—a young girl carrying a little 
boy tothe bath. He has Brion’s “ Brit- 
tany Peasants at Prayer ”—a very fine 
picture. He has a spirited Schreyer; 
two Meissoniers ; two Freres; a strong 
piece of expression and a most painful 
story in a picture by Hubner; the fa- 
mous “ Wine-Tasters,” by Hasenclever ; 
an Achenbach ; a jine cattle-picture by 
Troyon; one by Van Marke; a beauti- 
ful Bauguiet, called “Improving the 
Eyelids ;” a Venice by Zeim; a large 
picture by Muller, after the original in 
the Luxembourg Gallery ; two Trayers ; 
an interior of a church by Madrazo, a 
sketchy but good picture; a Zamacois 
from the salon of ’69; and a little pic- 
ture of a nude figure by Delaroche. 
He has a specimen by Blaise Desgoff; a 
Plassan ; a fine picture by Duverger; a 
specimen of Daubigny; a pretty exam- 
ple of Landelle—an Oriental girl with 
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a beautiful, placid countenance ; a strik- 
ing marine by Isabey ; a Willems; two 
elaborate landscapes by Herzog, a land- 
scape by Helbreth, and a delightfully 
quaint figure by Worms. 

Most of our New York painters are 
represented in Mr. Johnston’s gallery. 
First and best of the American figure- 
pictures is Winslow Homer’s “ Prison- 
ers at the Front.” Lambdin, W. Hart, 
Hazeltine, Huntington, Grey, Leutze, 
McEntee, E. Johnson, Boughton, Beard, 
Baker, Guy, Gifford, Kensett, Church, and 
Hennessy, are represented by character- 
istic pictures. But the representation 
of American art may be said to be most 
satisfactory, in Mr. Johnston’s gallery, in 
Allston’s “ Spalatro,” Church’s “ Niag- 
ara” and “Twilight,” Kensett’s “ Brook,” 
and Homer’s “ Prisoners at the Front.” 
A thoroughly satisfactory gallery of 
American art, perhaps, could only be 
composed of the best pictures of our 
annual Academy exhibitions. It cer- 
tainly cannot be made to order ; it must 
be sought for incessantly. A gallery 
furnished with adequate examples of 
American art, would be a source of just 
pride to its owner, and of national in- 
terest to all.of us. But such a gallery 
can only be made by a man wholly in- 
terested in art, and capable of discrimi- 
nating between the fashionable and the 
meritorious, between the popular and 
the good. ‘ ° 

In conclusion, let us repeat the re- 
mark, that Mr. Johnston’s gallery is sec- 
ond to none in New York. It repre- 
sents many of the strongest and latest 
European artists; it has been selected 
with as much discrimination, and reach- 
es as high a level of art-appreciation, as 
Mr. Belmont’s gallery; while, on the 
side of American art, it is creditable, if 
not liberal, and it is certainly superior 
to either of the galleries which have 
been made the subject of comment in 
this magazine. No gallery in New 
York offers us any thing more interest- 
ing, any thing more genuine and sig- 
nificant, than Mr. Johnston’s, in Winslow 
Homer’s “ Prisoners at the Front ’—the 
best record, the most striking charac- 
terization in art of the elements iv our 
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great struggle with slavery, that has as 
yet been made by any American painter. 
No gallery in New York gives us a 
more interesting example of the retro- 
spective genius of early American art, 
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than Mr, Johnston’s does in the fine ey 


ample of Allston known as “ Spalatro’s 
Vision of the Bloody Hand ;” none can 
show any example of Church’s talent 
superior to his first “ Niagara.” 


DISRAELI AS STATESMAN AND NOVELIST. 


Ir there ever was a novel the full 
comprehension of which requires at 
least some general knowledge of the 
author’s career and some tolerable in- 
sight into the author’s character, it is 
“Lothair.” It is the ripe fruit of the 
most eventful and interesting life which 
has been lived by any politician of our 
times. It suggests, where it does not 
positively embody, the results of well- 
nigh half a century of hard thinking 
on all the perplexing problems that have 
entered into the recent political and re- 
ligious agitations of England and of 
Europe. It betrays much of the inner 
life of a man who has fought his way 
to supremacy under circumstances that 
would have appalled and kept down 
ninety-nine out of a hundred of Eng- 
land’s bravest and most adventuresome 
spirits. And it breathes the very at- 
mosphere of that elegant patrician life 
which has charmed even so stalwart a 
Democrat as Mr. Emerson, and which 
has furnished Disraeli with a constant 
inspiration, never degraded by unwor- 
thy fawning on his part. 

Moreover, it has been a peculiarity of 
Mr. Disracli’s, that he has rarely replied 
to personal attacks on himself, but has 
availed himself, from time to time, of 
opportunities to develop the objects he 
has sought, the means he has seen fit to 
use, the spirit in which he has worked, 
and the motives which have inspired 
him. “Lothair” is no exception to 
this rule, and it contains many allusions 
which can have their full significance 
ouly for those who bear the events of 
his life in their minds. 

It has been a remarkable career—more 
remarkable than we Americans can 
readily bring ourselves to conceive, 
Perhaps no other eminent Englishman 


is so little understood by Americans of 
average, or even superior, intelligence. 
For even those who have taken sufli- 
cient interest in English politics to read 
the English papers and periodicals, are 
extremely likely to have imbibed an 
undefined, but strong, prejudice against 
this dazzling, “ clever,” pugnacious, fear- 1 
less, indomitable politician. The Libe- 
rals regard him with a mixture of ap-* 
prehension for his boundless resources, 
and of hatred for his keen thrusts at 
their many inconsistencies. Those who 
have adopted our principles of govern- 
ment as the ideal of all their aims have 
no tolerance for a man whose politics 
are as much bound up in sacred tradi- 
tions as is his religion. The extreme 
Tories admire the ability of the man x 
who has so often led them to power, 
when no one else could have combined 
the heterogeneous forces needed to ac- 
complish the task ; but the country lords 
and squires, who have obeyed his orders, 
have had gbout the same feeling toward 
their all-accomplished chieftain that we 
might imagine would pervade a lot of 
rural curates led to victory over the 
champions of popery and infidelity by 
a Spurgeon or a Newman Hall. 

Undoubtedly, there have been many 
“‘ noble lords, of high degree,” who have 
chafed inwardly as they were obliged to 
submit to the control of a mere adven- 
turer—to use their own dialect—a man 
of the people, and, what is far worse, a ¥ 
member of that mysteriously hated race 
which aristocratic England has perse- 
cuted so cruelly for centuries, and to 
which it has only of late given politi- 
cal privileges. 

So it has happened that, from either 
side and from all sides, Disraeli has 
been more persistently misrepresented, 
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abused, and even calumniated, than any 
other public man of England. Through 
whatever English source of information 
as to his character and career we look, 
we are almost certain to find some ob- 
structing prejudice, which prevents us 
from seeing the man as he undoubtedly 
strives to appear to himself, and as, per- 
haps, posterity will see him. Besides 
this inherent difficulty of obtaining a 
fair statement from English authorities, 
we labor under natural prejudices of 
our own. We comprehend and do jus- 
tice to such a man as John Bright, for 
he is a firm believer in American ideas, 
and he is steadily introducing them, 
under practical modifications, into Eng- 
lish politics. But Disraeli believes that 
the fundamental principles of the Eng- 


lish Constitution are sound, and ought 


to be immutable. He accepts the con- 
crete realities of the English form of 
government as finalities, or as only to 
be changed in the way of adapting its 
spirit and traditions to the changed con- 
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feel against a stalwart foe to Demo- 
cratic ideas. For our uwn complete 
self-satisfaction and enlightenment, we 
must study him amid his surroundings 
and from his own standpoint. This we 
propose to do with the greatest possible 
brevity. 

He has been called “a son of the 
people,” and so he was, in one sense, 
but not in others and more important. 
The son of Isaac Disraeli was born into 
the aristocracy which is directly or- 
dained of God. A Jew and a foreign- 
er, the elder Disraeli nevertheless needed 
no act of naturalization or letters of 
nobility to enable him to assume a posi- 
tion of equality among the best of Eng- 
land, or to introduce his son among the 
surroundings most favorable to the 
quickening of a noble ambition, of all 
his latent thirst for acquisition, or of all 
his aptitudes for culture. Moreover, the 
young Disraeli enjoyed the rare advan- 
tage, for a member of a race outlawed 
by provincial bigotry, of being born in 


ditions of the present. He thinks that* cosmopolitan London—of being edu- 
our experiment of government owes all cated by his wise, catholic, and learned 
its success to the peculiar circumstances father, instead of submitting to the hu- 
under which it was formed and has miliations of a young Jew at a public 


been developed, and that no analogies 
can be safely drawn between our poli- 
cies and those of England. Moreover, 
it is no secret that he believed in the 
success of our late Rebellion; but, as 
many eminent and patriotic Americans 
shared the same opinion at various times 
during the war, we ought not to feel 
hardly toward him for this error of judg- 


¥ 


schoo], until he was mature enough to 
enter a private academy near London, 
and of entering into society at an age 
when the instant favor he won would 
have addled the brains of an ordinary 
youth; but endowed with a stock 
of self-reliance, ambition, and purpose 
which enabled him to acquire an ad- 
dress, a knowledge of men and women, 


ment, and, perhaps, of sympathy, in and a self-poise which he could have 
which he stood on common ground cultivated so well nowhere else. It is 
with Gladstone, Lord Russell, and near- very likely that, amid the dazzle and 
ly all the other leading English states- glare of the brilliant society which wel- 
men. comed him so flatteringly, the young 
Let us, however, for our own sakes, Disraeli learned other lessons of more 
endeavor to get some real insight into doubtful value—that he imbibed an un- 
the history and characteristics of this due admiration for a social order which 
wonderful man, who, at the age of six- blossomed so splendidly, which had 
ty-five, signalizes his retirement from such romantic and noble traditions, and 
the rulership of an Empire by pro- which was upheld by such stable foun- 
ducing the most admirable novel of the dations. At all events, it stimulated, 
year, to say the least. Let us try to get developed, and enlarged him. 
clear of all prejudices—from the vulgar_, In 1824-5—that is, in his twentieth 
and pitiable prejudice against a great’ year—the young student, attorney’s 
race, to that which noble minds may clerk, and man of fashion, went to Ger- 
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many—not a bad place for getting over inventive, aggressive spirit which gen- 4 
the mere frivolities of his immediate ius alone can give. He began, the next 
past—and, in 1825 and 1826, showed year, another novel, the “ Young Duke,” 
his creative activity by writing a story and refreshed himself by travel in the 
which made him famous, in a way, as lands which the traditions of his race 
rapidly as “ Childe Harold” did Byron. made sacred—in Syria, Turkey, Egypt, 
Of “ Vivian Grey ”—the first flowering and the more westerly countries on the 


of Disraeli’s genius—it is unnecessary 
now to speak, for almost every one has 
read it. As the work of a young man 
who had just reached legal maturity, it 
is a marvel, and was so regarded at the 
time when it first startled and delighted 
the world of novel-readers, nearly half 
a century ago. Like all of his other 
novels, it was written from his own life, 
and was, therefore, a genuine and pow- 
erful production. Its very excess of 
costume, of superficial characters, and 


Mediterranean. The impressions he 
then formed must have deepened in 
him that reverence for the Jews as “ the 
trustees of tradition and the conserva- 
tors of the religious element,” which he 
has so often and so eloquently expressed. 
In these travels, made when he was most 
sensitive to the influences of the Ori- 
ental world, his traditional faith was 
strengthened, and the young Tory, by 
force of early associations, became doubly 
a Tory as he became more thoroughly a 


of improbabilities, came from a too Jew. To him then, as now, the He- 
crowded and premature experience of brews represented “the Semitic princi- 
fashionable life, and from the teeming ple "—that is, to use his own definition, 
fancies and wild dreams of youth. “ all that is spiritual in its nature.” It 

That, just after “ Vivian Grey” made was doubtless with these associations in 
him a literary lion, so shrewd a publish-y his mind, that he wrote his masterly 
er as John Murray should have selected defence of the Jews in his Life of Lord 
so young a man to edit and build upa Bentinck, in which he said: “ The Jew- 
daily political paper, on which were ish race connects the modern popula- 
spent hundreds of thousands of dollars, tions with the early ages of the world, 
shows that Disraeli must, even then, when the relations of the Creator with 
have impressed himself quite remark-~ the created were more intimate than in 


ably on his elders as a man of rare 
knowledge of politics and of affairs, 
The reasons for the failure of this costly 
enterprise, under such brilliant auspices, 
we never saw wholly explained; but the 
pathway of newspaper history is so rich 
in wrecks, that no particular explana- 
tion is necessary. We can imagine, 
however, how a proud, ambitious, and 
successful young man like Disraeli must 
have felt, when, after a fortune had been 
swallowed up in the vain enterprise, he 
had to stand before the world for the 
first time a failure, and that on a most 
magnificent scale. How few young men 
of the finest talent and firmest resolve 
but would have given up the struggle 
after such a rebuff ? 

But he came of a race which Goethe 
says was specially chosen by God as His 


these days; when angels visited the 
earth, and God himself even spoke with 
man, . . They are a living and 
the most striking evidence of the fal- 
sity of that pernicious doctrine of mo- 
dern times—the natural equality of 
man.” 

“The Young Duke,” which was pub- 
lished after his return to England, in 
1881, was followed by “ Contarini Flem- 
ing,” a novel showing a growing depth 
of thought, as well as the results of his 
foreign wanderings, and was followed, in 
1888, by “‘ Alroy,” a historical romance, 
in which the period of the Jewish cap- 
tivity, under the Caliphs, was vividly 
and picturesquely sketched. In the 
very next year, his fertility and resources 
were shown in the now almost forgotten 
novel of “ Henrietta Temple;” and, in 


peculiar people, for its persistence. And 41837, the story of “ Venetia” betrayed: 
. he was not merely possessed of a dogged “ his continuing tendency to introduce 

/ @etermination, but had that cheerful, real characters, the incidents of the do- 
ee VOL, VI.—6 , 
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mestic troubles of Byron and Shelley 
figuring quite largely, in masquerades 
‘easily penetrated. 

Successful as a novelist, and the idol 
of the most brilliant society in Eng- 
land, he began, at the age of thirty-two, 
the career of a politician. Three times 
he ran for Parliament, and was defeated 
—the beginning of a long series of tri- 
als and rebuffs. But there was no kill- 
ing sucha man. Reverse not only fail- 
ed to crush him; it scarcely dampened 
his spirits. It was during this dark 
period, when the road to political emi- 
nence seemed completely barricaded 
against him, that O’Connell uttered the 
famous epigram that would have snuffed 
out all of Disraeli’s courage, had it been 
of the flickering sort. The great agita- 
tor said: “ For aught I know, Mr. Dis- 
-raeli may be the heir-at-law of the im- 
penitent thief who died on the cross.” 
Neither this cruel sarcasm from a great 
man, nor its manifold repetitions by 
lesser foes, nor even an utter break- 


down, when he at last attempted his 
maiden speech in Parliament in 1838, 
availed to suppress or dispirit this terri- 
bly earnest and determined young poli- 
tician. And, in 1839, Disraeli at last 
did make Parliament listen to him, ap- 
plaud him, and acknowledge in him a 


possible master. For the ten years fol- 
lowing, -he was steadily working, and 
fighting, and growing in power and in- 
fluence. All of the instincts of his na- 
ture, the traditions of his race, and the 
associations of his youth and early man- 
hood, drew him into the ranks of the 
party which represented the aristocratic 
and feudal elements of English society. 
But the favorite of lords and country 
gentlemen never advanced himself in 
their good graces by any act of syco- 
phancy. His bitterest enemies admit 
that he always maintained his self-re- 
spect, and that his sarcasms were point- 
ed as readily at a duke as at a com- 
moner. 

His fight, up to the time when he 
succeeded Robert Peel as the accepted 
leader of the Tory party, was one which 
has extorted the admiration of his most 
jealous detractors. He represented and 
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was assisted by no faction or family 
connection. He was shunned, carica- 
tured, despised, and almost proscribed 
But he could not be kept down. There 
was no relaxation in his energy or in his 
efforts. He bore insults and rebuffs with 
patience, until crowded too far, and 
then scattered his enemies by retorts 
which fairly burned. But his more con- 
stant warfare, while the Tories were 
out, was against the party in power, and./ 
no man in the opposition ever wielded 
so many or such various weapons of 
offence. Unsuccessful in one direction, 
he turned in another, and if there was 
a weak point, he was sure to find and 
pierce it. 

When he took the lead of the Tories, 
he found them an undisciplined, hetero- 
geneous, impractical, and reactionary 
set. They were united only by their 
hatred of the democratizing tendencies 
of the age. How much tact, knowl- 
edge of human nature, firmness, cours 
age, and fertility of resources were dis- 
played by him in organizing them into 
a coherent party, in persuading them to 
abandon antediluvian notions of politi- 
cal economy, and in getting them to 
agree on measures and doctrines that 4 
would bear discussion, we can but faint- 
ly comprehend. Although he has always 
and consistently opposed the Demo- 
cratic theory of government, it is due 
to him, more than to any other man, 
that the Tory party has been made to 
assume the strange position of @ rival 
to the Liberals in the extension of the ” 
suffrage. 

The restricted limits imposed on this 
article prevent us from taking more than 
a rapid glance at the political and lite- 
rary career of Disraeli since he became 
the chosen leader of English conserva- 
tism. Four times he has led his party | 
to power, and, whether in the Ministry 
or as leader of the opposition, he has 
wielded an influence such as no other 
man could have exercised, with such a 
following and in behalf of such a cause. 
In debate, the sole antagonist who has 
been able to measure swords with him | 
successfully for any long period, has ” 
been Mr. Gladstone. In administration, 
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no Minister was ever more fertile in ex- 
pedients, more buoyant under defeat, 
more imperious over his followers, or 
more ready for every emergency. And, 
when it comes to principle and consist- 
ency, his record is far better than that 
of Peel, who betrayed the party which 
trusted him; of Gladstone, who began 
as a High-Church reactionist; or of 
Lord John Russell, whose career has 
been a series of expedients, No duke 
of clear Norman lineage was ever more 
passionately attached to all of the tra- 
ditions—-social, political, and religious 
—which make up what we may term 
the sentimentalism of Toryism. 

But his Toryism has not made him 
blind to the facts of the situation—an 
all-powerful middle class ; successful de- 
mocracy across the Atlantic; revolution- 
ary elements all over Europe ; Chartism ; 
Ritualism; Roman Catholic aggres- 
sions; Irish insurrections; the growth 
of free trade, and a general unsettling 
of all existing ideas and institutions. 
He has furnished the country gentlemen 
of England with an inexhaustible arse- 
nal of arguments against all of these 
internal and external elements of de- 
struction to the status quo, and taught 
them how to temporize with, to concili- 
ate, and to mould these elements, other- 
wise irresistible, so as to preserve a tole- 
rably consistent development, in place 
of the radical changes that were other- 
wise inevitable. He accurately defined 
his own position in 1859, when he said 
that “ the House of Commons was made 
up of two classes of reformers—one con- 
sisting of those who would adapt the 
Constitution of 1882—the date of Earl 
Grey’s Reform Bill—to the England of 
1859, and who would act in the spirit 
and according to the genius of existing 
institutions; the other consisting of 
those who held that the chief, if not 
the sole object of representation, was to 
realize the opinion of the majority.” 
Long before this avowal, in 1848, he 
said, in Parliament, while speaking to 
Mr. Hume’s motion for household suf- 
frage, triennial parliaments, and the 
ballot: “Iam prepared to support the 
system of 1832, until I see that the cir- 
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cumstances of the country require a 
change ; but I am convinced that, when 
that change comes, it will be one which 
will have more regard for other senti- 
ments, qualities, and conditions, than 
the mere possession of property as a 
qualification for the exercise of the po- 
litical franchise.” And in 1865, in the 
appeai on which he gained power for 
the last time, he held that the. Consti- 
tution “secured our popular rights by 
entrusting power, not to an indiscrimi- 
nate multitude, but to the Estate, or 
Order, of the Commons,” and urged 
that, “ when the time comes for action, 
we may legislate in the spirit of the 
English Constitution, which would ab- 
sorb the best of every class, and not fall 
into a democracy, which is the tyranny 
of one class, and that the one the least 
enlightened.” 

How he carried out this policy in his 
last short term of office, and how far his 
Reform Bill was inherently wise, or the 
reverse, it is not our province here to 
discuss. We simply think that he acted 
consistently, and with a broad compre- 
hension of existing circumstances. That 
he was so soon hurled from power, shows 
that the historical Constitution of En 
land is doomed to crumble away un 
the continuous and growing pressure of 
democratic influences—a fact which we, 
as Americans, cannot lament, but which 
we should bear in mind, when we judge 
the bravest, most ingenious, most suc- 
cessful, and most @fisunderstood  de- 
fender of the ancient order of things in 
England. 

During th 
leadership, h 


eriod of his political 
as often availed himself 
of periods of comparative leisure to ex- 
press the better part of his nature in 


books. Between 1844 and 1847, he 
published “ Coningsby,” “ Sybil,” and 
“Tancred,” the first of which has been 
so often quoted from to show the au- 
thor’s ambitions and his views of social, 
religious, and political topics, while all 
of them show more or less the impres- 
sions made on him during his earlier 
life, when mere externals had all the 
charms of freshness and brilliancy. 
They are not, however, destitute of 
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earnestness, of conviction, or of shrewd 
insight, although the author undoubt- 
edly “ worked off,” through their crea- 
tion, the crudities, follies, and superfi- 
cial passions of his forming manhood. 
The book in which we get nearest to 
the serious, purposeful, and reflective 
Disraeli, is undoubtedly his Life of 
Lord George Bentinck, his immediate 
predecessor in the leadership of the 
Tories, his ideal of an English gentle- 
man, and his most intimate friend. 
There can be no question of the sincer- 
ity of the deep feeling which pervades 
this labor of love, and it reveals the 
strength of Disraeli’s attachment to the 
class of which Lord Bentinck was so 
worthy a representative. We see in him 
the heir to an ancient name and vast 
estates, who, after silent attendance at 
eight Parliaments, was fairly dragged 
into leadership, because of a sudden 
necessity which made his sincerity, ear- 
nestness, laborious mastery of dry de- 
tails, and unaffected devotion to the 
ancient order of things, conspicuous 
and respected. It was of such repre- 
sentatives of the aristocracy, and with 
Lord Bentinck in his mind, that Dis- 
raeli probably wrote, when he said that 
“an aristocracy is rather apt to exagge- 
rate the qualities and magnify the im- 
portance of a plebeian leader. They 
are prompted to do this, both by a natu- 
ral feeling of self-love and by a senti- 
ment of generosity.” In this Life of 
Bentinck, Disraeli devotes a chapter to 
the defence of his race—and it is the 


most terse, logical, complete, and sweep- 
ing defence ever made of the Jews. 
Every sentence is an epigram, and every 


paragraph is an argument. New facts 
are presented with telling force, and old 
facts are shown in strikingly new rela- 
tions, No man can read it without feel- 
ing a new reverence for the mysterious 
race which ages of persecution and ob- 
loquy have failed to repress, or without 
@ new respect for the man who stands 
up so valiantly for the faith and histori- 
cal greatness of his fathers, while yield- 
ing a frenk and full assent to the Di- 
vine humanity of the Lord, and regret- 
ting that a great portion of the Jewish 
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race “should not believe in the most 
important part of the Jewish reli- 
gion.” 

Coming down to “ Lothair,” we find 
it, as we said at the outset, the ripe 
fruit of Disraeli’s whole lifetime—the 
expression of the sentiments which 
have inspired and consoled him during 
a career full of desperate conflicts, bit- 
ter reverses, and unparalleled successes. 
Its plot is simple, although full enough 
of variety and incident. The hero is 
an orphan-heir to vast estates and a 
great name; early left in charge of two 
guardians, of most opposite characters. 
One of these was a Scotch uncle, Lord 
Culloden—a Presbyterian, a Whig, and 
a staunch hater of popery and of all 
ritualistic tendencies. Under his guid- 
ance, Lothair grows up to his fifteenth 
year; educated partly at his uncle’s 
home and partly in the High School 
of Edinburgh. The other guardian 
was a clergyman of the High-Church 
order, who culminated in outright Ro- 
man Catholicism, while his orphan-ward 
was still under Scotch Presbyterian . 
auspices. This guardian was the most 
intimate and trusted friend of Lothair’s 
futher, and was a man “ of shining tal- 
ent and abounding knowledge, brilliant 
and profound.” Of course, there could 
be no codperation between two such 
guardians, and it was only at the end 
of a suit in chancery that the Roman 
Catholic guardian, now Cardinal Gran- 
dison, could secure the enforcement of 
the clause in the will of Lothair’s father, 
which directed that Lothair be educated 
at Oxford. At Oxford the Cardinal 
thought that Lothair would get into a 
current of influences which might lead 
him insensibly to Romanism—a conclu- 
sion which came very near proving cor- 
rect. 

We thus find our young hero fairly 
launched in life at the University, for- 
tunate in every worldly sense; the bo- 
som-friend and comrade of another 
young heir to greatness, Bertram, the 
son of a powerful Duke; under the 
remote influence of two opposing sys- 
tems of faith, as represented by his 
guardians, and under the immediate in- 
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fluence of ultra High-Church doctrines 
and practices. In his vacations he be- 
comes rapidly domesticated in the splen- 
did rural palaces of the proudest yet 
simplest of thé aristocracy of his coun- 
try. At Brentham, the country-place 
of his ducal friend, he is admitted, 
as the comrade of Bertram and in 
right of his own expectancies, into the 
closest intimacy with a large family cir- 
cle which may be taken as an ideal type 
of the best to be found in England. 
Without any undue exaggerations of 
material grandeurs, such as we find in 
Disraeli’s earlier novels, we see portray- 
ed a condition which is seen nowhere so 
perfectly as in England—a rural para- 
dise, in which the charms of nature and, 
the embellishments of art, the recollec- 
tions and souvenirs of centuries of gran- 
deur and state, the perfect realization 
of all that the fancy of man could de- 
sire in a place of residence—are com- 
bined and enjoyed by people of inherit- 
ed and inbred refinement, courtesy, and 
high spirit. By a few masterly out- 
lines, the whole sketch is made vivid 
and complete, and we realize the charms 
which environ one aspect—the bright-. 
est one—of aristocratic life in England, 
the flowering of the order whose battles 
the author has fought through a life- 
time. 

Amid such delightful surroundings, 
an ingenuous, susceptible, and senti- 
mental youth like Lothair, naturally 
falls in love with the sister of his friend 
Bertram, Lady Corisande, and, with 
manly directness and simplicity, asks 
her mother to be allowed to pay his ad- 
dresses. Lady Corisande was, like Lo- 
thair, an ardent devotee of the Angli- 
can Church, and entered with quick 
sympathy into his grand plans for build- 
ing churches and establishing religious 
schools. But she was young, had not 
yet “come out,” and, in the judgment 
of her prudent mother, ought not to be 
addressed on the subject of marriage 
until considerably more mature. So the 
natural consequences of the intimacies 
between congenial natures are deferred, 
and a world of troubles for both is left 
in store. 
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Soon Lothair is thrown into intimate 
relations with another ancient country 
family, the St. Jeromes, who had for 
centuries maintained their devotion to 
the Roman Catholic faith under all 
manner of trials. Here the daughter 
of the house, Miss Clare Arundel, a sin- 
cere and natural devotee and a young 
woman of rare elevation and beauty of 
character, almost wins the heart of Lo- 
thair, while simply trying, indirectly, to 
lead him from Ritualism to Roman 
Catholicism. Amid the beautiful cere- 
monials of the private chapel of the St. 
Jeromes, and under the social influences 
of a highly-cultured, noble, and intelli- 
gent family, Lothair yields almost pas- 
sively to the new current in which he 
has drifted, and is on the high road to 
Rome and to a complete surrender to 
the fair devotee, Miss Arundel. He even 
goes so far as to consult a brilliant young 
convert to Romanism, Monsigneur Cates- 
by, on the project of building a grand 
cathedral, which he proposed to give to 
his country, hardly knowing whether it 
should be used for Ritualistic or Ro- 
manist services, ° 

Thus, besides the opposing influences 
of two hostile guardians, our plastic 
hero is also subject to the rival charms 
of two princely households, and of two 
beautiful, accomplished, and winsome 
young women, each representing rival 
religious tendencies. At this point is 
introduced the really most important 
character in the novel, and the one 
whose star was destined to guide the 
bewildered Lothair through a sea of 
troubles into a haven of rest. This 
character is an Italian woman by birth ; 
a revolutionist by choice; a cosmopo- 
lite in her sympathies ; a mover of mys- 
terious conspiracies reaching all over 
Europe; the counsellor of Mazzini and 
Garibaldi, and the wife of an American, 
Colonel Campian, a Southerner, who 
had lost great landed estates through 
our civil war, and a courteous and ami- 
able gentleman, but showing no posi- 
tive traits of his own. 

Theodora, as Mrs. Campian is gene- 
rally called, is a rarely-drawn character ; 
in fact, by far the strongest in the novel. 
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A sort of Margaret Fuller in accom- 
plishments, philosophical tendencies, 
devotion to an ideal humanity, and 
sympathy with strong masculine minds, 
she is, also, a model of classic beauty. 
She has “the serenity, not of humble- 
ness, nor of merely conscious innocence ; 
it was not devoid of a degree of majes- 
ty—what one pictures of Olympian re- 
pose. And the countenance was Olym- 
pian: a Phidian face, with large gray 
eyes and dark lashes; wonderful hair, 
abounding without art, and gathered 
together by Grecian fillets.” Under the 
magic influence of this remarkable wom- 
an, Lothair finds himself floated into a 
far different atmosphere from that which 
seemed so delicious at the country-seats 
of his aristocratic friends. In presence 
of this High-Priestess of humanity, his 
dream of building a cathedral vanishes 
like the mist before the strong light of 
the morning. He does not love her as 
he thought he loved the Lady Cori- 
sande, but yields his soul to her control 
as to that of a serene, superior, and be- 


nignant goddess. It is one of the finest 
touches of Mr. Disraeli’s art—the deli- 
cate manner in which he suggests the 
intimate relations sustained by Mrs. 
Campian—with the full knowledge and 
assent of her husband—with Lothair, 


and other characters. The handling is 
so masterly that no thought of the im- 
propriety of such relations, or of any 
danger therefrom, is suggested. 

Thus Lothair is environed and dis- 
tracted by opposing influences. We 
think his character has been made pur- 
posely negative and plastic, that he 
might show the more perfectly the reli- 
gious conflicts which centre in him. 
The rest of the story is simply a devel- 
opment of the struggle for the control 
of a great lord in prospective, in which 
the wily Cardinal Grandison, with his 
able accomplices, are arrayed on one 
side, and the goddess-like Theodora on 
the other, with the Corisande family as 
assisting forces, on a different line of 
operations ; while the St. Jeromes, and 
especially the devotee, Miss Arundel, 
use all the resources at their command 
to assist the Cardinal. 
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The various stages of this contest in- 
troduce us to a series of brilliant pic- 
tures of a splendid phase of feudal cele- 
brations, when Lothair, at his legal 
maturity, is invested with all his pre- 
rogatives and privileges; to romantic 
interviews with Theodora in her coun- 
try retreat, where Lothair meets Mr. 
Phebus, an artist who worships nature 
and revels in pure heathenism ; to pic- 
turesque phases of the ill-fated rising 
of the Italians against the papal sway 
over Rome; to a sick-bed, where the 
wounded and captured Lothair owes 
his gradual recovery to the solicitous 
nursing of Miss Arundel; through a 
long series of insidious but constant 
wiles, which finally land him in the net 
of Romanism; through a period of 
semi-insanity, when Lothair discovers 
how he has been tricked; through an 
adventurous escape from his watchful 
keepers, and wanderings in Holy Land; 
through his return to England, to his 
right reason, and, finally, to his first 
love, Lady Corisande, just as she is on 
the point of marriage to a man whom 
she disliked. 

Throughout the whole of this well- 
managed plot there is a clear and well- 
defined purpose, but the situations are 
scarcely ever strained, and the charac- 
ters are consistently drawn. Mr. Dis- 
raeli may blame his earlier reputation 
that he has been so freely charged with 
drawing portraits from the life, but we 
suspect that the charge is this time un-: 
founded, save that, in a novel so in- 
tensely real and pervaded by the spirit 
of the present, there must be many re- 
semblances to prominent and representa- 
tive men and women. So, also, there is 
chance for the slur that there is too 
much “high life” in the novel. But it 
is—we are certain—genuine high life, as 
much so as that which Goethe so mas- 
terly portrayed in parts of “ Wilhelm 
Meister.” And we may say, in this 
connection, that in the thoroughly 
high-bred tone which pervades “Lo-. 
thair;” its strength, simplicity, and | 
purity of style; its graceful delinea- | 
tions of typical characters; the ease 
with which the weightiest and most pro- 
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found questions are introduced and 
handled, and its suggestiveness of pro- 
found thinking and vast learning, “ Lo- 
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thair ” stands alone worthy, in the realms 
of English fiction, to be named along- 
side of “ Wilhelm Meister.” 


ROSSETTI, THE PAINTER AND. POET. 


THE utmost efforts of English thought 
and imagination, aided by assiduous 
study of all precedent art, have not yet 
succeeded in establishing an art which 
merits the appellation of a school, or 
which, indeed, displays amongst its 
promoters a character which shall serve 
to link its individuals into any coher- 
ence worthy of classification. Sporadic 
cases of artistic excellence continually 
occur, but leave no more effect on the 
art-production of the country than if 
they had been of foreign birth and sym- 
pathy ; and no artist has yet succeeded 
in making a pupil, much less a school. 
As, therefore, with the exception of 
Turner, no man of remarkable power 
had appeared in the first half of the 
nineteenth century, the beginning of 
the second half showed, on the whole, 
the most pitifully hopeless state of ar- 
tistic development which any country, 
with serious pretensions, has ever show- 
ed. In figure-painting, Leslie, painter 
of pretty women and drawing-room 
comedy, had the highest pretension to 
genius, while around him flourished a 
multitude of painters of low genre, fus- 
tian history, and pose plastique, with 
here and there a man of real purpose, 
but struggling against the most absolute 
want of appreciation and sympathy, 
either on the part of the profession or 
the public. In technical qualities and 
in use of the experience of other times 
and nations, an English Exhibition of 
1849, was the most laughable gathering 
of misapplied brains which could be 
found in any country. 

Out of this degradation must come 
reformation, and, in 1849, three young 
reformers in art found* themselves face 
to face with the English public on the 
question of artistic reform. These were 
the chiefs of the so-called pre-Raphaelite 
movement — Dante G. Rossetti, J. E. 


Millais, and W. Holman Hunt—Rossetti 
being the chief of the chiefs, and an 
Italian, Millais of French descent, and 
only Hunt, the lesser of the three, an 
Englishman. 

The three reformers, like-minded in 
their disgust for the inanity of the pros- 
perous art of the day, had yet no com- 
mon ideal, nor was there any intention 
of organizing a school. The title long 
since known of “ Pre-Raphaelite Broth- 
erhood ” being applied by the followers 
who soon gathered around them, and 
who, as is generally the case with disci- 
ples, began to organize on the less im- 
portant characteristics of the movemert, 
and the term soon became applied to 
all minute realization of detail, though 
that was not the element which gave 
character to the reform, but rather de- 
fiance of all thoughtless, conventional 
representation of nature, Rossetti differ- 
ing widely in his ideal from his co-re- 
formers, and the body of their follow- 
ers adopted a diverging path, which has 
left him alone in the peculiar excellen- 
cies, as in the aims, of his art. 

As is always the case in men of so 
peculiar and so consummate an art— 
Rossetti had slight hold on the English 
public, and, having always held general 
opinion in contempt, he has never, since 
1850, been a contributor to the exhibi- 
tions, so that even more than with Tur- 
ner—his only intellectual peer in the 
English art of this century—his rank is 
the award of the profession and the 
learned few. Nor can he be classified. 
No school has shown any thing like 
him, and, like Turner, he has no fol- 
lower. Italian by blood, English com- 
monplace-ism had no root in his intel- 
lect, while the tone of English life lift- 
ed him above the slavishness which 
seems to paralyse art in Italy. The 
father, an Italian political refugee and 
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poet, carried his passion for liberty and 
poetry into exile, and gave his son the 
name and worship of the great Tuscan, 
and a nature in which his own mysti- 
cism and originality, and the exuberant 
sensuousness of his nation, mingled 
with the earnest religious nature of his 
wife (of mixed English and Italian race), 
and the sound, high-toned morality of 
an admirable English education. Cir- 
cumstances more favorable for the de- 
velopment of an exceptionally indi- 
vidual artistic character could hardly 
have been combined. Rossetti is at 
once mystical, imaginative, individual, 
and intense ; a colorist of the few great- 
est; designer at once weird, and of re- 
markable range of subject and sympa- 
thy ; devotional, humanitarian, satiric, 
and actual, and, by turns, medieval and 
modern ; now approaching the religious 
intensity of the early Italian, now sati- 
rizing a vice of to-day with a realism 
quite his own, and again painting 
images of sensuous beauty with a pas- 
sionate fulness and purity which no 
other painter has ever rendered. His 
most remarkable gift is what, in the in- 
completeness of artistic nomenclature, 
I must call spontaneity of composition 
—that imaginative faculty by which the 
completeness and coherence of a pic- 
torial composition are preserved from 
the beginning, so that, to its least de- 
tail, the picture bears the impress of 
having been painted from a complete 
conception. At times weird, at others 
grotesque, and again full of pathos, his 
pictures almost invariably possess this 
most precious quality of composition, 
in which Leys alone, of modern paint- 
ers, is to be compared with him. 

Like all great colorists, Rossetti makes 
of color a means of expression, and 
only, in a lesser degree, of representa- 
tion. Color is to him an art in itself, 
and the harmonies of his pictures are 
rather like sad strains of some perfect 
Eastern music, always pure and well- 
sought in tint, but with chords that 
have the quality of those most precious 
of fabrics—the Persian and Indian— 
something steals in always which is not 
of the seen or of earthly tones, a passage 
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which touches the eye as a minor strain 
does the ear, with a passionate sugges- 
tion of something lost, and which, mated 
with his earnest and spiritual tone of 
thought, gives to his art, for those who 
know and appreciate it fully, an interest 
which certain morbid qualities, born of 
the over-intense and brooding imagina- 
tion, and even certain deficiencies in 
power of expression, only make more 
deep. 

Amongst modern painters he is the 
most poetic; and, in his early life, 
painting and poetry seem to have dis- 
puted the bent of his mind, and some 
early poems laid the foundation of a 
school of poetry, just as his early pic- 
tures laid those of a school of art (if 
even this be worthy to be called a 
school). In a volume of poems just 
published there is a sonnet on one of 
his earliest designs, which, doubtless, 
expresses the creed of art of the reform. 
It is called “ St. Luke the Painter,” and 
represented St. Luke preaching and 
showing pictures of the Virgin and 
Christ. 

Give honor unto Luke Evangelist ; 


For he it was (the aged legends say) 
Who first taught Art to fold her hands and pray. 


Scarcely at once she dared to rend the mist 
Of devious symbols: but soon, having wist 
How sky-breadth and field-silence and this day 
Are symbols also in some deeper way, 
She looked through these to God, and was God's 
priest. 


And if, past noon, her toil began to irk, 
And she sought talismans, and turned in vain . 
To soulless self-reflections of man’s skill ; 
Yet now, in this the twilight, she might still 

Kneel in the latter grass to pray again, 

Ere the night cometh, and she may not work. 

Rossetti’s indifference to public opin- 
ion was the same for picture or poem, 
for he only exhibited twice, and only 
‘two or three of his poems have been 
printed; but, as the former worked a 
reform amongst the painters, the latter 
gave a bent to some of the coming po- 
ets, and the authors of the Earthly Para- 
dise and Atalanta in Calydon, owe to 
Rossetti the direction of their thoughts. 

I remember seeing, in the exhibition, 
Rossetti’s first exhibited picture. The 
subject was “ Mary’s Girlhood.” It rep- 
resented an interior, with the Virgin 
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Mary sitting by her mother’s side and 
embroidering from nature a lily, while 
an angel-child waters the flower which 
she copies. His sister Christina, the 
poetess, and her mother, were the models 
from whom he painted Mary and her 
mother, and the picture, full of intense 
feeling and mystic significance, was, for 
the painters, the picture of the exhibi- 
tion (the long extinct “ National Insti- 
tution”). It is commemorated in the 
volumes of poems by a sonnet with the 
same title. 
This is that blessed Mary, pre-elect 
God’s virgin. Gone is a great wlile, and she 
Dwelt young in Nazareth of Galilee. 
Unto God’s will she brought devout respect, 
Profound simplicity of intellect, 
And supreme patience. From her mother's 
knee 
Faithful and hopeful; wise in charity ; 
Strong in grave peace ; in pity circumspect. 


So held she through her girlhood ; as it were 
An angel-watered lily, that near God 
Grows and is quiet. Till, one dawn at home 

She woke in her white bed, and had no fear 
At all, yet wept till sunshine, and felt 
Because the fulness of the time was come. 


He exhibited again, in 1850, an An- 
nunciation, well remembered amongst 
artists as “ the white picture,” both the 
angel and Mary being robed in white, 
in a white-walled room, the only masses 
of color being their hair, which was au- 


burn. This was his last contribution 
to any exhibition, his disregard of pub- 
lic approbation growing with the evi- 
dence that appeared every day of the 
hold his works had taken on the artis- 
tic and intellectual part of the public, 
so that to-day he is preéminently the 
painter of the painters and poets, as the 
character of the poetry stamps him the 
poet of the painters. Scarcely a note 
has he struck in his poems which has 
not its corresponding expression in his 
painting; and poem sometimes turns 
to a picture, and a picture sometimes 
reproduces itself as a poem. 

Amongst the most important of the 
poems thus involved is one which, con- 
ceived in the old catholic spirit, Ros- 
setti has illustrated by a series of pic- 
tures and drawings, designed in the 
‘same tone. It is the “ Ave,” a hymn to 
the Virgin. It is full of the most ad- 
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mirable word-painting, and follows the 
life of the Virgin from the annunciation 
to the assumption. The opening pic- 
ture of the annunciation is in the spirit 
of his early art as the whole poem is of 
his early thought. 


Mind’st thou not (when June’s heavy breath 
Warmed the long days in Nazareth), 

That eve thou didst go forth to give 

Thy flowers some drink that they might live 
One faint night more amid the sands? 

Far off the trees were as pale wands 
Against the fervid sky : the sea 

Sighed further off eternally, 

As human sorrow sighs in sleep. 

Then suddenly the awe grew deep, 

As of a day to which all days 

Were footsteps in God's secret ways: 

Until a folding sense, like prayer 

Which is, as God is, everywhere, 

Gathered about thee; and a voice 

Spake to thee without any noise, 

Being of the silence :—“ Hail!” it said, 
“Thou that art highly favored ; 

The Lord is with thee here and now, 
Blessed among all women thou!” 


Another more purely imaginative and 
intensely pathetic picture, is of the life 
of Mary in the house of John, after 
Christ’s death. It represents the inte- 
rior of the house of John, with a win- 
dow showing a twilight view of Jeru- 
salem, Against the faint distance cut 
the window-bars, forming a cross, at the 
intersection of which hangs a lamp 
which Mary had risen to trim and light, 
having left her spinning, while John, 
who has been writing, and holds his 
tablets still on his knees, strikes a light 
with a flint and steel for Mary to use. 
Above the window hangs a net. The 
passage which is illustrated by it is one 
of the finest of the poem. ° 


Mind’st thou not (when the twilight gone 
Left darkness in the house of John) 

Between the naked window-bars 

That spacious vigil of the stars? 

For thou, a watcher even as they, 

Wouldst rise from where throughout the day 
Thou wroughtest raiment for His poor; 

And, finding the fixed terms endure 

Of day and night which never brought 
Sounds of His coming chariot, 

Wouldst lift, through cloud-waste unexplor’d, 
Those eyes which said, “‘ How long, O Lord?” 
Then that disciple whom He loved, 

Well heeding, haply would be moved 

To ask thy blessing in His name; 

And that one thought in both, the same 
Though silent, then would clasp ye round 

To weep together—tears long bound— 

Sick tears of patience, dumb and slow. 
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The poem called the Blessed Damo- 
zel was one of those which were pub- 
lished in an art-magazine, conducted by 
the literary confreres of the reformers 
in art, and amongst the younger Eng- 
lish poets of the day was the key of a 
new poetic tendency. The writer of 
these lines has heard the author of the 
Earthly Paradise avow that the Blessed 
Damozel turned his mind to writing 
poetry. Itis one of the more passionate, 
and, at the same time, pictorial, of all 
Rossetti’s poems, and full of the mystic 
religious sense in which all the new 
school began their work with symbolic 
accessories, as though it had been in- 
tended for illustration. 


THE BLESSED DAMOZEL. 


The blessed damozel leaned out 
From the gold bar of heaven ; 

Her eyes were deeper than the depth 
Of waters stilled at even ; 

She had three lilies in her hand, 
And the stars in her hair were seven. 


Her robe, ungirt from clasp to hem, 
No wrought flowers did adorn, 

But a white rose of Mary’s gift, 
For service meetly worn ; 

Her hair that lay along her back 
Was yellow like ripe corn. 


Herseemed she scarce had been a day 
One of God’s choristers ; 

The wonder was not yet quite gone 
From that still lock of hers ; 

Albeit, to them she left, her day 
Had counte:! ax ten years. 


(To one, it is ten years of years. 
Yet now, and in this place, 
Surely she leaned o’er me—her hair 
Fell all about my face. . . . 
Nothing: the autumn fall of leaves. 
The whole year sets apace.) 


* o + * + 


“TI wish that he were come to me, 
For he will come,” she said. 

“Have I not prayed in heaven !—on earth, 
Lord, Lord, has he not pray’d? 

Are not two prayers a perfect strength? 
And shall I feel afraid? 


“We two,” she said, “ will seck the groves 
Where the lady Mary is, 


. * * * * * 


“ He shall fear, haply, and be dumb: 
Then will I lay my check 

To his, and tel) about our love, 
Not once abashed or weak : 

And the dear Mother will approve 
My pride, and let me speak. 
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“ Herself shall bring us, hand in hand, 
To Him round whom all souls 

Kneel, the clear-ranged unnumbered heads 
Bowed with their aureoles : 

And angels meeting us shall sing 
To their citherns and citoles. 


“There will I ask of Christ the Lord 
Thus much for him and me :— 

Only to live as once on earth 
With Love,—only to be, 

As then awhile, for ever now 
Together, I and he.” 


She gazed and listened and then said, 
Less sad of speech than mild,— 
“ All this is when he comes.” She ceased. 
The light thrilled towards her, fill’d 
With angels in strong level flight. 
Her eyes prayed, and she smil’d. 


(I saw her smile.) But soon their path 
Was vague in distant spheres : 

And then she cast her arms along 
The golden barriers, 

And laid her face between her hands, 
And wept. (I heard her tears.) 


The influence of the study of Dante 
has been always perceptible in all the 
work of our painter-poet. The Vita 
Nuova has been an inexhaustible mine of 
picturé-subject, and the poem, “ Dante 
at Verona,” one of the longest in the 
book, is also one of the most earnestly 
felt, and sympathetic. The Divina 
Commedia has furnished him only one 
picture, or rather triptych, from the 
story of Francesca di Rimini. In this 
the poets are in the central division ; 
“The Kiss,” on the right, full of the 
most intense passion, and the ghosts on 
the left, pale, dreamy, but dressed as in 
“The Kiss,” and floating through an 
atmosphere filled with little flames, fall- 
ing like rain. In dealing with material 
like this, of course a large measure of 
conventionalism is to be allowed in the 
treatment, and Rossetti never hesitates 
in employing all that his subject de- 
mands, so that the Dante designs are, 
for the most part, at once mystic and 
typical in conception and treatment. 
An important picture of “The Vision 
of Dante on the Day of Beatrice’s Death,” 
is most thoroughly studied and realized ; 
two of the heads of Beatrice, and the 
lady who holds the veil over her at her 
head, are studied from two of the most 
celebrated beauties of London. Love- 
leads Dante into the room where the 
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body lies, the floor of which is strewn 
with poppies, and kisses the dead face, 
in token of the final union—the spiritual 
kiss which death, the new life, permits 
to love. 

In another vein the painter employs 
a degree of realization which represents 
faculties of a very different nature. In 
a picture which he calls Hesterna Rosa 
—“ yesterday’s rose”.—two courtesans, 
‘with their lovers, are finishing a carouse 
in a tent, while the day is breaking out- 
side. One of them, debauched to utter 
degradation, riots in her shame and 
drunkenness, while the other, unused 
yet to her fallen state, turns, in awaking 
shame, from her companions, The men 
are throwing dice—the lover of the 
shame-faced girl, a low, ruffianly sharp- 
er, bites his mistress’ finger abstractedly 
as he waits for the throw of his adver- 
sary. A little girl, an attendant, holds 
a lute up to her ear and touches the 
strings, listening to the vibration in 
sheer indifference to the bacchanals, her 
purity making the one bright point in 
the drama, while a monkey—type of 
all uncleanness—sits at the other side 
scratching himself in idleness. 

Through the opening of the tent is 
seen the dawn through the orchard- 
trees, mingling with the lamp-light. 

One, and perhaps the most powerful, 
cause of the deep hold which Rossetti, 
as painter and poet, has obtained on his 
contemporary painters and poets, is the 
intense subjectivity of his genius, which, 
while it gives to sympathetic apprecia- 
tion an inexhaustible and inexplicable 
charm, to those who have no sympathy 
with his idiosyncrasy gives only an im- 
pression of involved phantasy and far- 
fetched symbolism. Yet not even Dante 
himself was more legitimately to this 
manner born. Not even Titian or Tur- 
ner, or the painter of the fragment of 
Pita, was more involuntarily and uncon- 
trollably subjective than their fellow- 
countryman Rossetti. Types evolved 
from his own nature run through all 
his work, and his ideals of beauty have 
a sisterly likeness which no one can fail 
to recognize, and which renders it im- 
possible for him to render certain types 
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of character with satisfaction or com- 
plete success. It was the Rossetti type 
of face and figure which, caricatured 
and exaggerated in ignorant enthusiasm 
by the followers of the painter, gave rise 
to the singular and certainly most un- 
lovely ideal of the minor pre-Raphael- 
ites—an ideal in which physical beauty 
was absolutely set at nought in the 
search of significance and, the evi- 
dence of passion. Even in his portraits 
Rossetti fails, unless the subject inclines 
more or less to the type which he re- 
flects. 

This demands more than external 
beauty, be it ever so exquisite, and is 
only absolutely content with a certain 
gravity and intensity of character, deep, 
inscrutable, sphinx-like, or still more 
when these characteristics go with the 
expression of intense and restrained 
passion. Of this type the portrait of 
Mrs. Morris, wife of the author of the 
Earthly Paradise, is one of the most 
perfectly realized expressions. It repre- 
sents a face of remarkable perfectness 
of proportion and nobility of intellec- 
tual character, but with a depth of 
meaning, half-told, questioning eyes 
and mute lips, which make it, once 
seen, never to be forgotten; and, paint- 
ed with a wealth of color and complete- 
ness of power, unequalled by any mod- 
ern work, so faras I know. It is one of 
those portraits which, like Raphael’s 
Julius Second, Titian’s “‘ Bella Donna,” 
and other singularly understood and 
rendered heads of almost all the great 
masters of portraiture, remain, perhaps, 
the highest expression of the painter’s 
qualities, 

A remarkable design of Rossetti’s is 
the Mary Magdalene at the House of 
Simon the Pharisee. She is passing the 
house at the head of a festal procession, 
crowned with flowers, and accompanied 
by her lover, when she sees Christ 
through the open door, and, tearing off 
the garlands, pushes her way into the 
chamber, against the efforts of the lover 
and one of her female companions. Far 
up the street may be seen the baccha- 
nals, singing, waving their garlands and 
playing on musical instruments as they 
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come, and they stop, in amused surprise, 
at the eccentricity of Mary, who with 
her two immediate companions occupy 
the centre of the composition. The 
head of Christ appears through the 
window at the right, below which, out- 
side, a vine climbs up on the wall, and 
a deer nibbles at it. 

The whole picture, except the grave, 
passionate, and touching face of Mary, 
turned to Christ, without any heed to 
the companions who hold her feet and 
knees to prevent her entering, and the 
responding face of Christ, who turns 
towards her as he sits at the table, is 
full of gayety and merriment; but the 
head of Mary, which is pictorially the 
key-note of it, gives to the ensemble 
the pathetic tone which almost all of 
Rossetti’s pictures have, and which seem 
to be the characteristic of his nature, for 
scarcely one of his poems is conceived 
in any other feeling than one approach- 
ing to sadness, so that, to those who 
have not seen his painting, his poetry 
will give the clear idea of his individu- 
ality in art. In one of the most exqui- 
site of his love-poems, “The Stream’s 
Secret,” he demands of the stream what 
message it bears from his mistress, and, 
rehearsing the growth of their passion 
to himself and the inexorable wave, he 
comes, at last, to find that death alone 
can reply to his question. 

Ah, by another wave, 

On other airs, the hour must come, 

Which to thy heart, my love, shall call me home. 
Between the lips of the low cave, 


Against that night the lapping waters lav 
And the dark lips are dumb. 


But there Love's self doth stand, 
And with Life’s weary wings far-flown, 
And with Death’s eyes that make the water moan, 
Gathers the water in his hand : 
And they that drink know nought of sky or land 
But only love alone. 


O soul-sequestered face 
Far off,—O were that night but now! 
So even beside that stream even I and thou 
Through thirsting lips should draw Love’s grace, 
And in the zone of that supreme embrace 
Bind aching breast and brow. 


O water whispering 
Still through the dark into mine ears,— 
As with mine eyes, is it not now with hers !— 
Mine eyes that add to thy cold spring, 
Wan water, wandering water weltering, 
This hidden tide of tears. 
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In “The Portrait,’ again—a poem 
full of sad and passionate color and pic- 
torial quality—it is the portrait of his 
dead love he monodizes. His love had 
been told, in “a dim, deep wood,” and 
to commemorate it he paints the por- 
trait. 

Next day the memories of these things, 
Like leaves through which a bird has flown, 
Still vibrated with Love’s warm wings; 
Till I must make them all my own 
And paint this picture. So, ’twixt ease 
Of talk and sweet long silences, 
She stood among the plants in bloom 
At windows of a summer room, 
To feign the shadow of the trees. 


And as I wrought, while all above 
And all around was fragrant air, 
In the sick burthen of my love 
It seemed each sun-thrilled blossom there 
Beat like a heart among the leaves. 
O heart that never beats nor heaves, 
In that one darkness lying still, 
* What now to thee my love's great will 
Or the fine web the sunshine weaves? 
. * * * * * 


Here with her face doth memory sit 
Meanwhile, and wait the day’s decline, 

Till other eyes shall look from it, 

Eyes of the spirit’s Palestine, 

Even than the old gaze tenderer: 

While hopes and aims long lost with her 
Stand round her image side by side, 
Like tombs of pilgrims that have died 

About the Holy Sepulchre. 


But enough, both of picture and 
poem, to convey such idea as a brief 
article may, of one of the most singu- 
larly gifted and imaginative artists the 
world has ever seen, and whose unique 
power, had it been supplemented by the 
training of such a school as that of 
Venice, would have placed him at the 
head of painters of human passion. 
Trained under the eye of a Veronese, 
his work would have gained in solidity 
and drawing ; and, may-be, with a pub- 
lic capable of fully appreciating his 
genius, he might have painted less de- 
fiantly of its opinion. His dramatic 
power is not fully conveyed in any of 
his poems except the “ Last Confession,” 
which gives no idea of the versatility 
with which he depicts passion’s rang- 
ing from the besotted huts of a Borgia 
to the ecstatic exaltation of a Magda- 
lene, or the serenity of a Madonna. As 
painter or poet, human passion and hu- 
man sorrow are the only themes which 
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occupy his feeling ; and, though his pas- 
sion sometimes passes the conventional- 
ism of art, and his grief becomes mor- 
bid, as, in his pictures, the subjectivity 
of his treatment sometimes makes his 
work almost a riddle to the unlearned ; 
there is no affectation and no willing 
weakness, as there is no unconscientious 
trifling with his art, but his tendency, 
on the contrary, is to neglect those 
means of success which would make 
his art much more widely felt and valu- 


New York, 1869. 
Mon CHER AMI: 

Do you remember standing with me, 
years ago, on a beautiful point of land, 
and gazing on the mountains and the 
sea? How vast and exhilarating was 
the view, what picturesque grandeur 
and novel evidences of human thrift 
and science in the valley-dwellings, old 
churches, and careering sails; while, at 
our feet, washed up by the tide, garb- 
age, and bits of wreck, made the details 
around such a crude and dreary contrast 
to the scene beyond and above. 

Thus, my friend, is it here. WhenI 
think of the myriads who, in Europe, 
had no hope or prospect but drudgery 
and indigence, who, in the lands of the 
great West as farmers, and in the cities 
as mechanics, have attained competence, 
often wealth; and whose children are 
now educated, prosperous, and, best of 
all, progressive citizens of this great Re- 
public; when I see how free is the 
scope, how sure the harvest reaped by 
intelligence, industry, and temperance, 
in this land, I feel heart and brain ex- 
panded and vivified with gratified hu- 
man sympathies and limitless aspira- 
tion. 

You may wonder at my including 
temperance as a condition of success: 
it is ‘because intemperance is still the 
curse of the country; and, upon inves- 
tigation, I find that smartness and tem- 
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able, and he is often careless whether his 
picture is understood or not. He car- 
ries his indifference to mere physical 
beauty to such a degree as often to make 
his faces ugly, in the seeking for intense 
expression, and, in the action of his fig- 
ures, passes the limits of the natural as 
well as graceful, to obtain force. But, 
with all his defects and peculiarities, 
he stands to-day, in general artistic 
power, first amongst the painters of 
England. 





perance, combined, have been and are 
the means whereby the poor and ambi- 
tious have risen to social influence, wide 
activity, and political or professional 
honor. 

But when, drawing in both thought 
and vision from the broad scenes, from 
the human generalization, I look criti- 
cally at what is going on immediately 
around me, often—to use a phrase of 
the native pioneer author—“ hope dark- 
ness into anxiety, anxiety into dread, 
and dread into despair;” for this very 
smartness —a favorite and significant 
term—is often unscrupulous; this very 
temperance cold-blooded ; and this very 
success unsoftened by sentiment, un- 
elevated by aspiration, unredeemed by 
beneficence. 

The devotion to wealth, as such, the 
temporizing with fraud, the triumph of 
impudence, the material standard and 
style of life, make me look back upon 
the homely ways, the genial content, 
the cultured repose so often found in 
the Old World, with a kind of regretful 
admiration. And yet it is just and 
rational to bear constantly in mind the 
fact that here every thing comes to the 
surface ; no polished absolutism guards 
from view the latent corruption; no 
system of espionage and censorship, of 
police and military despotism, keeps the 
outside fair, while private rights and 
public virtue are mined for destruction ; 
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all is exposed and discussed ; and the 
good and evil elements of society, poli- 
tics, opinion, trade, speculation, pastime, 
and crime, have free play and frank ex- 
position. But, you will ask, how is it 
with regard to the intellectual life in its 
higher phase? What are the tenden- 
cies and triumphs of the mind, apart 
from the sphere of fashion, of com- 
merce, of civic duty? My answer is, 
audacious ; no other word so well ex- 
presses the animus of the would-be 
thinkers of the land. They despise pre- 
cedents, ignore discipline, contemn the 
past; they serve up ideas as old as 
Plato, as familiar to scholars as Mon- 
taigne, in new-fangled sentences, and 
delude themselves and their disciples 
with the pretence of originality. They 
espouse an opinion, a cause, a theory, 
and make capital thereof on the ros- 
trum and through the press, without a 
particle of philosophic insight or moral 
consistency ; in education, in religion, 
in what they call culture, with an ego- 
tism that is at once melancholy and 
ridiculous, they maintain “ what is new 
but not true, and what is true but not 
new,” and, with a complacent hardihood 
that repudiates the laws of humanity, 
the pure and primal sentiments that lie 
at the basis of civilization and the con- 
stitution of man and woman. Without 
reverence there is no insight; without 
sympathy there is no truth ; all is bold, 
self-asserting, conceited, unscrupulous, 
and, in the last analysis, vulgar ; but 
there is, in all this perversion of har- 
monious intellectual life and complete 
intellectual equipment, what takes with 
the half-informed — sensationalism, the 
love of letters, and speculative thought. 
Closely studied, the cause of this incon- 
gruous development may be found in a 
certain lack of moral sensibility, which 
instinctively guards from paradox on 
the one hand and guides to truth on the 
other. It is, as you well know, essential 
to artistic perception; and those of 
American writers and thinkers, who 
have the sense and sentiment of art, like 
Irving and Bryant, Hawthorne and 
Longfellow, have been thereby protect- 
ed from the reckless vagaries and the 
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mental effrontery which, under the plea 
of reform, of free thought, of progress, 
profanes the modest instincts of human- 
ity, and desecrates the beautiful and the 
true in the interest of an eager, intoler- 
ant vanity. 

While Mammon is widely worshipped, 
and Faith widely degraded, bright, be- 
nign exceptions to this pagan spirit 
“give us pause.” I have never met 
more choice and charming illustrations 
of mental integrity, truth to personal 
conviction, hervic fidelity in legitimate 
individual development, than among 
the free and faithful citizens of this 
Republic ; but they are unappreciated, 
except by the few who intimately know 
them; their influence is limited, and 
they are unambitious, as are all human 
beings who live intrinsically from with- 
in, and not conventionally from with- 
out. And, with all the deference to 
and passion for money, there never was 
a commercial city in the world where 
so much is given in charity, where so 
many rich men habitually devote a not 
inconsiderable portion of their income 
to the relief of distress, or where the 
response to appeals for aid in any hu- 
mane or patriotic cause is more fre- 
quent, prompt, and generous than in 
this same badly-governed, money-get- 
ting, and money-spending city of New 
York. 

After all, perhaps, I must confess that 
the disappointment experienced grows 
out of extravagant anticipations. The 
American theory of government, the 
equality of citizens, the character of 
the early patriots, the absence of rank, 
kingcraft, and a terrible disparity of 
condition, had long endeared the coun- 
try tome and mine; but the behavior 
of the people in the civil war, their 
cheerful self-sacrifice, their patient de- 
votion, their contented return to pri- 
vate life from the army and the field, 
their unparalleled triumph and magna- 
nimity, had raised affection into admi- 
ration ; I longed to tread so illustrious 
a Iand, to greet so noble a race, and to 
fraternize with such brave, wise, and 
true men. With the returning tide of 
peace, of course, habits of gain and 
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luxury were resumed in the populous 
centres, and the inevitable demoraliza- 
tion of war left its traces; the sal- 
ient divisions between the patriotic 
and the disloyal, the martyrs and the 
mercenaries, which kept compact and 
imposing the army of noble and true 
citizens during the struggle, when it 
ceased, were obliterated, and society be- 
came more heterogeneous than ever, its 
manifestations less characteristic, its su- 
perficial traits more, and its talent and 
virtue less, apparent. Hence the Amer- 
ica of my fond imagination seemed for- 
ever vanished ; and, only by patient ob- 
servation and fortunate rencontres, have 
I gradually learned to discriminate and 
recognize the soul of good in things 
evil. 

No, my friend, I will not expose Wil- 
helmina to the precocipus development, 
the premature self-assertion, incident to 
this social atmosphere. I daily see 
girls, in their teens, with all the airs 
‘and much of the way of thinking of 
old women of the world—confident, 
‘vain, self-indulgent, and, withal, dlasé. 
True, the exceptions are charming. I 
find them chiefly among families in 
moderate circumstances, but of good 
conuection, wherein the daughters have 
been reared in active, wholesome, and 
responsible duties—had, in short, to 
contribute, directly or indirectly, to 
their own support. . With intellectual 
tastes and a religious education, this 
discipline in a land where the sex is 
held in respect,—these young women 
are noble, pure, brave, and conscien- 
‘tious, as well as aspiring and intelligent. 
I have seen many such in the Normal 
schools, engaged in clerical work in the 
departments at Washington, and by the 
firesides of the inland towns, or in the 
most thoroughly respectable and least 
fashionable households of this metropo- 
lis. But one is disenchanted, not only 
of his ideal of womanhood, but of the 
most homely and humble domestic illu- 
sions, by the sight of crowds of gayly- 
dressed females, with huge greasy mass- 
es of hair on the back of their heads, 
and no modest shield to their brazen 
brows, draggling their long silken trains 
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through the dirt of Broadway, or crush- 
ing, like half-inflated balloons, their am- 
ple skirts through a densely-packed 
omnibus. The triumph of extravagant 
luxury may be seen, at certain seasons, 
at what looks like a palace—a huge, 
lofty marble building, inthe principal 
thoroughfare of this city; it is not a 
royal residence, nor a gallery of art, nor 
a college—it is a drygoods shop. Im- 
agine a thousand women there con- 
vened, an army of clerks showing pat- 
terns, measuring off goods, or rushing 
to and fro with change and orders. 
Every one of these females is dressed in 
silk ; at least one half, if attired accord- 
ing to their means and station, would 
wear calico or homespun; perhaps an 
eighth out of the whole number of hus- 
bands to these shopping wives are either 
bankrupt or at work in Wall-street, with 
fear and trembling, risking their all to 
supply the enormous current expenses 
of their families, whereof half relate to 
female dress. Carry the inference from 
these facts a little further; of course, 
the daughters marry for an establish- 
ment, look abroad for enjoyment; by- 
and-by go to Europe, ostensibly to edu- 
cate their children (leaving papa to his 
club and counting-room), but really to 
gossip at Dresden, flirt at Rome, or shop 
in Paris. 

I have been surprised to find so many 
underbred men in society; but this is 
explained by the fact that so many who, 
in youth, have enjoyed few means of 
culture and no social training, in their 
prime have made a fortune, and are able 
to give dinners, and send their children 
to fashionable schools. Hence a sin- 
gular incongruity in manners, ranging 
from the most refined to the most in- 
tolerable in the same salon, or among 
the same class and circle. Remissness 
in answering notes, off-hand verbal in- 
vitations to strangers without a prelimi- 
nary call, forcing personal topics into 
conversation, stuffing unceremoniously 
at receptions, free and easy bearing to- 
wards ladies, lounging, staring, asking 
impertinent questions, pushing into no- 
tice, intruding on the talk and privacy 
of others—in a word, an utter absence 
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of delicacy and consideration is mani- 
fest in a sphere where you will, at the 
same time, recognize the highest type, 
both of character and breeding, in both 
sexes. This crude juxtaposition star- 
tles a European; but he is still more as- 
tonished after hearing a man’s conduct 
stigmatized, and his character annihi- 
lated at the club; to encounter the in- 
dividual thus condemned an accepted 
guest of the men who denounce him. 
In a word, there seems no social dis- 
crimination; one’s pleasure in choice 
society is constantly spoiled by the 
presence of those reeking with the es- 
sential oil of vulgarity, of foreign ad- 
venturers without any credentials, and 
who succeed in effecting an entrée upon 
the most fallacious grounds. It is one 
of the most remarkable of social phe- 
nomena here, that even cultivated and 
scrupulously honorable men and high- 
bred women are so patient under social 
inflictions, so thoughtless in social rela- 
tions; not that they compromise their 
characters—they only degrade their hos- 
pitality. Exclusiveness is, indeed, the 
opposite of republican principle; but 
that refers to discrepancies of rank, of 
birth, and of fortune; exclusiveness 
based on character, on culture, on the 
tone and traits of the individual, is and 
should be the guarantee of social vir- 
tue, refinement, and self-respect. 

And yet, my friend, inconsistent as it 
may seem, I really think there never 
was a country where every man’s and 
woman’s true worth and claims are bet- 
ter tested than this. I mean that when 
you turn from the féte or the fashion of 
the hour, and discuss character with the 
sensible people you happen to know, 
they invariably pierce the sham, recog- 
nize the true, and justly estimate legiti- 
mate claims. Sooner or later, in this 
free land, where the faculties are so 
keenly exercised, the scope for talent so 
wide; where all kinds of people come 
together, and there is a chance for every 
one,—what there is of original power, of 
integrity, of kindness, of cunning, of 
genius, of rascality, and of faith in a 
human being, finds development, comes 
to the surface, and turns the balance 
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of public opinion by social analysis. 
There is an instinctive sagacity and 
sense of justice in the popular mind. 

If there was one confident idea I en- 
tertained in regard to this country, be- 
fore coming here, it was that I should 
find plenty of space. I expected an 
infinity of room. I said to myself, 
those straggling unwalled cities devour 
suburban vicinage so easily—have so 
much room to spread; I bad heard of 
the Capital’s “ magnificent distances,” 
and dreamed of the boundless prairies 
and the vastness of the continent. The 
same impression existed in regard to all 
social and economic arrangements; 
“there,” I said to myself, “I shall ex- 
pand at will; every thing is new, un- 
bounded, open, large, and free.” Well, 
thus far, I have found it just the reverse. 
Assigned a lofty and diminutive bed- 
chamber at the hotels—having to stand 
up in the horse-cars, because all the 
seats are occupied—finding my friends’ 
pews full—not having elbow-room at 
the table @hite—tired of waiting for 
my turn to look at the paper at club 
and reading-room—being told the new 
novel is “ out” at the library—standing 
in a line at the theatre box-office for an 
hour, to be told all the good places are 
taken—receiving hasty notes from edit- 
ors that my article had been in type but 
that their columns were oversupplied— 
pressed to the wall at parties—jostled 
in Broadway and Wall-street—rushed 
upon at ferry-boat piers—interrupted in 
quiet talks—my neighbor, at dinner, ab- 
stracted by observation of a distant 
guest—I never, in my life, had such a 
painful consciousness of being de trop, 
in the way, insignificant, overlooked, 
and crowded out, as here; and I have to 
go, every now and then, to the country 
to breathe freely and realize my own in- 
dividuality and independence. 

The security of life and property is 
altogether inadequate here. Consult a 
file of newspapers and you will find that 
massacres by rail, burglaries, murders, 
and conflagrations are more numerous, 
make less impression, and are less guard- 
ed against and atoned for, by process 
of law, than in any other civilized land. 
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These characteristics are, however, very 
unequally distributed. You must con- 
tinually bear in mird that the facts I 
state, and the inferences thence drawn, 
often have but a local application. 
Thus, familiar with the admirable mu- 
nicipal system whereby so many towns 
in Europe rose to power and prosperity 
of old, and with the civic sagacity and 
rectitude of the founders of this Repub- 
lic, who, in colonial times, disciplined 
the people to self-government, through 
the free and faithful administration of 
local affairs—I was the more disconcert- 
ed at the awful abuses and patent frauds 
of the so-called government of this com- 
mercial metropolis of the United States. 
-In New England you find the munici- 
pal system carried to perfection, unper- 
verted, and effective. In Vermont it 
exists in elevated simplicity and honor; 
but in the large cities, owing to a larger 
influx of foreigners, so many of whom 
are poor and ignorant, it is degraded. 
You naturally ask, Why do not the 


honest and intelligent citizens produce 
a reform in what so nearly concerns both 
their reputation and their welfare? My 
answer is, partly through indifference 
and partly through fear, added to utter 
want of faith in the practicability of 


suecess. There is a timidity native to 
riches; the large estate-holders desire 
to conciliate the robber; they deem it 
more safe to succumb than oppose; they 
lack moral courage; hence the social 
compromises I have noted, and hence, 
too, the ominous civic pusillanimity. 
Care is the bane of conscientious life 
here ; I mean that, when a man or wom- 
an is upright and bent upon duty, the 
performance thereof is hampered and 
made irksome by the state of society 
and the circumstances of the people. 
Thus, in affairs when an honest man is 
associated with directors, trustees, or 
other corporate representatives, he is 
sure to be revolted by unscrupulous do- 
ings or shameful neglect; he has to 
fight for what is just in the manage- 
ment, or withdraw in disgust therefrom. 
So a young man, who is wise enough to 
eschew alcoholic stimulants and games 
of hazard, has need of rare moral cour- 
VoL, VI.—7 
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age, or is forced to avoid the compan- 
ionship of his reckless comrades, And, 
worst of all, a woman with a sentiment 
of family obligation, a principle of 
household duty, cannot regulate the 
servants, see to the providing of the 
table, the order and pleasantness of 
home-life, without a vigilance, a sacri- 
fice of time, and an anxiety which takes 
the bloom from her cheek and plants a 
wrinkle on her brow. The lack of well- 
trained and contented “help,”—as the 
domestic servants are ironically called 
—the great expense of living, and the 
absence of that machinery which, once 
set up with judgment, goes on so regu- 
larly in our Old World domiciles—are 
among the causes of weariness and care 
in the average female life of this coun- 
try, in a manner and to a degree un- 
known in Europe, where leisure and re- 
pose are easily secured by competence 
and tact. 

I do not wonder that so many of the 
best-bred and most intelligent Ameri- 
can girls prefer army and navy officers 
or diplomats for husbands to the “ danc- 
ing men” they meet in society, usually 
vapid, if not dissipated; whereas the 
education for the army, navy, and diplo- 
macy, or the culture attained by the 
discipline thereof, where there is a par- 
ticle of sense or character, insures a cer- 
tain amount of manliness and knowl- 
edge, such as are indispensable to a 
clever and refined woman in a life-com- 
panion. The two classes I pity most 
here are the very old and the very 
young; the former, because they are 
shamefully neglected, and the latter, 
because they are perverted. You see a 
gentleman of the old school snubbed 
by Young America; a venerable wom- 
an unattended to in a corner, while 
rude and complaisant girls push to the 
front rank ; and you see children, who 
ought to be kept in the fields or the 
nursery, fashionably arrayed and hold- 
ing leyées, or dancing the German, with 
all the extravagance of toilettes and 
consciousness of manner, that distin- 
guish their elders, and a zest infinitely 
more solemn. It is painful to see age 
thus unprivileged and unhonored, and 
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childhood thus profaned: a conserva- 
tive is, in vulgar parlance, an old fogy ; a 
retired worthy, however eminent, is a 
“ fossil;” precocity in manner, mind, 
and aspect, is encouraged ; the mature 
and complete, the finished and the 
formed, are exceptional; crudity and 
pretension are in the ascendant. 

One of my most cherished purposes, 
as you know, was to utilize my studies 
as a publicist, and my experience as a 
republican philosopher, through the 
press of this free land. In this design 
I have met with signal discouragement. 
While a few men, who have thought- 
fully investigated the most imminent 
problems in modern political and social 
life, have listened to my views with the 
most sympathetic attention, and have 
recognized the importancé of the facts 
of the past which I have so long labor- 
ed to bring forward as practical illus- 
trations of the present—those who con- 
trol the press of these States, by virtue 
of proprietorship, avoid all but imme- 
diate topics of public interest, declaring 
their exclusive discussion essential to 
the prosperity of their vocation, and 
failing to appreciate both historic par- 
allels and philosophic comments. I 
have been surprised to note how soon 
even men of academic culture yield to 
the vulgar standard of the immediate, 
and ignore the vast inspiration of hu- 
manity and truth as developed in the 
career of the race and the salient facts 
of historic civilization. Nor is this all. 
With few exceptions, popular journal- 
ism and speech here is based upon the 
sensational element—not upon senti- 
ment or reflection. It is difficult to se- 
cure attention, except through a bizarre 
style or melodramatic incident; the 
grotesque forms of American humor, 
seeking, by violation of orthography or 
ingenious slang, to catch the eye of 
readers or the ear of audiences, indicate 
the extremes to which these sensational 
experiments are carried. Nothing makes 
a newspaper sell like prurient details of 
crime, audacious personal attacks, or ex- 
travagant inventions, A calm, thought- 
ful discussion, however wise, original, 
and sincere, gains comparatively little 
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sympathy; a profound criticism, a forci- 
ble but finished essay, an individual, 
earnest, and graceful utterance of the 
choicest experience, or the most charac- 
teristic feeling, seem to be lost in the 
noisy material atmosphere of life in Ame- 
rica. 1 find the best thinkers, the most 
loyal students, the most aspiring and ge- 
nial minds, singularly isolated. I have 
come upon them accidentally, not in what 
is called society; I have marvelled to 
perceive how little they are known, even 
to familiar acquaintances; for there is no 
esprit du corps in letters or philosophy 
here; few have the leisure to do justice 
to what is most auspicious in their fel- 
lows; few take a hearty interest in the 
intellectual efforts or idiosyncrasies of . 
their best endowed comrades; each 
seems bent seemingly on. personal ob- 
jects; there is no “division of the 
records of the mind;” people are too 
busy, too self-alsorbed to sympathize 
with what is highest and most indi- 
vidual in character ; all my most intelli- 
gent and, I may say, most agreeable 
friends complain of this isolation. It 
may sometimes strengthen, but it more 
frequently narrows and chills. A sin- 
gular and most unpropitious selfishness 
belongs to many of the cleverest men 
and women I have met in America; au- 
thorship and art seem often merce- 
nary or egotistic, instead of soulful pur- - 
suits; they seem to divide instead of, 
fusing society ; on the one hand are the 
fashionable and the wealthy, many of 
them pleasant_and charitable, but un- 
aspiring and material; on the other, 
poor scholars, professors, littérateurs— 
too many of the latter Bohemians ; and, 
although these two classes sometimes 
come together, it is usually in a conven- 
tional way—without any real sympathy 
or disinterested recognition. 

But it is not merely in the negative 
defect of repudiating the calm, finished, 
and considerate discussion of vital sub- 
jects or esthetic principles, that the 
American press and current literature 
disappoint me; the abuses of journal- 
ism are flagrant. I have been disgust- 
ed, beyond expression, at the vulgarity 
of its tone and the recklessness of its 
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slanders. During my brief sojourn I 
have read thé most infamous charges 
and the most scurrilous tirades against 
the most irreproachable and eminent 
citizens, from the Chief Magistrate to 
the modest littérateur ; and, when I have 
wondered at the apathy exhibited, I 
have been answered by a shrug or a 
laugh. The fact is, there is no redress 
for these vile abuses but resort to per- 
sonal violence ; the law of libel is prac- 
tically a nullity, so expensive is the pro- 
cess and uncertain the result; an elect- 
ive judiciary—one of the most fatal 
changes in the constitution of the state 
—has created a class of corrupt judges. 
To expect justice in’ cases of slander, is 
vain. Unfortunately, there is not a suf- 


ficient social organization to apply suc- 
cessfully the punishment of ostracism ; 
and a set of improvident, irresponsible 
writers are usually employed to do the 
blackguardism ; so that, with a few no- 
ble exceptions, the press here is venal 


and vulgar, utterly reckless, and the 
organ, not of average intelligence, but 
of the lowest arts. 

The first time I dined out in New 
York was at the house of a very weal- 
thy citizen, identified with fashionable 
society. The dinner was luxurious, and 
every thing thereat, from the plate and 
porcelain to the furniture and toilettes, 
indicated enormous means. My neigh- 
bor at table was a chatty, elegantly 
dressed young man, to whom I had 
been formally presented by my host. 
Our conversation turned upon invest- 
ments, and my companion seemed fa- 
miliar with all the stocks in the mar- 
ket, and spoke so highly of the pros- 
pects of one, that I accepted his invita- 
tion to call at his office the next day 
and examine the details of the scheme. 
These were given me in writing, with 
the names of the board of directors, 
among which I recognized several before 
suggested to me as those of gentlemen 
of probity and position. I accordingly 
invested ; and discovered, a few weeks 
later, that the representations made to 
me were false; that the stock was 
worthless, and that the so-called “ Com- 
pany,” consisting of half-a-dozen per- 
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sons, among whom my adviser was one, 
had pocketed the amount advanced by 
those who, like myself, had been de- 
luded by the fallacious programme and 
its respectable endorsement. Fraud 
may be practised in any country; but 
here the swindler was encountered in 
what is called good society ; and when 
I complained to his “ directors,” they 
declared they had allowed their names 
to be used inadvertently, and that they 
knew nothing of the matter. I insti- 
tuted a suit, but failed to obtain a ver- 
dict. 

My first morning’s walk down a fash- 
ionable avenue was interrupted by a 
shout and sign of alarm from the oppo- 
site side of the street. I had just time 
to rush up a flight of steps and ensconce 
myself in a friendly doorway, when by 
ran a mad ox, and gored a laborer be- 
fore my sickened sight; nor was he 
captured until he had carried dismay 
and destruction for two miles through 
the heart of this populous city! This 
rabid beast had escaped from a drove 
waiting to be slaughtered in the sub- 
urbs. Such occurrences are not uncom- 
mon here, and, apparently, make little 
impression and induce little effort for 
reform. 

The municipal magnates levied a tax 
of three hundred dollars on one of my 
friends, resident of a street they intend- 
ed to re-pave. Now it so happened 
that the pavement of this street was in 
excellent order; I could see no reason 
for the expense and inconvenience pro- 
posed. Upon inquiry I learned that an 
asphaltum was to be substituted for the 
stone-pavement. Going around among 
my neighbors, with a petition against 
this useless, costly, and annoying pro- 
ceeding, my friend found that every 
resident of the street agreed with us in 
condemning the project. Moreover, we 
ascertained from the contractor that he 
offered to do the job for two dollars the 
square yard, but had been advised to 
charge four, the balance going into the 
pockets of the officials. In spite of the 
expressed wishes of those chiefly inter- 
ested, in spite of this flagrant swindle, 
our excellent pavement was torn up; 
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for weeks no vehicle could approach 
our doors; boiling tar and heaps of 
gravel and knots of laborers made the 
whole thoroughfare a nuisance, for 
which each victim, whose dwelling bor- 
dered the way, had to pay three hun- 
dred dollars; and now that the rubbish 
is cleared away, the composite pave- 
ment laid, and the street open, owing 
to the bad quality, the unscientific 
preparation of the asphaltum, it is a 
mass of black clinging mud, which, 
after a rain, is a pitchy morass, and in 
dry weather a floating atmosphere of 
pulverized dirt and tar. The newspa- 
pers call it a poultice. 

The universal law of vicissitude 
finds here the most signal illustration. 
Change is not only frequent, but rapid; 
not only comparative, but absolute. I 
came back to this city last autumn, 
after three months’ sojourn at the sea- 
side, to find a new rector in the church 
I attend ; a new chef in the journal for 
which I write; my favorite domestic 
nook for a leisure evening, the abode 
of intelligent and cordial hospitality, in 
the process of demolition, to give place 
to a block of stores; my club a scene 
of disorder, on account of repairs; my 
broker a bankrupt; my belle a bride; 
my tailor, doctor, dentist, and laundress 
removed “up-town”—every body and 
every thing I had become familiar with 
and attached to changed, either locally 
or intrinsically ; and life, as it were, to 
begin anew. It makes a head, with a 
large organ of adhesiveness, whirl and 
ache to thus perpetually forego the ac- 
customed. 

I experienced, on first landing, a sen- 
sation, as it were, of this precarious 
tenure. Scarcely had the exhilaration 
felt on entering the beautiful harbor 
from a ten days’ sojourn on the “ mel- 
ancholy waste” of ocean subsided, when, 
as we drove up the dock and through 
the mud and squalor of the river-side, 
the commonplace style of edifice, and 
the sight of temporary and unsubstan- 
tial architecture, depressed my spirits; 
then the innumerable. and glaring ad- 
vertisements of quack medicines on 
every curb-stone and pile of bricks sug- 
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—_ a reckless, experimental habit— 
which was confirmed by the careless 
driving of vociferous urchins in butcher- 
carts or express-wagons. When we 
emerged into Broadway, the throng, the 
gilded signs, the cheerful rush, and 
curious variety of faces and vehicles, 
raised my spirits and quickened my ob- 
servation, while a walk in Fifth avenue 
and through the Central Park, the next 
day, which was Sunday, and the weath- 
er beautiful, impressed me cheerily with 
the feeling of prosperous and progres- 
sive life. 

Despite these characteristic features, 
however, it is often difficult to realize 
that I am in Amefica, so many traits 
and traces of Europe are visible. The 
other morning, for instance, while at the 
pier, waiting to see a friend off in the 
French steamer, knots of sailors, like 
those we see at Havre and Brest, were 
eating soup in the open air, and huck- 
sters tempting them to buy bead-bas- 
kets and pin-cushions for their “ sweet- 
hearts and wives;” the garb, the gab, 
the odor of garlic, the figure of a priest 
here and there, the very hats of some 
of the passengers, made the scene like 
one ata French quay. There are Ger- 
man beer-gardens, Italian restaurants, 
journals in all the European languages, 
tables @héte, where they only are spo- 
ken; churches, theatres, clubs, and co- 
teries, distinctly national and repre- 
sentative of the Old World. 

Do not rashly infer that my political 
principles have changed because of these 
critical complaints. No; they are the 
same, but my delight in them is chas- 
tened. I feel that they involve self-sac- 
rifice, even when triumphant democracy 
entails duty, and that of a nature to in- 
terfere with private taste and individual 
enjoyment. Democracy, my friend, is 
no pastime, but a peril. Republican 
institutions demand the surrender of 
much that is pleasant in personal life, 
and include responsibilities so grave, 
that gayety is quelled and care inaugu- 
rated—just as the man leaves behind 
him, in quitting his father’s roof to 
assert himself in the world, much of the 
liberty and nurture which made life 
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pleasant, in order to assume the serious 
business of independent existence—ex- 
cellent as a discipline, noble as a des- 
tiny, but solemn as a law of action. 
Disenchantment, my friend, does not 
inevitably, imply renunciation; on the 
contrary, truth is often ushered in 
through a delusive pursuit, as the his- 
tory of scientific discovery proves. The 
moment we regard the equalizing pro- 
cess going on in the world, as a disci- 
pline and a destiny, and accept it asa 
duty, we recognize what perhaps is, 
after all, the practical aim and end 
of Christianity—self-sacrifice, humanity, 
“ good-will to men,” in place of self- 
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hood. Thus imbued and inspired, the 
welfare of the race becomes a great per- 
sonal interest; we are content to suffer 
and forego for the advantage of our 
fellow-creatures ; we look upon life not 
as the arena of private success, but of 
beneficent codperation ; and, instead of 
complaining of privatiom and encroach- 
ment, learn to regard them as a legiti- 
mate element in the method and means 
whereby the mass of men, so long con- 
demned to ignorance, want, and sordid 
labor, are to be raised and reared into a 
higher sphere, and harmonized by fellow- 
ship, freedom, and faith, into a complete 
and auspicious development. 


——?-0o—— 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


BRET HARTE ONCE MORE. 


Criticism is too often tame and timid 
in its reception of contemporary genius, 
because it is without hope; its distrust, 
its close and prolonged acquaintance 
with mediocrity and pretension, consti- 
tutes its mental habit, and it is with 
difficulty that it drops its patronizing 
tone and ceases its frigid comment. 
But Bret Harte’s stories mean so much ; 
they are so terse, simple, searching, and 
unpretentious; they present the most 
difficult, novel, and bold situations with 
so much conciseness of expression, so 
much neatness and force; they take up 
and drop the subject with so sure a 
sense of dramatic fitness, that the usual 
reserve and the common tone of criti- 
cism before them is priggish and insuf- 
ferable. 

It is not enough to say of them: This 
is good work. Something fervid and 
emphatic is called for. We must say: 
This is the work of a man of genius. 
It is something unforeseen; it is some- 
thing so natural and actual, so profound 
in its significance, ‘so moving in its de- 
velopment, that you must glow with 
the generous emotions which it excites, 
and respond to it as to the influences 
of nature, and as when heart answereth 
to heart in the actual intercourse of liy- 
ing men and women. 


Just as we were all saying to each 
other, How much we need a story-writer 
who shall treat our American life in an 
artistic form, satisfying to the most ex- 
acting sense of the highest literary 
merit—just as we were deploring that 
Irving, and Hawthorne, and Poe, men 
of another generation, who were retro- 
spective, and not on a level with the 
present hour, were the only men of fine 
talent among our story-writers—Francis 
Bret Harte, in the newest and remotest 
part of our land, gives us an expres- 
sion of its early, rude, and lawless life, 
at once unexpected and potent, and 
which shames our distrust of the genius 
of our race in its new home. It is an 
expression so honest, so free from cant, 
so exactly corresponding with its sub- 
ject, so unsqueamish and hearty, so 
manly, that it is to be accepted like a 
bit of nature. His stories are like so 
many convincing facts; they need no 
argument; they lodge themselves im 
our minds, and germinate like living 
things. 

We are struck by the varied power 
which he exhibits, and the diverse emo 
tions which he touehes, in such narrow 
dramatic limits, Within the little frame 
of a sketch he is terse, graphic, vivid ; 
his humor and pathos are irresistible ; 
his sentiment delicate and true; his 
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poetry magical and suggestive ; his feel- 
ing of out-of-door life constant and de- 
lightful. His use of the minor key of 
nature, as a contrast to the soiled and 
troubled lives of his men and women, 
is comparable to the accidental influ- 
ences which touch and soothe an un- 
happy man when his attention is caught 
by sunlight in wood-paths, or by the 
sound of the wind in trees, or by any 
of the silencing and flood-like influ- 
ences that sweep over us when we are 
open to the beautiful, the unnamable, 
and mysterious. 

Bret Harte’s genius is not unlike Rem- 
brandt’s, so far as it is a matter of art. 
Take Miggles—Miggles telling her story 
at the feet of the paralytic Jim—take 
the description of his old face, with its 
solemn eyes; take the alternate gloom 
and light that hides or illuminates the 
group in Miggles’ cabin ; and then con- 
sider the gleam and grace with which 
the portrait of that racy and heroic boy- 
woman is placed before you. Does it 


not touch your sense of the picturesque 
as, and is it not unexpected, and start- 
ling, and admirable, like a sketch by 


Rembrandt? But for the pathos, but 
for the “ tears that rise in the heart and 
gather to the eyes,” where shali we find 
any homely art to be compared with 
that? Beauty in painting or sculpture 
may so touch a man. It did so touch 
Heine, at the feet of the Venus of Milo. 
It may be pathetic to us, as in Da Vinci’s 
wonderful heads. But no great plastic 
artist, no mere pictorial talent, is potent 
over the sources of our tears, as is the 
unheralded story-writer from the West- 
ern shores. In this he employs a means 
beyond the reach of Holbein or Hogarth. 
We liken Bret Harte to Rembrandt, 
rather than to Hogarth or to Holbein— 
men of great and sincere genius, and 
therefore having an equally great and 
sincere trust in actual life—because of 
his magic touch, his certainty and sud- 
denness of expression ; his perfect trust 
in his subject; because he deals with 
the actual in its widest and commonest 
aspects, without infecting us with the 
dulness of the prosaic; because he is 
never formal, never trite; and because 
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—unlike Hogarth—he does not consider 
the vicious, the unfortunate, the weak, 
so as to “ put up the keerds on a chap 
from the start.” 

He makes us feel our kinship with 
the outcast; he draws us by our very 
hearts towards the feeble and reckless, 
and by a certain something—the /felé 
inexplicableness of the difference and 
yet the equality of men—forbids us to 
execrate the sinner as we do the sin. 
One may say of him, as of Rembrandt, 
that he sees Christ not in the noble and 
consecrated, certainly not only in a type 
hallowed by centuries of human admi- 
ration; but he reveals a Saviour and 
friend in the forlorn, in the despised, in 
the outcast. 

Will the reader accuse us of extrava- 
gance, if we say we cannot understand 
how a man can read these stories, and 
not believe in immortality and in God ? 
They touch one so profoundly ; they ex- 
alt one’s sense of the redemptive spirit 
that imay live in a man, and they make 
one so humble! They hush the Phari- 
see and the materialist who lives so 
comfortably under his white shirt-front, 
in clean linen, under immaculate con- 
ditions of self-righteousness. We com- 
pare Bret Harte to the greatest name in 
modern art—Rembrandt—rather than 
to Hogarth, because there is no bru- 
tality, no censure, no made-up mind for 
or against his subjects, as in Hogarth. 
Rembrandt’s poetry, his honest recep- 
tion of his subject—all this is in Bret 
Harte; but also a grace unknown to 
the great Flemish master. 

Some have questioned the service he 
has done our poor human nature in its 
most despised forms, and some have 
censured him for not adopting the 
Hogarthian method. But it seems to 
us his instinct has been his best guide ; 
that his morality, his lesson to us, is as 
superior to Hogarth’s gross and mate- 
rial one, as the Sermon on the Mount is 
superior to the prayer of the Phari- 
see. 
“ Miggles,” ‘“Tennessee’s Partner,” 
and “ Stumpy,” and “ Mother Shipton ” 
—what significance, what life in these! 
—what “thoughts beyond the reaches . 
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of our souls” do these examples suggest 
to all of us! As for the story of the 
“Tuck of Roaring Camp,” we question 
if there is any short story in English at 
once so significant, so variedly expres- 
sive, so beautiful in its management of 
rude and common forms of life. It is 
an incomparable story of the redemp- 
tion of a wild and vicious and coarse 
settlement, by the purest and loveliest 
feelings and influences that can touch 
a human heart. “Luck,” “ Stumpy,” 
“ Kentuck”—what picturesque, what 
pathetic, what humorous expression has 
made these a humanizing possession for- 
ever in our literature ! ‘ 


Bret Harte has deepened and broad-- 


ened our literary and moral sympathies ; 
he has broken the sway of the artificial 
and conventional; he has substituted 
actualities for idealities—but actualities 
that manifest the grandeur of self-sacri- 
fice, the beauty of love, the power of 
childhood, and the ascendancy of na- 
ture. 
FOREIGN CRITICISMS. 

The letter we publish elsewhere, which 
purports to come from a foreigner, who, 
on a visit to this country, did not find it 
all that his fancy had painted it before- 
hand, is severe in its strictures upon the 
condition and aspects of our American 
society. His castigations are, in some 
respects, doubtless fully deserved ; but, 
whether they are or not, they can do us 
little harm. If they are just, they will 
help us to correct our faults; while if 
they are unjust, they will of themselves 
drop to the ground. We take the lib- 
erty, however, to point out a very com- 
mon error into which he has fallen, along 
with a host of other tourists and travel- 
lers who have undertaken to describe 
our manners and customs. It is that of 
ascribing to the political constitution of 
the country a great many social effects 
which are the result of an altogether 
different cause. He forgets that the 
country is a new country as well as a 
republican country, and that many of 
its characteristics, both good and bad, 
grow out of its newness, rather than out 
of its republicanism. Our civilization 
is raw and unformed, not because the 
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people happen to be politically free, but 
because they happen to be young. They 
are yet in the mere outset of their na- 
tional life—if so much as a 

national life can be said to have formed 
itself within our borders, - The majority 
of them, up to a recent period, were set- 
tlers and emigrants only, who have been 
too busy in clearing the fields and pre- 
paring their habitations to have cared 
for their development in other direc- 
tions. Every day throws thousands 
of new settlers upon our shores, who 
come with all the ill results of the imper- 
fect socialism of Europe. Every day 
raises into positions of trust and in- 
fluence other thousands who have never 
had the means of culture and refine- 
ment. What we have done for our- 
selves, has been done under the pres- 
sure of a hard necessity, and seldom 
from choice and free will. And yet, 
such as it is, we have no reason to be 
ashamed of it; on the contrary, there 
is much in it of which we may reason- 
ably be proud; and when time shall 
bring us leisure to indulge our tastes— 
when our outward circumstances shall 
permit us to give way to the play-im- 
pulses which are the sources of all the 
finer arts—we may hope to do much 
more than we have yet done, on a 
grander scale and in a loftier spirit. 
The reduction of a vast continent to 
human uses, and the establishment of 
a polity which accepts all the races of 
men, and lifts them out of their bar- 
barism and degradation into a con- 
scious manhood, are achievements that 
compensate for a good many deficien- 
cies in other respects. They are achieve- 
ments won, no doubt, at a terrible cost 
to the finer sensibilities; but they are 
achievements worthy of the sacrifice, 
because they have placed us, or are 
placing us, on a vantage-ground for the 
future, which, we honestly believe, will 
enable us so to outrun all the older civ- 
ilizations, as, in Coleridge’s phrase, “ to 
dwarf them by distance.” By our ma- 
terial labors we have opened the field 
on an unexampled scale; and by our 
political struggles, ending in the war 
which secured the universal rights of 
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human nature, we have raised up the 
men ; and if a broader, mightier, nobler 
civilization than was ever yet seen does 
not come out of the opportunity, it will 
be because God has turned His beck 
upon the earth, meaning that it shall 
utterly perish. 


A SCOT6HMAN'S VIEW. 


Mr. David Macrae, a Scotchman, who 
spent two or three years in this country 
lately, has given’ his impressions of us 
in two lively and entertaining volumes, 
which he calls “The Americans at 
Home.” A good observer and impar- 
tial judge, he is yet very friendly and 
genial. He appears to have travelled 
over the whole country, from Canada to 
New Orleans, not in the beaten routes 
only, but in out-of-the-way places, and 
everywhere kept his eyes and ears open, 
and his heart also in the right place. 
Some mistakes he undoubtedly makes, 
generalizations from particular instan- 
ces, and at times he was chaffed by the 
sly dogs with curious and improbable 
stories; but, on the whole, his accounts 
are faithful as well as instructive. He 
does not agree with our contributor as 
to the character of the American girls. 
While he found some of them fast and 
some of them too dressy, he says the 
greater part are highly cultivated, in- 
telligent, gentle, modest, and thoroughly 
domestic. As to their personal beauty, 
he runs into rapture. He says: ‘‘ Amer- 
ican women are just as gentle, as kind, 
as agreeable, as affectionate, and as lovely 
as our own. Their loveliness is of a 
different type—paler and more ethereal. 
A beautiful Canadian or American girl 
comes nearer the popular idea of an 
angel than any being I ever beheld out 
of dream-land. Pale features of exqui- 
site symmetry, a delicately pure com- 
plexion, eyes radiant with intelligence, 
a light, graceful, often fragile form— 
this is the vision of loveliness that meets 
the eye in almost every American draw- 
ing-room. I never saw, during all my 
life before, so many fairy forms, which 
it would have surprised me less to see 
shooting out wings and floating up into 
the empyrean.” 
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Neither does he think our children 
very much neglected, though they are 
forward and premature. His chapter 
on Young America opens thus: “ Now 
for a word about the children. The 
children !—as I write the word, how the 
sunlight seems to burst around me !— 
how many sweet voices start from the 
silence of memory, and fill the air with 
melody and laughter!—how many bright 
and beautiful faces, far, far away, gather 
round me once again! If I could pic- 
ture forth some of those little ones with 
whom the happiest of all my happy 
hours in America were spent—if I could 
reproduce the fun, the romping, the 


“games on the carpet, the hundred little 


innocent delights we shared in common 
—my readers would see that, after all 
that has been written about American 
precocity, the children there are chil- 
dren still—in most points just like our 
own—the joy and the sunlight of every 
home.” 

Mr. Macrae spent a great deal of time 
at the South, where he saw much of the 
freemen, and much of the old society ; 
and, while he deplores the devastations 
of the war, he is yet hopeful of a speedy 
recuperation, and a-more heartfelt union 
than ever existed before. His book, in- 
deed, is so honest, complete, and withal 
lively, that we should think it would 
bear republication here. 


THE MUSEUM OF ART. 


At length the Metropolitan Museum 
is organized, under auspices which prom- 
ise it all the success that the most en- 
thusiastic lovers of art can desire. Mr. 
Johnston, the President, enters into the 
work with characteristic energy and 
judgment; and the Executive Com- 
mittee, Messrs. Blodgett, Kensett, Gor- 
don, Hoppin, and Rhinelander, are men 
whose names are pledges of earnest and 
judicious work. At the time we write, 
no less than 121 associates have been 
reported, and probably the remaining 
119 or most of them will be elected at 
the next meeting of the Association. 
The money and the men are ready, 
and the work, we trust, will be pros- 
ecuted with an unflagging zeal. Let 
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the design for the building be pre- 
pared at once, the building itself be- 
gun, and negotiations for the various 
art-collections that are to be comprised 
in the place, opened. The able report 
of the Executive Committee shows that 
several of these collections may be had 
to form a nucleus, while others, no doubt 
not yet known, will in due time be dis- 
covered. 

The trustees have ratified the re- 
port of the sub-committee, and will 
prepare at once for a grand Loan Exhi- 
bition, which will probably be opened 
in the Spring of 1871, in a fire-proof 
building to be erected for this special 
purpose. This will undoubtedly be ac- 
complished on a thorough and compre- 
hensive plan, which will secure a collec- 
tion far more extensive and of a much 
higher character than any hitherto at- 
tempted in this country; and many of 
the works of art thus collected will be 
sooner or later transferred to the perma- 
nent museum. 

Perhaps the pleasantest days—or 
weeks, as it may be—that one passes in 
London, are those spent at the South 
Kensington Museum, which is organized 
somewhat on the plan of the one pro- 
posed for this city. Its resources of 
instruction and amusement are almost 
endless—and that for nearly all capaci- 
ties and all tastes. Whatever mankind 
has done in the way of the decorative 
and fine arts, has some representative or 
model there in the courts or cloisters, 
while the galleries are hung with many 
of the most characteristic specimens of 
British art, from its earliest day to the 
present time. Cartoons, carvings, pot- 
tery, enamels, marquetry, mosaics, and 
glass wares, alternate with statues and 
paintings, so that the eye is satiated 
with beautiful objects, until the feet 
refuse to carry one further through the 
long corridors, New York has nothing 
of this kind—nor, indeed, any point of 
attraction to render it a desirable resi- 
dence for strangers during the winter. 
In Paris, the casual visitors, drawn 
thither by the galleries and theatres, 
are reckoned by the hundred thou- 
sand. 
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A NBW SCIENCE. 

A friend of ours, writing a critique 
of a great French thinker, some years 
ago, suggested that “universal analo- 
gy” would yet be found a very prolific 
method in the investigations of science. 
“No one,” he said, “can have studied 
nature with any degree of thoroughness, 
without having perceived that her sys- 
tem is one of ascending repetitions ; 
that she is a process of phenomenal 
variation implicated in a permanent 
unity; that each part of an organic 
form is a miniature reproduction of its 
whole; that every higher organization, 
in some way, carries forward with it 
the inferior organization ; or, as Goethe 
expresses it, 

Wie Alles sich zum Ganzen webt 
Eins in dem Andern wirkt und lebt.” 


What was thus dimly indicated, Mr. 8. 
P. Andrews, of this city, has been for 
many years endeavoring to realize. In 
a little book called the “ Primary Sy- 
nopsis of Universology,” intended as a 
popular introduction to a larger work in 
press, he claims to have discovered the 
law of unity, or rather of differentia- 
tion, in the universe. At the first 
glance, it seems an enormous pretension 
—enormous even to ludicrousness and 
absurdity. Yet, in the sense he means, 
it is not an impossible thing to do. As 
the two-dozen letters of the alphabet 
will express all the words or combina- 
tions of words that the English intel- 
lect can or will invent; or as the nine 
digits, with a cipher, can be made to 
express every possible complication of 
the infinite series of numbers, so there 
may be a formula of law that will de- 
scribe every conceivable change in the 
forms and successions of the phenomena 
of the world. . Whether Mr. Andrews 
has discovered this secret, we are in- 
capable of saying; neither our studies 
nor our time enable us to pursue the 
subject sufficiently to give an intelli- 
gent opinion of it; indeed, he has in- 
volved his explanations in such a fearful 
heap of technicalities and new -words 
(necessary, perhaps), that we have got 
but a vague sort of notion of his work- 
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ing-principles; but we have been im- 
pressed by his exceeding ingenuity, his 
learning, his perseverance, and his quiet 
enthusiasm. Many of his distinctions 
and correspondences are very striking 
indeed, and they who are fond of such 
inquiries will find a new and interesting, 
as well as important, field of research 
opened to their minds. 
THE UPPER-CRUST MOB, 

At a recent election in this city, nomi- 
nations to important municipal offices 
were offered to several distinguished and 
worthy citizens under auspices which 
insured their election. They were, in 
nearly every case, declined. But had 
the gentlemen any right to decline? 
Individually, there may have been good 
reasons for their conduct; but, in gen- 
eral, a withdrawal from the active du- 
ties of political life is a grave derelic- 
tion of duty. Mr. Mulford, in his book 
on “The Nation” (which we hope to 
review at length some time), has a 
striking passage on this sort of offence. 
‘ Quoting Hegel’s remark, that the mob 
in a nation is the force which acts with- 
out or apart from the organization of the 
whole, he says that there may thus be “an 
ignorant or a learned mob—a mob of 
men of fashion or men of science; but 
the spirit is the same, and, in its sever- 
ance from the organic people, the same 
essential vulgarity.” Caius Marius, who 
denounces the crowd in Rome as a de- 
tached and disorganized rabble, ex- 
claims, “Go! get you home, you frag- 
ments! and those who, in the conceit 
of culture, or of wealth, or of higher 
interests, or of spiritual endowments, 
withdraw from the normal political ac- 
tion of the nation, are obeying the im- 
pulses of the mob, and are as the very 
fragments for which the Roman patri- 
cian felt such unmeasured scorn.” 


HAWTHORNE IN HIS WORKSHOP, 


We doubt if our country were ever 
better served abroad than by Haw- 
thorne, who was Consul at Liverpool, 
where the efficiency, however, was not 
in his routine and business perform- 
ances, but in the impression he must 
have made as to the kind of men the 
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Republic sometimes nourishes and em- 
ploys. His incomparable genius, his 
high and pure character, and his mod- 
esty and simplicity of manners, must 
have gone far to correct the habitual 
conception of Englishmen as to the 
characteristics of his remote and not 
much-loved relative beyond the sea. He 
has done much, on the other hand, to 
correct and enlarge our notions of the 
sturdy inhabitants of the old paternal 
home. His power of accurate external, 
as well as internal, observation, his love 
of nature, his keen insight into the 
heart of life of all sorts, his fidelity to 
his own emotions, and the clear, lucid, 
charming style in which he conveys 
what his eyes have seen, rendefbis work 
about England perhaps the best we have. 
The “Passages from English Note- 
Books,” just published by Fields, Os- 
good & Co., is a continuation of the 
same work, or rather the same work in 
undress, where we have the impressions 
he received, fresh as they were set down 
at the time, and not as they were after- 
wards elaborated for criticism and the 
public. They are, in a double sense, 
therefore, valuable—as records of what 
he saw and heard, and as uncommon 
revelations of his own rare and weird 
spirit. As we read his pages, we get 
many sudden glimpses of the mysteri- 
ous spiritual laboratory in which the 
Twice-Told Tales and Marble Fawns 
were wrought. They are, also, alas! 
the best that we are likely to have, as 
Mrs. Hawthorne, the editor, intimates 
in a preface that no biography of him 
is ever to be prepared by those most 
competent to undertake the task. She 
trusts to his works, and to the “ Notes” 
that have been and are to be published, 
as the best illustrations of what he 
really was. Meanwhile, the following 
analysis of his temperament (written to 
dispel the often-expressed opinion that 
he was gloomy and morbid) will show 
us what we have lost by this decision. 
“He had,” she says, “the inevitable 
pensiveness and gravity of a person 
who possessed what a friend of his call- 
ed ‘the awful power of insight;’ but 
his mood was always cheerful and equal, 
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and his mind peculiarly healthful, and 
the airy splendor of his wit and humor 
was the light of his home. He saw too 
far to be independent, though his vivid 
sympathies and shaping imagination 
often made him sad in behalf of others. 
He also perceived morbidness wherever 
it existed, instantly, as if by the illumi- 
nation of his own steady cheer; and he 
had the plastic power of putting him- 
self into each person’s situation, and of 
looking from every point of view, which 
made his charity most comprehensive. 
From this cause he necessarily attracted 
confidences, and became confessor to 
Many sinning and suffering souls, to 
whom he gave tender sympathy and 
help, while resigning judgment to the 
Omniscient and All-Wise.” 
THE FENIAN IMPOSTURE. 
Once more the ill-advised and crimi- 


nal designs of the Fenian sect have 
come to a disastrous end. Some lives 


have been lost, a good deal of money 
spent, many a poor fellow seduced from 


his home and his labor, and for what ? 
To liberate Ireland by the subjection of 
Canada? Was there ever a more pitiful 
practical blunder? With the wrongs 
and sufferings of Ireland every feeling 
heart sympathizes; but how are they to 
be redressed by a petty and desultory 
warfare upon innocent British subjects 
three thousand miles away? Are the 
French, the Scotch, the Irish, the English 
settlers in Canada, responsible for the mis- 
deeds of the imperial Government? Can 
they help what their remote rulers have 
done, or are doing? Even suppose these 
Fenian raids successful: would they res- 
cue Ireland from the grasp of England ? 
The whole conception of the thing is 
to the last degree absurd, and it is to 
be hoped that we shall hear no more 
of these abortive and miserable riots on 
the frontier. 
FINIS CORONAT OPUS. 

The end crowns the work emphati- 
cally in the case of Mr. Bryant’s trans- 
lation of the Iliad, of which the second 
and last part is before us. It has been 
carried through, from the outset to the 
conclusion, from the initial invocation 
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to the goddess, who is supposed to in- 
spire poets, to the pouring out of the 
last drop of the red wine in “ mighty 
Hector’s burial-rite,” with the same 
spirit and force of conception, and the 
same exquisite beauty of execution. 
Considering that the poem in the origi- 
nal embraces twenty-four books of more 
than a thousand lines each, one had a 
right to expect that it might flag to- 
wards the end, even in the hands of a 
younger man than Mr. Bryant. But we 
confess that we cannot detect anywhere 
any signs of haste or carelessness, or of 
that weariness of the labor which is 
apt to grow upon all of us when we 
have bent our minds for any length of 
time upon an allotted task. Though 
Homer himself sometimes nods, we do 
not discover that his translation has 
caught any of the momentary contagion. 
The god who even overcame Jupiter, in 
such interesting circumstances, on the 
heights of Ida, has failed to touch the 
lids of our poet with his heavy dews, 
and he sings to the end in the clear, 
lively, beautiful voice with which he 
began. His success is marvellous—mar- 
vellous as a mere feat of intellectual 
perseverance, but still more so as an 
instance of conscientious fidelity to one’s 
own love of excellence. Nowhere has 
Mr. Bryant allowed himself to show the 
great task which he had set himself to do. 

We are not prepared to say that this 
is the most faithful translation of Homer 
that has been made into the English, 
for we have not compared it with the 
original. But we do feel free to say 
that it is by far the most beautiful. 
The ocean-like roll of the old Greek 
hexameter is, of course, lost in our 
blank-verse; the fresh, naive, fervid, 
cleaving vigor of epithet in which the 
old bard of Hellas is the master even 
of Shakespeare, we do not find in our 
more worn and familiar language; but 
whatever was graceful in him, whatever 
was delicate, whatever was poetical, sim- 
ple, lovely, touching, his American pupil 
has given us in the new tongue with an 
almost equal grace and charm. Chap- 
man comes nearer to the Greek, no 
doubt, in a certain ruggedness of man- 
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ner; but then, Chapman is often too 
rugged; Cowper has occasional fine lines 
and fine phrases, marred by singularly 
clumsy and stilted inversions; and Pope, 
though always smooth and harmonious, 
is as rarely faithful to the matter as he 
is to the manner; whereas, Mr. Bryant, 
we think, is uniformly sustained, uni- 
formly simple and idiomatic, and uni- 
formly graceful and true. Many of his 
lines are so happily expressed and turn- 
ed, that they print themselves at once 
upon the memory; and the narrative, 
though not so rapid and strong as the 
original, is sufficiently vivacious to carry 
the reader along with ever-growing in- 
terest. One tires easily of the older 
translations, but we have not found this 
to be the case with Mr. Bryant’s. 


THE ODIOUS GREEN AND WHITE. 


We visited, not long since, a pretty 
little village in a neighboring State, 
which, in its local position and circum- 
stances, reminded us very much of Strat- 


ford-upon-Avon, in England. There 
was the same broad sweep of green 
fields, the same graceful windings of a 
river, and the same distant glimpses of 
blue hills rising in the far horizon—but 
the houses? Well, the most of them 
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were constructed in good taste, and 
were pleasantly set in their borders of 
foliage and flowers. The architects, the 
carpenters, and the gardeners had done 
their work with intelligence, and gene- 
rally with taste; but the painters, alas! 
seem neyer to have heard of any har- 
monious tints or felicitous blendings and 
contrasts of coloring—of nothing, in 
short, but an odious green and white. 
All the surfaces were a blinding white, 
and all the blinds and shutters a fla- 
grant green,—nothing more harsh, more 
repulsive, more crude, more utterly at 
variance with every dictate of good 
taste than the green and white boxes, 
which pained the eye to look at in the 
bright summer sun, and which filled 
the heart not with a feeling of pleasure 
and repose, but with somewhat of un- 
easy indignation. Why should the 
sweetest and loveliest of rural nooks be 
stained and desecrated by these glaring 
daubs of incongruous color? If the 
owners of them have not sufficient cul 
ture to select some gentle neutral tint, 
some tender gray, some cool brown, 
with the necessary shadings in each 
case, why do they not consult a profes 
sional architect of competent skill and 
judgment ? 


LITERATURE—AT HOME. 


—— Tue History of English Litera- 
ture has yet to be written. Among 
those who have attempted it may be 
mentioned Craik, whose bulky volumes 
are intelligent and painstaking, and Mr. 
Henry Morley, of whose labors, as they 
are still incomplete, it is too soon to 
speak; whatever his merits, however, 
brevity is not among the number. The 
better known hand-books of Chambers, 
Shaw, and others, are as good as could 
be expected, in view of the popular aim 
of their compilers. Whether any single 
author will be found competent to such 
a History as is needed—a History which 
shall at once instruct the general reader 
and satisfy the scholar—may be doubt- 
ed: certain it is that he has not yet ap- 


peared. Thomas Warton had many 
qualifications for the work—more, per- 
haps, than were united in any writer of 
his time, with the exception of Gray, 
who once contemplated the task—or so 
much of it as was covered by English 
Poetry—as did Pope before him. Pope 
could not have accomplished it—in the 
first place, because he was not only igno- 
rant of his predecessors, but, from the 
limitation of his talents and tastes, en- 
tirely incapable of sympathizing with 
them; in the second place, because he 
was without that exactness of mind 
which goes to the making of a scholar. 
A striking proof of this is his transla- 
tion of Homer, which Bentley would 
not allow to be Homer at all, though 
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he admitted that it was “ a very pretty 
poem ;” and how little he knew of the 
English poets, anterior to Dryden and 
Cowley, is seen in his conversations, as 
reported by Spence, and in his worth- 
less edition of Shakespeare. Gray was 
scholar enough to have written any 
thing for which mere scholarship was 
demanded, but he lacked the continu- 
ous activity of interest essential to a 
historian, and, in particular, the breadth 
of taste essential to the historian of 
English Poetry. Warton possessed these 
qualities in an eminent degree, to which 
was added a wide range of reading, and 
the unerring instinct of a poet. It was 
not a poetical age in which he lived, 
and he was not its greatest poet; but, 
as far as he went, he was genuine. If 
his vein was scanty, its ore was at least 
pure—the grains being washed from the 
zich table-lands of Milton and Spenser. 
All things considered, it was fortunate 
for his fame that Warton undertook to 
write a history of English Poetry, and it 
is muck to be regretted that he did not 
live to finish the work. Had he com- 
pleted it on the scale he commenced, it 
is not very likely that the ground would 
have been broken anew by others; as 
it is, those who followed him have 
added but little to our stock of knowl- 
edge in regard to the period he illus- 
trated. Later researches have enabled 
them to correct some of his errors, and 
to elucidate some points left by him in 
obscurity. But this was to have been 
expected; for whatever may be the 
mental endowments of an early or a 
later historian, the labors of the last 
ought always to be the best. But what- 
ever its imperfections, Warton’s History 
of English Poetry is a noble monument 
to the genius of its author, and, in spite 
of its unfinished character, it must al- 
ways take a high rank among works of 
its class. Upwards of a hundred years 
have elapsed since it was first publish- 
ed, and while it may not have passed 
through as many editions as could be 
desired, its authority has been of the 
weightiest. As there has been no recent 
edition of Warton—there is none, in 
fact, that is easily accessible to average 
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readers of literary history, the early 
copies being both expensive and scarce 
—Messrs. G. P. Putnam & Sons have 
published a cheap edition, in one vol- 
ume. We think it will be popular, 
partly on account of its price as com- 
pared with the cost of the old quarto 
editions; and partly because there are 
one hundred readers whom it will in- 
terest now to one in Warton’s day. 
Early English Poetry is the specialty of 
the period, and no one can hope to be a 
proficient therein who is not familiar 
with Warton’s entertaining gossip about 
its worthies. 

—— The seventeenth century is, in 
many respects, one of the most notable 
periods in English History, being, in 
politics, an epoch of principle and revo- 
lution, followed by an epoch of interest 
and corruption; and, in literature, an 
epoch of brilliancy and decadence. 
There rises, at its mention, the pedantic 
James, who is said to have trembled at 
the sight of a sword, and who could 
not endure the whiff of a fife—whose 
reign is stained with the murder of 
Overbury, and the imprisonment and 
execution of Raleigh; who might well 
make Prince Henry wonder how his 
father could confine such a lord in a 
cage; the figure of Charles, a model of 
the exterior of royalty—gentle, thought- 
ful, but neither strong enough nor wise 
enough to keep his word; the sturdy 
form of Cromwell, who summed up life 
as the double duty of serving God and 
keeping his powder dry; and the sec- 
ond Charles, saturnine and witty, fa- 
taous for feeding ducks and fondling 
poodles, and by no means choice in his 
selection of mistresses,— 


“* Who never said a foolish thing, 
And never did a wise one.” 


But more familiar than these shadows 
—royal or otherwise—are the immortal 
shapes of Milton, Marvell, and Sydney ; 
the courtly Carew, and the elegant 
Suckling, poor, ruined Lovelace—sweet- 
est of poets and faithfulest of Cavaliers, 
and the melancholy Cowley, and his 
friend Evelyn. We love them all, and 
Evelyn not the least, although he was, 
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perhaps, the least, if we regard him as 
a man of letters. But the greatest man 
is not always the man we love most; 
for now and then there comes one who 
wins our sympathies and compels our 
respect by virtue of certain qualities 
inherent in him—which qualities, in 
Evelyn’s case, were those of an English 
gentleman, He lived a long and active 
life, much of which was spent in public 
employment; and it redounds to his 
credit, considering the time, that every 
part of it will bear the closest scrutiny. 
He believed in a monarchy, but not 
blindly, since he not only lived happily 
through the Revolution by which it was 
subverted, but, when it was again in the 
ascendancy, could withstand its abuses 
of power. Men of all parties trusted 
him, and their trust was not misplaced. 
He might have said of himself, almost 
from the beginning,— 
“Tam become a name; 
For always roaming with a hungry heart 
Much have I seen and known; cities of men 


And manners, climates, councils, governments, 
Myself not least, but honored of them all.” 


And he should be, and is, honored still 
by those who are familiar with his life 
and its work—a small class of readers, 
which we hope to see increased and 
which is likely to increase in this coun- 
try through his Memoirs, of which 
Messrs. G. P. Putnam & Sons have re- 
cently issued a new edition—a reprint 
of the original one, now some fifty years 
old, and long since out of print. It 
comprises Evelyn’s “ Diary,” from 1641 
to 1705-6, with a selection from his 
familiar letters, the whole forming an 
entertaining collection of seventeenth 
century gossip. What Pepys was in his 
way, Evelyn was in his, the one being 
the most amusing of lackeys, the other 
the most accomplished of gentlemen. 
We accept Pepys as we would a Bice- 
roni, who is “up” in the novelties of 
London—who has seen Dryden’s last 
new play, and talked with Charles’ last 
new favorite; but we are proud of the 
society of Evelyn, which is sure to be 
that of our betters. He can introduce 
us to, or at least tell us about, Cowley 
and Waller. Evelyn met Waller, in the 
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course of his travels, at Venice, in 
March, 1646: “ Having pack’d up my 
purchases of books, pictures, castes, 
treacle, &c. (the making and extraordi- 
nary ceremonie whereof I had been 
curious to observe, for "tis extremely 
pompous and worth seeing) I departed 
from Venice, accompanied with Mr, 
Waller (the celebrated Poet), now new- 
ly gotten out of England, after the Par- 
liament had extreamely worried him 
for attempting to put in execution the 
Commission of Aray, and for which the 
rest of his Collegues were hanged by 
the Rebells.” A day or two later they 
passed the Euganian hills, with which 
Shelley was so delighted. “The wayes 
were something deepe, the whole coun- 
try flat and even as a bowling greene. 
The comon fields lie square, and are or- 
derly planted with fruite trees while the 
vines run and embrace for many miles, 
with delicious streames creeping along 
the ranges.” July found the party in 
France: “ Sometimes we footed it thro’ 
pleasant fields and meadows; sometimes 
we shot et fowls and other birds, noth- 
ing came amiss; sometimes we play’d 
at cards, whilst others sung or were 
composing verses, for we had the greate 
Poet Mr. Waller in our companie, and 
some other ingenious persons besides.” 
In the following September, ‘‘ Came Mr. 
Waller to see me about a child of his 
which the Popish midwife had bap- 
tis’d.”” Evelyn was very much interest- 
ed in the Royal Society, of which he 
was one of the founders, and he wished 
Cowley to write an Ode in its honor, 
and against the irreverent wits of the 
day, of whom Butler was the most 
effective. ‘“ But you have numbers and 
charmes that can bind even these Spir- 
its of Darknesse, and render their in- 
struments obsequious; and we know 
you have a divine Hyme for us; the 
luster of the Royal Society calls for an 
Ode from the best of Poets upon the no- 
blest Argument.” Cowley complied with 
the request, but his “divine Hymne,” 
while it contains good lines, is not 
among his best works, being far inferior 
to the noble Ode printed as the conclu- 
sion of his essay “Of the Garden,” 
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which was appropriately addressed to 
the author of “Sylva.” The first stanza 
gives us a charming glimpse of Evelyn 
and his rural surroundings : 


“ Happy art thou, whom God does bless 
With the ful! choice of thine own happiness : 
And happier yet, because thou’rt blest 
With prudence, how to choose tbe best : 
In books and gardens, thou hast plac'd aright 
(Things, which thou well dost understand, 
And both, dost make with thy laborious hand) 
Thy noble, innocent delight : 
And in thy virtuous wife, where thou again dost 
meet 
Both pleasures more refined and sweet : 
The fairest garden in her looks, 
And in her mind the wisest beoks, 
Qh, who would change these soft, yet solid joys, 
For empty shows, and senseless noise ; 
And all what rank ambition breeds, 
Which seem such beauteous flowers, and are such 
poisonous weeds?” 


Who, indeed? Not Evelyn, at Wolton, 
nor Cowley, in his little retreat at Chert- 
sey. And this reference to the pensive 
poet must close our extracts from Eve- 
lyn’s Diary ; it occurs among his mem- 
oranda for 1667: “1 August. I re- 
ceiv’d the sad news of Abraham Cow- 
ley’s death, that incomparable poet and 
virtuous man, my very deare friend, and 
was greately deplored. 38. Went to Mr. 
Cowley’s funerall, whose corps lay at 
Wallingford House, and was thence 
convey’d to Westminster Abby in a 
hearse with 6 horses and all funeral de- 
cency, neere an hundred coaches of no- 
blemen and persoas of qualitie follow- 
ing; among these all the witts of the 
toune, divers bishops and clergymen. 
He was interr’d next Geoffry Chaucer 
and neere to Spenser. A goodly monu- 
ment has been since erected to his mem- 
orie.” 
“Who now reads Cowley? If he pleases yet, 

His moral pleases, not his pointed wit; 

Forget his epic, nay, Pindaric art, 

But still I love the language of his h ad 


—— There comes to us from Australia 
an addition to the Colonial Party of 
England, a scanty stock, which needs 
more encouragement than it receives, 
and which will one, day, no doubt, 
be more abundant. Strictly speaking, 
Literature should be judged as Litera- 
ture, with no reference to extenuating 
circumstances, either as regards its wri- 
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ters or the places and seasons in which 
they write; but, as we violate this rule 
in the case of young poets generally, 
and uneducated poets particularly, there 
is no good reason why it should be ca- 
priciously enforced against young and 
comparatively uneducated communities. 
We intend no disrespect to Australia by 
this remark, which would apply with 
equal force to our own Territories : what 
we mean is, that excellence of the high- 
est order should be looked for only 
where men most largely congregate—the 
great capitals of the world, to which, 


- as they are there most in demand, and 


best rewarded, genius and talent natu- 
rally gravitate. When the New Zea- 
lander is musing over the ruins of Lon- 
don, Melbourne will have taken its 
place, and we shall then expect from it, 
if not another Shakespeare, at least oth- 
er Tennysons, Brownings, and Byrons. 
Till their laurels shall have grown, we 
must be content with wilder chaplets, 
such as these Leaves from Australian 
Forests, which Mr. Henry Kendall has 
gathered, and which make a pleasant 
little collection. The accomplishment 
of verse is so common nowadays, that 
it is not always easy when a new writer 
thereof appears to at once decide wheth- 
er he is a poet or a versifier—in other 
words, whether he is merely an imitator 
of his contemporaries, or whether, be- 
hind all his imitations, there is a per- 
sonality which may be called his own. 
There is imitation enough in Mr. Ken- 
dall—or, to put it less offensively, there 
is evidence enough of his admiration 
of Tennyson, Browning, and Poe; but 
there is more than this, we think ; there 
is something which belongs to Mr. Ken- 
dall himself. His best pieces are his 
simplest, and the best of these are col- 
ored by the life and scenery of Aus- 
tralia. He has a clear perception of 
what is most characteristic of its woods, 
wastes, and waters, and considerable tal- 
ent for natural description: when he 
confines himself to what is before him, 
he is excellent; but when he attempts 
to be imaginative or fanciful, his power 
deserts him. His classical pieces, being 
more ambitious, are less happy. As a 
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sample of his average manner, we copy 
his “‘ Dedication : ” 


“To her, who, cast with me in trying days, 
Stood in the place of health, and power, and 


praise ; 

Who, when I thought all light was out, became 
A lamp of hope that put my fears to shame ; 
‘Who faced for love’s sole sake the life austere 
That waits upon the man of letters here ; 
Who, unawares, her deep affection showed, 
By many a touching little wifely mode ; 
Whose spirit self-denying, dear, divine, 
Its sorrows hid, so it might lessen mine,— 
To her, my bright, best friend, I dedicate 

' This book of songs. *Twill help to eompenusate 

' For much neglect. The act, if not the rhyme, 
‘Will touch her heart, and lead her to the time 
Of trials past. That which is most intense 
‘Within these leaves is of her influence ; 

- And if aught here is sweetened with a tone 

* Sincere, like love, it came of love alone.” 


— “Of the making of many books 
there is no end,” said the Wise Man, 
and, in our critical capacity, we are 
painfully reminded of the fact. An- 
other, less reputed for wisdom, wished 
that his enemy would write a book— 
why, is not stated, we believe; but 
whatever his motive, we cannot applaud 


it; for of books already written, both 
by our enemies and our friends, there 
are enough. There are far too many 
such books as Paris by Sunlight and 
Gaslight, the joint production of the 
National Publishing Company and Mr. 


James D. McCabe, Jr. We transpose 
the order, usually observed, on this oc- 
casion ; for, while we can conceive of 
certain works as written without a view 
to publication, there are others to which 
no other object could have imparted 
even the semblance of vitality. They 
are manufactured, in the lowest sense 
of the word, since it is to hands alone 
we owe them. They imply materials, 
as fine chairs and tables imply lumber; 
but the lumber once gathered, the sup- 
ply answers the demand. We hope, in 
these cases, that it exceeds it, or will 
soon; for, to speak frankly, the system 
which now obtains of publishing by 
" subscription has little to recommend it 
any way, and nothing that should re- 
commend it to readers, either as regards 
the books subscribed for, which are 
generally worthless, or as regards their 
prices, which are always exorbitant. 
“Trash at the dearest rate,” describes 
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these productions, and the class who are 
said to part with their money easily, 
their average purchasers, Exceptions 
may occasionally occur, but the rule 
holds good, especially with this dreary 
mass of verbiage about “ the mysteries 
and miseries, the virtues and. the vices, 
the splendors and the crimes of the city 
of Paris.” As with the text so with the 
illustrations, though the French origi- 
nals are often very spirited. 

—— Dr. E. E. Marcy, of this city, is 
well known as a writer outside of the 
profession of which he is a distinguish- 
ed member. His last work, entitled 
“ Life Duties,” is, as the name indicates, 
a dissertation on the practical responsi- 
bilities of men. Treating life as a di- 
vine gift, for the conduct of which we 
are under obligation to the Giver, the 
author presents the duties of our every- 
day existence in a style as far removed 
as possible from mere commonplace and 
dry “ preaching,” while earnestly appeal- 
ing to the conscience, the good sense, 
and the experience of his readers. He 
depicts the evils of our fashionable fol- 
lies—of intemperate habits, of undue 
love of money, of infanticide in all its 
phases, of illicit pleasures, and of other 
violations of the moral and natural laws 
—with the skill, the insight, and the 
discreetness of a man of the world who 
has observed much and thought to some 
purpose. Moreover, he brings into use 
his thorough knowledge of the physical 
consequences of fashionable sins and 
follies. His admonitions have, there- 
fore, the practical force which the ad- 
vice of a skilful physician peculiarly 
has on the minds of those who confide 
in his professional knowledge. His 
book is admirably written ; filled with 
important practical advice, and _per- 
vaded by the spirit of one who desires 
to serve the best interests of humanity. 

—— The Men who Advertise: an Ac- 
count of Successful Adventures, together 
with Hints on the Method of Advertis- 
ing. (New York: G. P. Rowell & Co., 
1870.) A solid and well-printed royal 
octavo volume of 872 pages, and itself 
@ specimen of its theme. It is one 
sturdy advertisement of advertising. 
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None but itself can be its parallel. It 
really consists of three separate works 
paged and bound asone. The first is a 
-series of biographical sketches of “ The 
Men who Advertise ”—i. e., naturally 
enough, of thosé'who advertise with G. 
P. Rowell & Co., unless a certain num- 
ber of sample personages be excepted, 
useful for their lofty example in the 
cause. One among these sketches, how- 
ever, reminds us of the procession which 
consisted in part of “ people going the 
other way.” It is a history of Mr. A. 
T. Stewart, and shows pretty plainly 
that he did not advertise ; he financier- 
ed. Still, his is a good name to have 
in almost any list. These sketches con- 
tain a good many facts and dates about 
American business biography, and they 
are, of course (except as excepted), soak- 
ed with advertising through and through 
—a mere gospel of advertising. There 
are little didactic chapters and scraps 
here and there, teaching—very natu- 
rally, again—that, of this gospel, Messrs, 
G. P. Rowell & Co. are the cheapest and 
smartest apostles. The record-part is 
an “ American Newspaper Rate-Book.” 
This is not a list of the advertising 
rates of the newspapers, for whom 
Messrs. Rowell are advertising agents, 
That supposition would disgracefully 
underrate the shrewdness of these gen- 
tlemen. It consists of 400 pages of 
advertisements of newspapers and peri- 
odicals, in the course of which the ad- 
vertising terms of each are stated. This 
extremely neat device must clear a hand- 
some sum over and above the whole cost 
of the book. When we reflect that the 
volume itself is to be sold for the sum 
of five dollars, and also that, in the 
natural course of events, some of the 
biographical sketches are pretty jfree- 
ly contributed, we are moved to admi- 
ration. It is an advertisement of the 
publisher’s business, not in that form, 
but in the form of advertisements by 
their patrons. 

The third part is a well-arranged, 
extensive, and convenient “ American 
Newspaper Directory,” giving the names, 
days of issue, circulation, &c., of a good 
list of newspapers and other periodicals 
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in the United States and British Amer- 
ica, and is a laborious, successful, and 
useful piece of cataloguing. 
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Appleton & Co, 
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“ Henrietta Temple, a Love Story,” by the Right 
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ner & Co. 
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Prof, J, H. Meluvatns, of Princeton. 12mo, 
cloth. ©, Scribner & Co. 


“ Wonders of Architecture’’ Translated from 
the French of M. Lergsre, (Lllustrated Library 
of Wonders.) 12mo. cloth, C. Scribner & Co. 


“ Lifting the Veil.” 16mo, cloth. C. Scribner & 
Co. 


“ Poems.” By Dans Gasriet Rossertr, Author's 
edition. 12mo, cloth. Roberts Bros. 


“ Salmonia; or Daysof Fly Fishing.” With some 
account of the habits of fishes belonging to the ge- 
nus Salmo. By Sir Humpury Davy, Bart. 
From the 4th London edition. 12mo, cloth, Illus, 
Roberts Bros 


“ Consolations in Travel; or the Last Days of a 
Philosopher.” By Sin Humpury Davy, Bart. 
From the 5th London edition. 16mo, cloth, Illus. 
Roberts Bros, 


“ Superstition & Force, Essays on the Wager of Law, 
the Wager of Batile, the Ordeal, Torture. By 
Henry C. Lea, 2d edition revised. 12mo, 
cloth, H.C, Lea 


“A Treatise onthe Christian Doctrine of Marri- 
age.” By Huan Davy Evans, LL.D. With a 
biographical sketch of the author. 12mo, cloth. 
Hurd & Houghton. 


“ Only a Girl; ora Physician for the Soul.” A 
Romance; fromthe German of Wilhelmine Von 
Hillern, by Mrs. A.L. Wister. J. B. Lippincott 
& Co. 
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— “The Annals of an Eventful 
Life,” by George Webbe Dasent (Hurst 
and Blackett, London), is praised en- 
thusiastically by the Quarterly Review, 
with extracts which seem to justify its 
fayor ; and has rapidly passed through 
four editions, The “ Emile of the Nine- 
teenth Century,” by the admirable poet 
and essayist, M., Alphonse Esquiros 
(Paris, Librairie Internationale), is high- 
ly commended, both as an imaginative 
story and as a pleasing picture of early 
education in England. “Sidney Bel- 
lew, a Story,” by Francis Francis (Lon- 
don, Tinsley), appears to have been con- 
structed by an inexpert writer, but con- 
tains spirited and instructive sketches 
of manly sport in Scotland, evidently 
from life. Mr. Anthony Trollope began 
a new story, ‘Sir Anthony Hotspur,” in 
Maemillan’s Magazine for May, but a 
prophet is needed to say whether any 
incomplete work of this unequal writer 
will be good or bad. But Mr. Trollope 
is no longer content with novel-writing ; 
he aspires to be known as a scholar and 
an interpreter of the classics, and the 
next volume of “ Ancient Classics for 
English Readers” (Edinburgh, Black- 
wood & Sons) is to be his account of 
Julius Cesar. Garibaldi’s “Rule of the 
Monk,” so severely handled by the crit- 
ics as a work of art, seems to have suc- 
ceeded well enough to encourage the 
old hero to try his hand at another 
novel, and “ Cantoni, the Volunteer,” is 
to be published at once. On the whole, 
the German novelists seem to contribute 
more, just now, to the world’s amuse- 
ment than those of any other nation. 
Julius Rodenberg’s “ Von Gottes Gna- 
den,” (“By God’s Grace,”) a story of 
Cromwell’s time, is thoroughly good, in 
manner as well as in substance, and, 
though twice as long as an average 
English novel, will doubtless be trans- 
lated and become a favorite. It is at 
once a remarkably good story and a 


true picture of the times it treats. Gus- 
tav Freitag’s Life of the Baden states- 
man, Karl Mathy, has much of the in- 
terest of a romance, though it is accept- 
ed as a faithful biography. Daniel von 
Kaszony, a Hungarian dramatist of local 
celebrity, publishes a German novel, en- 
titled “1872, A Romance of the Fu- 
ture” (Leipzig, Pardubitz), in which he 
shows exactly what the political history 
of Europe is to be for the next three 
years, and, among other events, assures 
us of the annexation of all the South 
German States to Prussia, and the coro- 
nation of the king of Prussia at Frank- 
fort as “ Kaiser Friedrich VI.” 

—— Karl Ferdinand Gutzkow is per- 
haps best known in this country as the 
author of such tragedies as “ Uriel 
Acosta,” or of such strong and mor- 
ally loose novels as “ Wally,” written in 
his “ Werther. Period.” . But his genius 
has deepened and widened with the 
years, and, at home, a new work from 
his pen is an event of universal interest. 
He has recently published two volumes 
of “ Pictures from Life” (‘‘ Lebensbil- 
der,” Stuttgart, 1870), containing five 
sketches and novels, the most important 
of which, with the same title as Spiel- 
hagen’s well-known “Through Night 
to Light,” is a story of the Eighteenth 
Century in England, a period of which 
the author has made a special and suc- 
cessful study. This novelette is now 
published in English, also, by Tauch- 
nitz, Leipsic, in his “ Collection of Ger- 
man Authors;” and a new novel by 
Gutzkow, “The Sons of Pestalozzi,” is 
also announced as ready, but has not 
yet reached New York. 

—— That Henri Taine is a great 
critic and a great teacher of critical 
principles, no reader of his English 
Literature or of his Ideal in Art will 
question. But we must rub our eyes 
clear, really to believe that these two 
stout octavo volumes “De l’Intelli- 
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gence” (Paris, Hachette et Cie.) are his. 
An attempt at a complete and philo- 
sophical psychology is bold in any man, 
and seems rash in one who has given so 
many years to art, history, and general 
literature. But M. Taine looks on his 
former studies as the vestibule to this, 
and thinks the step from history to 
psychology is but that from the. par- 
ticular to the general, from the instance 
to the law. “The historian writes the 
psychology of the molecule or the group, 
and what he does for the past, roman- 
cers and dramatists do for the present. 
I have worked fifteen years at these 
special psychologies; I now attempt 
general psychology.” And this he calls 
“the ‘work to which he has given the 
most thought.” M. Taine’s previous 
contributions to philosophy were acute 
as criticisms, but did not suggest the 
patience or the breadth necessary to 
work out independently a theory of 
mental action. We have but read 


enough of this elaborate treatise to 


feel that it is too rhetorical for science ; 
that the author believes some strange 
reports without conclusive proof; and 
that he is often ready to mistake an 
apt and beautiful illustration for an 
argument; but his pages are always 
clear, and usually fresh, vigorous, sug- 
gestive, and entertaining. 

—— The poetry of Tennyson is a sore 
stumbling-block to translators. . The in- 
tense impression much of it makes on 
many minds, tempts strongly to the re- 
production of it in another language ; 
and the “ Hore Tennysoniang,” recent- 
ly published by a few English scholars, 
in which they give Latin and Greek ver- 
sions of some striking passages, show, 
at least, that Greek is better fitted to be 
the medium for his peculiar style of 
thinking than any modern tongue, ex- 
cept his own strictly Attic English. 
There are German, French, and Italian 
translations of many of his poems; 
some of the German ones tolerable, none 
of the others. But the “In Memo- 
riam” has never appeared in a German 
dress, until now, that a translation, un- 
der the title “ Freundes-Klage,” by Rob- 
ert Waldmiiller-Duboe, is announced by 
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Grining, in Hamburg. But until we 
see a rendering in some other modern 
language of such lines as these, 
“ High wisdom holds my wisdom less, 
That I, who look with temperate eyes 
On glorious insufficiencies, 
Set light by narrower perfectness "— 

we shall believe them, and a large part 
of the “In Memoriam,” to be the ex- 
clusive possession of our mother-tongue. 

— “The Woman-Question ” threat- 
ens to set the world by the ears. But 
in Europe the form it takes is certainly 
more promising than here; for, apart 
from Mr. John Stuart Mill, nearly all 
the agitators there regard the new move- 
ment as designed mainly, if not solely, for 
“the industrial emancipation of women,” 
by which they seem to mean simply a 
wider range of employment and better 
wages for those women who have to 
support themselves. _ To this extent, in- 
deed, most of the economists of Europe 
have taken extreme ground for reform, 
which is certainly far more needed in 
every European nation than it is here; 
and popular attention has been drawn 
to the subject in Germany, France, Den- 
mark, Italy, and even in Spain and Rus- 
sia. But nowhere has more been done 
to convince public opinion of the real 
necessity for improving the condition 
of working-women, than in Sweden, 
where Frederika’ Bremer opened the dis- 
cussion a generation ago, and her dis- 
ciples, Rosalie Olivecrona and Sophie 
Lejonhufvud, keep it very lively now. 
But their ways are not the ways of the 
Sorosis and the Revolution. Delmoni- 
co’s lunches and woman’s rights conven- 
tions are alike unknown to them. In- 
stead of all this, they have quietly pub- 
lished a journal, devoted to instructing 
mothers in their educational duties, and 
stimulating the zeal of women and girls 
for knowledge and practical skill in the 
arts of life; and this journal they have 
tried to bring into every Swedish house- 
hold, with such success that it has stead- 
ily grown in circulation through its ten 
years of life, and is now one of the best 
known of. Scandinavian publications. 
At first almost alone in their views, the 
editors have been gradually joined by a 
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strong party in the State, until now 
theirs is the popular side; the Govern- 
ment is with them; large sums have 
been spent in providing schools to give 
as good an education to girls as that 
open to boys; and so many trades and 
professions are opened, or opening, to 
them, that Sweden may be said to stand 
next to the United States in the variety 
and freedom it gives to female labor. 
Printing, book-binding, photographing, 
engraving, watch-making, book-keep- 
ing, and lithographing are among the 
kinds of business now regularly prac- 
tised by’ women in Sweden; many 
offices of state have been declared open 
to both sexes indifferently, and the two 
universities have recently, by order of 
the Government, made their courses of 
medical instruction accessible to women 
on precisely the same conditions as to 
men. The new German Women’s Advo- 
cate (Der Frauenanwalt, edited by Jenny 
Hirsch, Berlin, Otto Léwenstein), of 
which the first number appeared in 
April, is devoted to the same cause— 
of improving the position of women 
by improving women themselyes—and 
is remarkably silent on political ques- 
tions. But Mr. Mill has just stirred up 
the London meeting of his “ Women’s 
Suffrage Society” to believe that the 
danger of government here is not from 
tyranny, but from indolence, and that 
public life needs women to give it pur- 
pose and energy. At Turin, Signora 
Giulia Molino-Colombini has found en- 
couragement enough in her special work 
of reforming and extending the educa- 
tion of women to lead her to prepare a 
new and much enlarged edition, in 
three volumes, of her essays on the sub- 
ject (“ Sulla Educazione della Donna”), 
which is said to be one of the best 
works the present agitation has evoked. 

—— Napoleon III. has met with a 
new rebuke from the Pope. It is well 
known that he long since purchased a 
considerable part of the Aventine Hill, 
on which the palaces of the Caesars 
formerly stood, and has been digging it 
out, making important discoveries every 
month, During the last year the great 
portico of the palace of Tiberius has 
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been exposed, and adjoining it lies Do- 
mitian’s palace; but just here Napole- 
on’s purchase ends, He had recently 
negotiated for the next property, and 
the deed was ready, when the Pope in- 
terfered to forbid the sale, and is about 
to make all excavations impossible, by 
building a new church on the ground as 
it now lies. Rome has nearly four hun- 
dred churches already, and plenty of 
room for more; but the contrast be- 
tween French energy and science in an- 
tiquarian researches, and the poor old 
Pope’s pretense of excavations close 
by, with a superannuated invalid or two 
shovelling away indefinitely, is too strik- 
ing to be permitted ; and then, the eld- 
est son of the Church has not shown zeal 
enough in these days of “ infallibility.” 

— The exhibition of the Royal 
Academy was opened in London at the 
end of April, and, with it, all the throng 
of minor galleries that regularly sur- 
round it as satellites. Among names fa- 
miliar to Americans, Sir Edward Land- 
seer, Mr. Daniel Maclise, Mr. J. F. Lewis, 
Mr. T. Faed, and Mr. Elmore, are said to 
be fairly represented. But Mr. Millais, in 
a number of striking works-—said to be 
the best he has ever painted—seems to 
attract more attention than any other 
English artist; while M. Géréme, with 
his “ Jerusalem,” and still more with his 
“Death of Marshal Ney,” quite bears 
off the honors of the exhibition, al- 
though M. Alma-Tadema also contri- 
butes to it. Mr. Holman Hunt is not 
represented here, but has two landscapes 
in the exhibition of the Society of Paint- 
ers in water-colors, which are said to 
present wonderful and entirely new ef- 
fects of light. The opening of the 
Academy was saddened by the sudden 
death of Mr. Maclise, one of its most 
eminent members, who had, indeed, de- 
clined both its presidency and the hon- 
or of knighthood from the Crown. The 
Paris “ salon” is this year quite desert- 
ed by many of the first French artists, 
such as Meissonier and Géréme; and a 
picture by Régnault is the centre of at- 
traction, representing Salome, just after 
the dance which bought John the Bap- 
tist’s head. 
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— Dr. H. C. Bastian has not yet 
published his promised work on the 
Origin of Life, which will contain all 
the information yet collected on the 
vexed question whether organisms are 
ever spontaneously produced out of in- 
organic matter. But he foreshadows, in 
a letter to the London Times, his own 
judgment on the question, by reporting 
some startling experiments lately made 
by himself and Dr. Frankland. They 
prepared some solutions containing or- 
ganic matter, and hermetically sealed 
them in vessels containing no air what- 
ever; they then submitted them to a 
great heat, above 300° Fahrenheit, for 
four hours, in order to destroy any 
germs which might be supposed to be 
present ; yet, after a few weeks, under 
favorable conditions, living organisms, 
many of them of kinds wholly un- 
known before, were found in the solu- 
tions. A full account of these experi- 
ments, and of the precautions taken in 
them to prevent error, is promised to 
the Royal Society. 

— The study of “mental time,” 
“personal equation,” “the speed of 
the nerve-fiuid,” or “the velocity of 
thought,” is fascinating to many inqui- 
rers. Let an observer watch for a ball 
to fall, and himself try to drop another 
at the same instant; it will take time 
for the impression on his eye to reach 
his mind, for the perception to set the 
will in action, and for the volition to 
move his muscles, and the question is, 
How much time? Ingenious methods 
of inquiry have been devised, and some 
curious results obtained, which are sum- 
med up by Mr. M. Foster in Nature. 
For instance, it has been proved that, 
in a frog, the volition goes from the will 
to the muscle at the rate of about nine- 
ty-three feet a second ; but in a man, at 
least one sixth faster. Sensations ap- 
pear to travel to the brain at greater 
speed, but this is not quite certain; on 
the average, the whole “ mental time” 
required to receive an impression by the 
sight, and give a voluntary signal of it, 
is about one sixth of a second; but by 
the touch, one seventh of a second is 
sufficient. But if the mind has to dis- 
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criminate between two signals, more 
than a seventh of a second additional is 
necessary. 

—— There is much zeal shown by 
British astronomers in preparing to ob- 
serve the eclipse of the sun of next De- 
cember, which will be total on a line 
running from Odemira in Portugal, 
through Cadiz, and a little north of 
Gibraltar, to Syracuse’‘and Mount Etna 
in Sicily. It is proposed to send out at 
least two expeditions, one of them to 
Gibraltar, supplied with a full appara- 
tus of telescopes, stereoscopes, &c., and 
with not less than twenty skilled ob- 
servers in each, and to make the “ co- 
rona,” which has been seen around the 
sun in former eclipses, and is still a mys- 
tery, the principal object of attack. 
The astronomer of the Spectator, how- 
ever, regards this problem as solved, 
and predicts that the observation will 
establish his view, that the corona and 
the zodiacal light alike are produced by 
innumerable meteors revolving around 
the sun, forming, perhaps, myriads of 
streams, each moving in a long ellipse, 
like that ascribed to the meteors of our 
August and November showers. 

—— Mr. Alfred Russel Wallace’s new 
essays (“Contributions to the Theory 
of Natural Selection,” London, Mac- 
millan) are charming, and though less 
of their contents is new than was ex- 
pected, we have read every page of 
them with deep interest. Their most 
remarkable feature is the author’s refusal 
to admit that “natural selection” will 
account for all the changes necessary to 
produce man from lower forms of life. 
He holds that mental modifications 
largely take the place of physical ones 
in man, and that his social nature leads 
to codperation, by which the strength 
of each helps all; so that the “ survival 
of the fittest ” ceases to be the control- 
ling physical law of life, and natural 
selection is held in check. In his opin- 
ion, therefore, the development of man 
must have been carried on under some 
other laws as yet unsuspected. 

—— The recent famous sale of the 
Demidoff collection of pictures has been 
followed by a sale of the same Prince’s 
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cabinet of curiosities and antiquities, 
in which the furious rivalry of pur- 
chasers has made folly-prices more sur- 
prising than those of the Dutch portraits. 
Lord Dudley, for example, bought an 
incomplete set of Sevres porcelain, each 
piece containing a bird in medallion, 
upon a Turkish-blue ground, for 355,000 
francs—a little more than four hundred 
dollars in gold for each piece—although 
the painting is said to be in rather bad 
taste, and is certainly not of the best 
age, having been made in Louis XV.’s 
time. A pair of secretaries in elaborate 
buhl-work, in an intricate and inelegant 
style, brought 111,000 francs, and small- 
er articles prices proportionately high. 
—— Two new volumes of poetry 
have appeared in London within a fort- 
night, to which the critics pay more 
than common respect—“ Poems, by 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti” (F. 8. Ellis), 
and “ Poems, by Charles Kent” (Tuck- 
er). Most of Mr. Kent’s volume had 
been published before, but all, or nearly 
all, of Mr. Rossetti’s is new. We have 
not yet seen either; but the extracts in 
critical journals show merit in both. 
These poets may be regarded as belong- 
ing to the reaction against the long- 
dominant influence of Tennyson—the 
reaction which Swinburne and Morris 
have already carried so far; their effect 
is always to say, with simplicity and 
directness, what they mean to express ; 
while Tennyson is forever suggesting 
many things which he does not say. It 
is this endless suggestiveness which 
makes the Laureate’s verses infinitely 
dear to minds which, by habit and tem- 
per, brood and linger upon them; and 
repulsive to so many, who feel that the 
true way of poetry is the direct and 
narrow way to the heart, on which all 
that is artificial is out of place. Itisa 
sign of the times in literature that the 
reaction grows sharper every day, and 
that Mr. Tennyson’s infltence, for the 
time, is on the wane, though his name 
is still the first among living British 
writers, and its immortality assured. 
—— Malle. Valentine de Cessiat, a 
niece of Lamartine, has undertaken to 
collect and edit his letters and unpub- 
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lished manuscripts. She requests all 
persons who have any of them, to lend 
them to her for this purpose. Like Cice- 
ro, of whom he was in so many respects 
a copy in little, Lamartine was too vain 
and too vacillating for lasting success 
in public affairs; but like him, too, he 
had brilliant talents, high culture, and 
most amiable traits in social life, all of 
which appeared tc the greatest advan- 
tage in his private correspondence. The 
publication of parts of this will con- 
tribute more to his fame than all that 
he has himself given to the world since 
the “ History of the Girondists.” 

—— On December 17, 1770, Beethoven 
was born at Bonn, and the whole Ger- 
man nation looks forward eagerly to the 
celebration of his centennial festival, at 
the close of this year, when every pro- 
duction he has left will be heard again 
from Strasburg to Warsaw. Hermann 
Schmid’s drama, “ Beethoven,” which 
was presented in Vienna last winter, is 
going the rounds of the German thea- 
tres with general enthusiasm, and new 
interest is felt in every reminiscence of 
the great meister’s life that books can 
furnish. The festival in December will 
be observed in every town in Germany. 

—— The four hundredth birthday of 
Albert Direr will be celebrated on May 
21, 1871. It is proposed to bring to- 
gether in Nuremberg every known work 
of his at that time, as far as possible, 
and the kind consent and aid of those 
who own his productions is expected ; 
but where they cannot be moved, it is 
proposed to collect copies, and espe- 
cially photographs of them, so that the 
festival shall offer as complete a re- 
presentation as can ever be seen of Di- 
rer’s productive powers. The rugged 
old Socrates of art is the fashion now, 
and the two rival lives of him publish- 
ed last year have greatly stimulated 
curiosity to understand his great gen- 
ius; so that Nuremberg will doubtless 
be a centre of attraction for travelling 
Americans next Spring. 

—— The profound interest felt by 
the people of Germany in the scientific 
inquiries of the day, is best shown by 
the great success of the series published 
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by Lideritz, Berlin, entitled “ Collec- 
tion of Scientific Lectures” (“ Samm- 
lung Wissenschaftlicher Vortrige”), 
which has now reached its ninety-sixth 
number ; a discussion by the great phy- 
sician and anthropologist, Rudolf Vir- 
chow, of “Skulls of Men and Apes.” 
This series far exceeds, in scientific value, 
any thing ever attempted before, for 
popular reading, in any language. It 
has included contributions from many 
of the foremost scientific men of Eu- 
rope, and upon almost every subject in 
the whole range of the sciences, capa- 
ble of being made intelligible to the 
general reader. For instance, “ 'The* 
City Government of London,” “The 
Speed of Feeling and Will,” “ Alco- 
hol,” “The Historical Growth of Free 
Trade,” “The Origin and Genealogy of 
the Human Race,” and “ The Value of 
Machinery in Agriculture,” are some of 
the subjects treated in the -numbers 
which happen to lie before us now, and 
all of them are handled with full know- 


ledge and marked ability—many of them 


in a lively and telling style. Another, 
on the “ Glacial Epoch of the Earth,” 
by Alexander Braun, has just appeared, 
and has been welcomed :very widely as 
the most complete and intelligible sum- 
mary yet made of the proofs that there 
was such an epoch, and an interesting 
sketch of the formation and nature of 
glaciers. Of course, the author does 
not enter on the vague theories now so 
much discussed, as to the astronomical or 
geographical causes of the earth’s great 
winter, but confines himself to accepted 
facts. There are indications that the 
scientific passion which has already 
seized the people of Germany, and 
which is now breaking out in France, 
as the wonderful sale of the “ Wonder- 
Books” the three last years shows, will 
soon extend to England and America, 
—— Herr Max Wirth, Director of 
the Swiss Statistical Bureau in Berne, 
has set an example to similar officers 
in all nations, by compiling, with the 
assistance of leading statesmen and 
economists throughout the republic, a 
general statistical and descriptive ac- 
count of Switzerland. It is thoroughly 
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classified, and as complete in all depart- 
ments—political, industrial, geographi- 
cal, and economical—as it could be made 
within a reasonable bulk; and was so 
eagerly welcomed at home, that the 
whole edition printed was taken up 
there immediately, before any copies 
could be exported. It will, of course, 
be confirmed hereafter, and will be a 
standard work of its kind and date. 

—— The Belgian Government has just 
published a census of the population, 
showing that, in Belgium, 2,041,781 
people speak only French, 2,406,491 
speak only Flemish, while 308,561 speak 
both. It seems strange that so few 
should learn two languages, both in 
constant use about them, but the par- 
tisans of each tongue are accused, by 
the friends of the other, of denying all 
knowledge of the latter out of pride. 
Of course, both languages are badly 
corrupted. The Flemish Volksblad of 
Brussels gives the following as a sam- 
ple of the French spoken by some of 
the people of that city: “C’est moi 
parlez franzé et me promenez a la verte 
allez. Le flamand et troz bas.” This 
is encouraging to those who want to 
make French not only fashionable, but 
universal. 

—— The vexed question, whether 
crime ought ever to be punished with 
death by law, has never been discussed 
with a more conscientious effort to get 
at the bottom of it than of late in the 
North German Parliament. After any 
number of speeches and pamphlets, it 
was decided, in May, that the death- 
penalty should be retained for delibe- 
rate murder only. The delegates, and 
others, are now collecting and publish- 
ing what they have found to say on the 
subject; but the arguments are very 
similar to those already familiar to our 
debating societies here. 

—— Count Bismarck seems likely to 
be the subject of as many books as 
Napoleon III. himself; although . the 
Prussian statesman has only become a 
prominent historical problem since 1866, 
when the literature of the coup Wétat 
already formed a library. The two men 
are often compared; but his bitterest 
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enemies do not express the same per- 
sonal hatred and contempt for him which 
the reds of Paris feel towards Napoleon. 
This may be due, in part, to German 
phlegm, which disapproves systems, 
where the passion of a Frenchman de- 
tests their author. The last work on 
Bismarck, however, is by a Frenchman, 
M. J. Vilbort, and the German critics 
generally declare that he shows an in- 
timate acquaintance with their national 
life and politics which would be credit- 
able in a native, and is unprecedented 
in a foreigner. 

—— A farmer in Savoy the other day 
plowed up a bronze statue, which was 
sent to Geneva. It proved to be a Bac- 
chus, of the best period of classic art. 
The figure is nine inches high, and is con- 
sidered equal to the Faun and the Nar- 
cissus of Pompeil. 

—— Anton Vollert has completed, in 
six volumes, the collection of the most 
interesting criminal histories of all coun- 
tries (“ Criminalgeschichten,” Leipzig, 
Brockhaus), which he began three years 
ago. The cases rendered have been se- 
lected with great care, and all the in- 
formation that could be obtained upon 
each of them has been condensed with 
great industry, and with some spirit 
and taste. All the world finds a cer- 
tain fascination in such tales, and it is 
certainly more wholesome to read true 
ones, than the utterly false inventions 
of most of the novelists who deal largely 
in crime. Vollert’s book will well bear 
studying by fiction-writers, and much 
of it is as strange as their wildest fan- 
cies. | 

— The German theatre is active 
and productive this year. A new tra- 
gedy, by Finkenstein, “ The Last of the 
Tarquins,” has had a great success in 
Breslau. Arthur Miller has been em- 
ployed to translate the “Electra” of 
Sophocles and. the “ Cid” of Corneille, 
and to adapt them for the Court Theatre 
in Munich. Spielhagen, whose novels 
have lately sprung into fame in America 
as well as in Germany, has just finished 
@ new drama, “Hans und Grete,” or 
“ Jack and Peg,” made out of his novel 
of the same name, which has been re- 
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presented with great success in Ham- 
burg. Mendelssohn’s “St. Paul” has 
been turned into an opera at Diissel- 
dorf. But the great musical question 
of the day is, whether Wagner’s “ Meis- 
tersinger” is or is not a great success. 
It has been heard in Vienna and several 
smaller cities, and, more recently, with 
great scenic splendor, at Berlin. Opin- 
ions are violently at issue. Some of 
the classicists actually hiss it as worth- 
less; and General Count von Moltke, 
when the second act closed, was heard 
to remark, “It is sometimes as bad as 
this in the Chamber of Deputies; but 


*then, we can demand the close of the 


debate there!” On the other side are 
the musical pre-Raphaelites, who hail 
it as one of the first fruits of the great- 
est revival of the art the world has yet 
seen, It is rumored that Wagner is to 
be invited to Berlin, as Court Musical 
Director. In Paris, the stage is mainly 
given up to the ballet, of which even 
Don Quixote is made the burden, the 
rueful knight fighting his windmills and 
tossing in his blanket, to music by Du- 
grato, and to flimsy operas, one of them 
founded on, or at least named for, Cla- 
rissa Harlowe. But at the Gymnase, 
Victorien Sardou’s new drama, “ Fer- 
nande,” has succeeded brilliantly—far 
beyond any of his former works; though 
rather because of its loose moral tone, 
apparently, than of its artistic merits— 
and has called up reminiscences of a 
few years ago, when Sardou was a poor 
adventurer in a bare garret, who needed 
a vivid imagination to describe a good 
dinner. He is now rich and popular, 
and is this year the fashion. A favorite 
way of working with him has been to 
“get up” stirring and even tragic scenes 
in real life, especially with his mistresses, 
of whom ihe has had a long series, in 
order to dramatize them for the public; 
and these “ original ideas,” he confesses, 
have sometimes practically cost him 
dear. At the “ Nouveautes,” a comedy 
by the Countess de Chabrillon, called 
“ )’Américaines,” and representing the 
crooked course of love between a Yan- 
kee beauty and « French marquis, at- 
tracts some attention. 





